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A Note on the Contributors 


The authors of the essays in this volume are members of the 
Faculty of the Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. B. D. CHATTOPADHYAYA has published a study of coins 
and currency in South India and a survey of research on the 
historical geography of ancient India; his recent research has 
been on early medieval India. R. CHAMPAKALAKSHMI has written 
a monograph on South Indian iconography; her current research 
interests are in the areas of religion and society and the pro- 
cess of urbanization in early medieval South India. NEELADRI 
BHATTACHARYA, after completing his doctoral dissertation on 
agrarian change in Punjab in the late-nineteenth and early- 
twentieth centuries, is engaged in research on the making of 
colonial economic policies in the same period. MUZAFFAR ALAM’s 
forthcoming monograph is on the crisis of the Mughal empire in 
North India in the first half of the eighteenth century; he is cur- 
rently studying the emergence of regional principalities in eastern 
India in the eighteenth century. SABYASACHI BHATTACHARYA’S 
early work was on Indian public finance and aspects of the growth 
of a colonial economy in eastern India in the late nineteenth 
century; more recently he is into Indian labour history, BIPAN 
CHANDRA is the author of a number of works on economic nation- 
alism, colonialism, communalism and the nationalist movement; 
his current project, with a team of five others, is the history of the 
Indian freedom struggle, particularly in the twentieth century. 
ADITYA MUKHERJEE is writing his dissertation on the Indian 
capitalist class in the decades preceding independence, the subject 
of some of his research papers; he teaches courses in Contemporary 
History. BHAGWAN Josu also teaches in that stream of specializa- 
tion in the area of parties and politics; he is writing his disserta- 
tion on the Left and the national movement in India, 1934-40, on 
which he has some publighed research. K. MEENAKSHI, an expert 
in linguistics in the Centre for Historical Studies, has worked 
on the syntactical aspects of language, especially Sanskrit; her 
research is now focused on ancient Indian grammatical works and 
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socio-linguistic aspects of Indo-Aryan languages and linguistic 
convergence. ROMILA THAPAR’S research interest has been in India 
in the first millennium BC and her early work was on the Mauryas; 
more recently her research has been on state formation in the 
Ganga valley as well as early Indian historical traditions. KUNAL 
CHAKRABARTI’s dissertation will be on the process of Brahmaniza- 
tion of the indigenous religious base in early medieval Bengal; he 
is also interested in the cultural significance of myth and symbols. 
K. N. PANIKKAR’s early publications were in the area of nineteenth- 
century British diplomacy vis-à-vis the princely states of North 
India. His current research interest is the intellectual and cultural 
history of modern India. SATISH SABERWAL, a sociologist at the 
Centre for Historical Studies, has published ethnographical studies 
of the Embu of Central Kenya and of a Punjab industrial town; 
he has moved now to comparative long-term studies, particularly 
of societies in Western Europe and India. 


Introduction 


A few friends of Sarvepalli Gopal who happen also to be his col- 
leagues in the Centre for Historical Studies of the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University decided to put together a volume of essays for 
him on his sixtieth birthday. As often happens with such inten- 
tions the birthday came and went and the volume was still in the 
making. However since the intention was firm it has now taken 
shape in the form of the present book. 

The essays centre on themes on which most of us have either 
been or are currently working. In spite of the chronological distances 
between them there is discernible a strand of common thought, in 
as much as each embodies implicitly or otherwise a statement on 
the intellectual location, as it were, of the analyses of particular 
aspects of Indian history and suggests possible fresh perspectives 
or indications of these. Hence the title of the collection. Our pur- 
pose therefore in these essays is not to give a perhaps tangential 
exposé of a theme but rather to present brief considerations of 
‘where we are at” and how the argument has arrived at the point 
that it has. Some papers have a historiographical content and 
others are more in the nature of position papers. 

These essays cover a wide range of themes since the attempt is 
to address oneself to one’s central concern. It was not intended to 
organize them all under a common rubric. There is no attempt to 
move through familiar categories of periodization, categories which 
are in any case being questioned in serious historical analyses of 
the Indian past. The emphasis is thematic and moves across four 
broad areas of interest: one concerns studies related to agriculture 
and urbanization; a second relates to analyses primarily of various 
aspects of the British Indian imperial polity, juxtaposed to which is 
a facet of the pre-colonial eighteenth-century polity by way of con- 
trast; the third major area of interest is the study of nationalism 
and its political roots in India; and finally there is a set of papers 
concerned with the ideological implications of various segments of 
the cultural and political past. Given this range, an overview of the 
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papers might provide a useful introduction. 

The first group of papers is concerned with aspects of urbani- 
zation in the first millennium AD. 

B. D. Chattopadhyaya examines what is now being referred to 
as the third urbanization in India (the first two being those of the 
Indus civilization and the Ganges valley). There is a need to trans- 
cend locality-centred studies and to view urbanization in early 
medieval India as a process, which is attempted in this paper. 
Trends which cut across regional factors are sought to be identi- 
fied, as also those common elements which go into the making of 
medieval urbanization. In comparing the third urbanization with 
the earlier two, Chattopadhyaya lists as characteristics the absence 
of epicentres and the wider distribution of centres limited to regional 
levels of powers. 

R. Champakalakshmi takes up a region—Tamil Nadu—and 
examines the process of urbanization. She distinguishes between 
two phases in this process, that of the Sangam period and that of 
the later Coļa period. The links between agricultural production 
and urban growth are enquired into, as also the degree to which 
agricultural growth is a necessary precondition to urbanization and 
whether increase in commerce stimulates agricultural production. 
She argues for a need to set out the hierarchy of urban centres and 
the nature of their interrelationships. This links up with the earlier 
essay in which the regional distribution of urban centres is seen as 
significant. 

The next set of papers explores the structure of politics and 
policy-making in pre-colonial and colonial India from different 
perspectives. 

Neeladri Bhattacharya, assessing the character of colonial state 
policy and its relationship to agrarian society, moves away from 
the more familiar approach to modern agrarian studies as primarily 
studies of colonial policy. Arguing that the actual relationship bet- 
ween state policies and social reality was more dialectical than 
has been shown by historians, he maintains that even the initial 
ideas based on abstract doctrines of European origin had to be 
revised in the process of implementation. Thus the colonial state 
was confronted with a changing reality, a series of contradictory 
demands: the need to enhance the revenue and resources of the 
state had to be adjusted to the desire to maintain the purchasing 
power of the peasantry—in order to expand the market for British 
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manufactures—as well as to the need to maintain the political 
stability of the regime. Using the Forest Settlements in the Punjab 
as his basic data, Bhattacharya shows how policies cannot be treat- 
ed merely as administrative history. There are many perspectives 
on a single problem: the need to see how various social classes 
perceive and react to policies, the problems which emerge in imple- 
mentation, the ways in which they are sought to be resolved keep- 
ing in view the long-term goals of the colonial state, and the pro- 
cess of placating opposition and procuring legitimation. Added to 
this there is also the question of the continuation of pre-British 
social relations which have to be viewed as an integral element of 
a new structure under colonialism. 

Muzaffar Alam analyses agrarian disturbances during the eight- 
eenth century in the context of declining Mughal authority and 
the crisis of empire. He is also concerned with juxtaposing this 
problem with the ambitions of urban groups—merchants and arti- 
sans—and their reaction to the change during this period. Such 
a juxtaposition is legitimate in that the groups involved in the 
agrarian disturbances had links with urban groups. Alam discusses 
the nature and context of the clashes between zamindars and the 
Mughal state and attempts to ascertain the reasons for these. Were 
they the result of the growing strength and prosperity of the zamin- 
dar? Did the initiative come from the zamindars or did they take 
over the leadership of a discontented and rebellious peasantry? 
Such questions also lead to a consideration of the social groups 
that were involved and the reasons for their participation. 

Sabyasachi Bhattacharya’s essay on the colonial state is parti- 
cularly concerned with one aspect of its relations with capital and 
labour, which he discusses in the context of Bombay during the 
period 1919-31. He suggests three areas for analyses: an enquiry 
into the formal structure that evolved in the last decades of British 
rule to ensure the representation of interests relating to business 
groups and industrial labour; the possible representation of in- 
formal interests and how they worked; the interaction between the 
formal and informal interests and their articulation with political 
parties, especially the Indian National Congress, and the ideology 
of nationalism. The essay analyses the policy of the Government of 
India and its legislation on the membership of the Legislative 
Council, as well as various types of pressure groups such as Indian 
business groups and general public interest groups. British pressure 
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groups, reflecting not only British capital but also British imperial 
interests and to some extent including the British Indian bureau- 
cracy, were by no means homogeneous and provide evidence of 
conflicting concerns among themselves. Indian interests were orga- 
nized against the pressures of the British business lobby and were 
allied to the economic aspirations of the Indian National Congress. 

There follows a group of papers broadly concerned with the 
Indian National Congress and the Left in the period prior to Indian 
independence. Bipan Chandra’s paper discusses Nationalist historio- 
graphy in contradistinction to both the Imperialist and the Marxist. 
Bipan Chandra suggests that in the early phase Nationalist historio- 
graphy had a Whig approach to the study, but nevertheless did 
emphasize the idea of the Indian people struggling against coloni- 
alism. However one of the major weaknesses of this historiography 
was its failure to differentiate between the role of various classes in 
the movement and the processes of mobilization into the national 
movement, This aspect hinges centrally on the question of whose 
interests were represented and the degree to which the leadership 
of the movement gave it a class character. 

Aditya Mukherjee has been working on the capitalist class and 
the Indian Left in the earlier part of the twentieth century. In this 
essay he maintains that the Indian capitalist class, having emerged 
as an economic category in the middle 1920s, developed a hege- 
monic ideology in relation to other classes. With the entry of the 
Left into Indian politics during this period, it becomes necessary to 
assess the precise nature of the Indian capitalist class and its rela- 
tions with imperialism as well as the Indian national movement in 
order to determine their strategic perspectives. He further argues 
that the communist understanding of this class was faulty and that 
this influenced the relationship between the Left as a whole and 
the capitalist class. There is therefore a need to evaluate the size 
and strength of the capitalist class and its role in the Indian 
economy in terms of whether it surrendered to or collaborated with 
imperialism. Mukherjee maintains that the capitalist class was dis- 
tinct from the national movement and had its own strategy. This 
discussion is an important element in the debate on the degree to 
which the national movement was a bourgeois movement. 

Bhagwan Josh’s major research so far has been on the history of 
the communist movement in India, and his special interest has 
focused on the Punjab. In this essay he takes up a broader canvas 
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and surveys approaches to the study of the communist movement 
in India from 1920 to 1947. He delineates the different historical 
perspectives and general approaches as well as their assumptions 
on the history of the communist movement. The earliest view was 
to see it as an agency for furthering Soviet interests in India, an 
assumption which freguently crops up in later periods as well. To 
this was subseguently added the idea of communist participation 
in the national movement through the United Front. For the 
Communist Party of India (CPI) a major guestion was whether or 
not the Indian National Congress was a party of the bourgeoisie, 
for the answer to this guestion would determine the nature of the 
CPIs participation in the movement led by Congress. Appended 
to this was the related guestion of whether the Congress had two 
strategies, one involving national interests and the other involving 
class interests. Josh then asks whether the CPI presented a policy 
of ‘Alternative Politics’ to the Congress in so far as it sought to 
build a separate and parallel national movement of workers and 
peasants under its own leadership. 

The history of ideas and ideology involves many facets of a 
culture, such as language, history, mythology and self-perception. 
These are some of the themes examined by the next group of 
papers. 

K. Meenakshi looks at language from a socio-linguistic perspec- 
tive and enquires into the change from Old Indo-Aryan to Middle 
Indo-Aryan covering a period from 1500 Bc to AD 200. The history 
of this change from the use of Sanskrit to that incorporating 
Prakrit and Pali is well attested. What is less known is the analysis 
of this change in its social context. The pattern of language-change, 
reflected in a branching out, is indicative of a composite society of 
Aryan and non-Aryan speakers such that, for some of these, Indo- 
Aryan was a learnt or second language. Changes in vocabulary, 
syntax and phonetic structure were often due to the new language 
speakers and the influence of their language. In spite of efforts to 
preserve the older language there was inevitably an evolution of 
the language. The methods and patterns of change are of interest 
to the social historian and to socio-linguistics, as is also the use of 
new languages in the study of social hierarchy. 

Romila Thapar’s essay is concerned with the historical perspec- 
tive of the itihdsa-purdna tradition, and more particularly with its 
changes in relation to social change. The author argues that his- 
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torical consciousness does not always take a clearly recognizable 
form and has often to be prised out of literature as well as other 
forms which relate to the past or which are commentaries on the 
past. The nature of historical consciousness can change over time. 
A distinction is made in her essay between embedded history, 
which has to be prised out, and externalized history, which is 
more easily recognizable. In early India the former is available 
from the epics and the genealogical sections of the Purāņas. Exter- 
nalized history is more evidently expressed in historical biographies, 
and in chronicles of ruling families, institutions and regions. Why 
the form changes is a pertinent question and its answer has to do 
with wider social change. A distinction has also to be maintained 
between what have broadly been termed the Hindu and Buddhist 
traditions, where ideological and historical factors account for 
differentiation. The essay attempts to analyse one segment of his- 
torical consciousness, namely its expression among those who 
successfully aspired to power. 

Kunal Chakrabarti’s research covers the worship of certain 
deities in Bengal in the late-first and early-second millennium AD, 
His interests therefore relate to rituals, myths and religious forms. 
He takes up here the question of the psychoanalytic approach to 
the study of ancient Indian myths. After considering some of the 
important theoretical approaches to the analysis of myths in gene- 
ral he examines existing theories on the myths of ancient India. 
He is concerned particularly with the paradigmatic myths of psycho- 
analysis and reviews the debate on the nature of the Oedipus 
Complex with reference to ancient Indian mythology. This is an 
area which has hitherto only tentatively been explored and the 
existing exploration suggests that oedipal conflicts are inescapable. 
However the analysis of myths in India is as yet a new terrain, and 
one with considerable possibilities for the historian of culture. This 
is particularly so if one agrees with Barthes’ contention that ‘myth 
is a type of speech chosen by history’, and therefore, as Kunal 
Chakrabarti maintains, the preservation of myths is an important 
component of the past. 

K. N. Panikkar’s essay makes a plea for intellectual history, not 
just as an interaction between intellectual development and social 
change but also between and among patterns of thought. This is 4 
moving away from the generally accepted idealist and/or functional 
view, the one emphasizing the logical consistency of a sequence of 
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thought and the other the link between thought and deed. It is 
methodologically difficult to establish that ideas are not mere 
reflections of material reality but are interwoven with it. Panikkar 
attempts a conceptual framework for the study of some aspects of 
the intellectual history of colonial India, using the background of 
the nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries. He suggests that this 
should incorporate a critique of existing historiography, an explo- 
ration of formative influences, the perception of social, political and 
economic reality, and the role of cultural elements in the evolving 
of social and intellectual perspectives. 

The last essay, by Satish Saberwal, is a sociologist’s view of how 
to look at the Indian past, keeping in mind the methods used by 
sociologists in looking at the European past. This latter is indicat- 
ed in the second part of the paper. In the earlier section Saberwal 
looks at sociology in India and argues that the premises of Indian 
sociology come from social and cultural anthropology as well as 
from the Marxist tradition of historiography. Both these trends 
show little convergence despite the common encounter with Indian 
empirical reality. There has been in the main an inability to link 
isolated field data to a larger logic of society. Further, historians of 
nationalism and related phenomena have been confined to levels 
structured from European derivation, taking the long-term fortunes 
of institutions implicit in this process as unproblematic. This is 
particularly relevant to analysis in view of the fact that major 
civilizations have at their core a distinctive set of ideas which give 
consistency and direction, and which contribute to the building of 
enduring institutions. 

This collection of essays reflects the diversities of approach which 
have been characteristic of recent historiography. There is both a 
range of interests and of methods of analysis. The essays attempt a 
departure from known stereotypes in the treatment of these 
themes. Some of them are in the nature of thoughts on work in 
Progress and provide a preview of what might in the future be 
published. It is hoped that this collection will carry a flavour of 
the ideas and issues in Indian history which we find intellectually 


exciting and worth investigating. 


SABYASACHI BHATTACHARYA 
RoMILA THAPAR 


Urban Centres in Early Medieval 
India: An Overview 


B. D. CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Urbanization in early medieval India is as yet a little understood 
phenomenon. Compared to the guantum of writing on urbaniza- 
tion in other phases of early India the research available on this 
phase is decidedly inadequate.! This inadequacy is apparent at two 
levels. First, in the absence of any substantial empirical work the 
intensity or otherwise of urbanization and the distribution of urban 
centres in the period can only be impressionistically gauged. 
Second, general works on the period which touch on the problem 
of urbanization lack an appropriate analytical framework. The 
existence of urban centres is taken for granted in such works and 
no reference is usually made to the historical context in which 
they may have emerged. Such studies are therefore in the nature of 


1General works on early medieval India hardly touch upon the problem of 
urbanization; even a work which purports to trace the history of urban deve- 
lopment in India in a broad sweep rests content with Al Beruni’s evidence SO 
far as the early medieval period is concerned. See B. Bhattacharya, urban 
Development in India (Since Prehistoric Times) (Delhi, 1979), ch. III. The posi- 
tion is no better in standard works on economic history in which a synthesis 
of voluminous empirical material has been attempted. See Tapan Ray Chau- 


dhuri and Irfan Habib (ed.), The Cambridge Economic History of India, 
c. 1200—c. 1750 (Cambridge University Press, 1982). The section on a, 
f the dec- 


Conditions before 1200’ (pp. 45-7) presents a rather dismal picture O 
line the economy suffered in the post-Gupta period. In the context O 
India, however, Burton Stein recognizes the development of urban places, 
generally from the thirteenth century. Ibid., pp. 36-42. 
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compilations of urban place names from epigraphs and literature,? 
or they state what, according to prescriptive Šilpašāstra texts, the 
various forms of urban settlements were in terms of their plan or 
layout.? Whereas such compilations do not lay down specific criteria 
by which a settlement area may be defined as urban, the prescrip- 
tive texts, in the absence of any attempted correlation with other 
types of evidence as also in view of their uncertain chronology, are, 
in the final analysis, hardly of any use in understanding the nature 
and process of urbanization in the early medieval period. 


2Only a few examples need to be cited. P. Niyogi’s Contributions to the 
Economic History of Northern India (from the tenth to the twelfth century AD) 
(Calcutta, 1962), has a chapter (ch. V) on ‘Towns and Town-planning’. The 
chapter compiles, from indigenous and non-indigenous sources, a list of place 
names which are regarded as urban centres of the period with which the work 
deals. The information on town-planning is based on some literary evidence 
which cannot be further tested; use is also made of material which is datable 
to a much earlier period. K. C. Jain’s Ancient Cities and Towns of Rajasthan 
(A Study of Culture and Civilization) (Delhi-Varanasi-Patna, 1972) has a 
rather confused chapter on ‘Principles of Selection’ (chapter V) and takes the 
‘criteria on the basis of which the selection of cities and towns has been made’ 
as self-evident. This work is really in the nature of a compilation of brief 
sketches of settlements in Rajasthan and does not distinguish between the 
early historical and the early medieval period. P. K. Bhattacharya’s compila- 
tion of a list of rural and urban centres in Madhya Pradesh in Historical Geo- 
graphy of Madhya Pradesh from Early Records (Delhi-Varanasi-Patna, 1977), 
pp. 198-225, is similarly of little use for distinguishing between rural and 
urban and between early historical and early medieval. In fact all the works 
cited above take the existence of urban centres so much for granted that they 
do not regard the problem of urbanization as a theme requiring serious ana- 
lysis. 

3See B. B. Dutt, Town Planning in Ancient India (Calcutta, 1925; reprinted, 
New Asian Publishers, Delhi, 1977). Dutt’s work is based largely on such texts 
as Vastuvidya, Mānasāra, Mayamatam, Manusālaya-Candrikā, Visvakarma- 
prakāša, and so on. Apart from the fact that the dates of most texts cannot be 
ascertained with certainty, the material contained in such works is of doubtful 
relevance for the study of urbanization. This is not to imply that literary texts 
have no historical value; much of our understanding of early historical urban 
centres is in fact derived from literary evidence. I merely suggest that the use 
of literary material requires a different kind of critical apparatus, which is 
generally absent in works which depend on it. That literary evidence can have 
exciting and suggestive details is revealed by the text Kumārapālacarita, which 
describes the urban centre of Anahilapura in Gujarat; the text has been cited 
by P. Niyogi, p. 125, and B. N. S. Yadava, Society and Culture in Northern 
India in the Twelfth Century (Allahabad, 1973), p. 241. 
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Although some beginnings have now been made in understanding 
urban processes in various regional contexts,* in the absence of an 
overall perspective there is a tendency to isolate factors and ele- 
ments relevant to a local situation rather than view local develop- 
ments as expressions of a broader general process. Notwithstanding 
the possibility that urban centres represented varied typologies or 
that they were generated by different ‘immediate’ factors, there is a 
need to transcend locality-centred perspectives and view urbaniza- 
tion as corresponding to a process, which alone can satisfactorily 
explain its emergence and structure. Even the range of issues 
involved in the study of early medieval urbanization remains to be 
properly defined and empirically worked out, and I shall only 
underline some of the issues and present a viewpoint. In so doing, 
it may be found necessary to introduce some empirical material in 
various regional contexts, but the main purpose of this would be 
not to highlight regional trends but to identify factors which cut 
across what may have been taking place at a purely regional level. 
If urbanization was a phenomenon which was geographically 
widely distributed in the early medieval period, then one is entitled 


‘To my knowledge no regional study in the form of a monograph on urbani- 
zation in early medieval India has been published so far. O. P. Prasad’s Ph.D. 
dissertation, ‘Towns in Karnataka’, submitted at Patna University, remains 
unpublished, although a few articles by him on this theme are available: (1) ‘A 
Study of Towns in Karnataka on the basis of epigraphic sources: c. AD 600- 
1200’, Indian History Congress, Proceedings of the 38th Session (1977), pp. 151- 
60; (2) ‘Two ancient port towns of Karnataka—Goa and Mangalore’, ibid., 
39th Session (1978), pp. 55-61. Also unpublished is T. Venkateswara Rao’s 
Ph.D. dissertation, ‘Local Bodies in Pre-Vijayanagara Andhra’, submitted at 
Karnataka University in 1975; it contains much material on urban centres in 
the Andhra region. 

„The picture of early medieval urbanism is thus only slowly emerging and is 
still mostly to be got from articles. For urban centres in the areas under 
Gurjara-Pratihāra rule, see B. D. Chattopadhyaya, *Trade and urban centres 
in early medieval India’, Indian Historical Review, vol. 1, no. 2 (1974), pp. 203- 
19; for the growth of urban centres in the Coļa area of Tamil Nadu see 
R. Champakalakshmi, ‘Growth of urban centres in South India: Kudamikku- 
aie ae Twin-city of the Colas’, Studies in History, vol. 1, no. I (1979), 
Kass ci pikas process in early medieval Tamilnadu”, Occasional 
ba ij "« o. 3, Urban History Association of India (1982). See also, 

"N. bral, “Peasant State and Society in Chola Times: A view from the 


Tiruvidaimarudur urban complex’ 
plex’, The Indi ie P Aa 
Review, vol. 18, nos. 3-4 (1981), pp. bm, AIS R 
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to speculate as to what the commonality of elements was between 
the urban centres of the period. This will be a valid exercise. 

In defining the issues, the first point to be made is that urban- 
ization in the early medieval period is here taken as the beginning 
of the third phase of the phenomenon in India. Two distinct 
phases of urbanization in early India have already been demarcated. 
The first and perhaps the more readily recognized phase is repre- 
sented by the planned cities of the Harappan culture, and in several 
ways this phase stands apart from the historical context which gave 
rise to India's second urbanization. Covering a long time span 
between about the middle of the third and the middle of the 
second millennium Bc, the Harappan cities were mainly distributed 
over the Indus drainage system, extending to what Spate calls ‘one 
of the major structure-lines of Indian history’, namely ‘the Delhi- 
Aravalli axis and the Cambay node'.5 The Indus civilization sites 
did spill over into other geographical regions and did interact with 
other cultures, but beyond the ‘structure line’ there was no gradual 
territorial extension of the Indus urban idea. In other words, the 
major part of the Indian subcontinent remained unaffected by 
Indus urbanism. Secondly, the Indus cities, with their accent on 
rigid and unfailingly uniform layouts,° reflect a kind of spatial and 
social organization which would be unfamiliar on such a scale in 
any other phase of Indian history. The Indus valley urbanism thus 
did not continue as a legacy beyond the middle of the second 
millennium BC.7 

The second phase of urbanization, the beginnings of which have 
been dated around the sixth century BC, coincided with a gradual 
maturation of the iron age. As a causative factor of the second 


50. H. K. Spate and A. T. A. Learmonth, India and Pakistan : A General and 
Regional Geography (Methuen & Co., 3rd edition, 1967), pp. 175-9. 

The literature on Harappan urbanism is extensive and to form satisfactory 
impressions of Harappan urban centres the best guides are the excavation 
reports. For a useful though by now dated bibliography see B. M. Pande and 
K. S. Ramachandran, Bibliography of the Harappan Culture (Florida, 1971). 
For recent perspectives and bibliographical references see G. L. Possehl (ed.), 
Harappan Civilisation: A Contemporary Perspective (New Delhi, 1982). 

Despite oft-repeated suggestions to the effect that Harappan cultural tradi- 
tions continue into later Indian history, this point has been made with consi- 
derable emphasis in A. Ghosh, The City in Early Historical India (Simla, 1973), 
and S. Ratnagar, Encounters: The Westerly Trade of the Harappa Civilization 
(New Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1981), p. xiii. 
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urbanization iron has been a subject of some debate. The second 
urbanization reveals stages of internal growth and of horizontal 
expansion. The distribution of two new and crucial cultural ele- 
ments, namely a multifunctional syllabic script and coinage, which 
are associated with this urbanization serve as effective indicators 
of its geographical spread.” The factor adding substantially to its 
internal growth process was an enormous expansion of trade net- 
works in the period when India’s early contact with Central Asia 
and the Roman world reached its peak,'® and despite physical 
variations between the urban centres, between Ujjayini!! and Nagar- 
junakonda!? for example, this network is evident in the unprece- 
dented mobility across territory of men and goods in the period. It 
may not be fortuitous that a shrinkage in this network coincides 
with the decline of urban centres from the post-Kusāņa through 
the Gupta period.'? The decline was geographically widely distri- 
buted, and since this observation is based on a study of archaeo- 


See for example R. S. Sharma, ‘Material background of the origin of 
Buddhism’, in M. Sen and M.B. Rao (ed.), Das Kapital Centenary Volume—A 
Symposium (Delhi-Ahmedabad-Bombay, 1968), p. 61; A. Ghosh, chapter IV; 
R. S. Sharma, ‘Iron and urbanization in the Ganga basin”, The Indian Histori- 
cal Review, vol. I, no. 1 (1974), pp. 98-103; Dilip Chakrabarti, *Beginning of 
Tron and Social Change in India’, Indian Studies: Past and Present, vol. 14, 
no. 4, pp. 329-38. 

sAlthough the Brahmi and Kharosthi scripts emerged together, for the major 
part of India it was Brahmi which was in use. 

10For a general survey of the trade networks of this period, the following 
works may be consulted: G. L. Adhya, Early Indian Economics (Bombay, 1966); 
E. H. Warmington, The Commerce Between the Roman Empire and India 
(Cambridge, 1928); R. E. M. Wheeler, Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers 
(London, 1954); P. H. L. Eggermont, ‘The Murundas and the ancient trade 
route from Taxila to Ujjain’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient, vol. 9 (1966), pp. 257-96. 

uŅNo detailed report of Ujjayini excavations is available yet. Brief notices 
were published in Indian Archaeology—A Review (1956-7), pp. 20-8; and ibid. 
(1957-8), pp. 32-6. 

"See H. Sarkar and B. N. Misra, Nagarjunakonda (New Delhi, Archaco- 
logical Survey of India, 1980). 

HR. S. Sharma, in an attempt to add to the empirical base of his hypothesis 
that decline of trade and urbanism is associated with Indian feudalism (see 
his Indian Feudalism (University of Calcutta, 1965), p- 65ff), provided the first 

archaeological documentation of this decline. ‘Decay of Gangetic towns in 
Gupta and post-Gupta times’, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 33rd 
session (Muzaffarpur, 1972), pp. 92-104. 
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logical seguences at a number of early historical sites, both of 
northern and southern India, the chronology of the decline of this 
urban phase is not a matter of speculation.!* Thus if the pheno- 
menon of urbanism is noticeable again from the early medieval 
period, one may not be off the mark in calling it the third phase of 
urbanization in India.!5 At the same time to characterize this as a 
distinct phase in early Indian urban history leaves one with two 
vital questions: what contributed to the fresh emergence of urban- 
ization after a recognizable, although perhaps not total, lapse?— 
and second, in what way did early medieval urbanism differ from 
early historical urbanism? Once it is categorically asserted that early 
medieval urbanism represented a distinct phase, there is no way in 
which one can avoid confronting these two questions. These ques- 
tions are particularly relevant because the comparison intended in 


“That the decline of the early historical urban phase was a widespread 
geographical phenomenon is becoming increasingly evident with the progress 
of empirical research. See V. K. Thakur, Urbanisation in Ancient India (New 
Delhi, 1981), chapter 7: ‘Decline of urban centres’; R. Champakalakshmi, 
‘Urban processes in early medieval Tamilnadu’; R. N. Nandi, ‘Client, ritual 
and conflict in early Brahmanical order’, The Indian Historical Review, vol. 6, 
nos. 1-2 (1979), p. 74 ff. 

15The use of the term *third urbanization” seems to have become necessary 
in view of the current historiography which points to the break in the early 
historical urbanization seguence but does not at the same time properly recog- 
nize early medieval urbanism as a phenomenon to be placed outside the con- 
text of the early historical urban phase. For example V. K. Thakur, who has 
a lengthy chapter on the decline of early urban centres, starts with a categori- 
cal statement: ‘Urbanisation in ancient India had two distinct phases’ (p. 1). 
Where does one then place urban centres of the tenth or eleventh centuries? 
‘Third urbanization’ may imply a partial rejection of my earlier views (in 
‘Trade and urban centres in early medieval India’), but the point made in that 
essay was not so much to underline the continuity of early historical urbanism 
into the early medieval period as to structurally examine ‘urban centres’, so 
often projected as a crucial variable in the idea of ‘Indian feudalism’. Cf. 
R. S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism. By talking about distinct phases of urbaniza- 
tion in early India, one may be drawn somewhat toward the two models of 
urbanization developed by R. M. Adams: the ‘Rump’ process and the ‘Step’ 
process. See The Evolution of Urban Society (Early Mesopotamia and pre- 
Hispanic Mexico) (Chicago, 1966), p. 170. The formulation of ‘third urbaniza- 
tion’ seems to establish a close parallel between the ‘Step’ process and the 
early Indian experience. Adams’ model, however, does not provide for an 
examination of the historical contexts, which alone explain the emergence and 
collapse of distinct urban stages: the parallel therefore can at best be external. 
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this essay is between the early historical and the early medieval; 
the proto-historic Indus valley does not come within its purview. 
The hazards of defining an urban centre are more acute in the 
early medieval context than in the context of the early historical 
phase. The problem derives largely from the nature of the source 
material. While there is a happy convergence of archaeological and 
literary material (and to these was added epigraphical material at a 
later stage) for the study of early historical urbanism, the only kind 
of material on which the historian has to depend for early medieval 
urban centres is epigraphic. Indeed the almost total absence of the 
archaeology of early medieval urban centres is perhaps the chief 
reason why our understanding of the chronology and character of 
early medieval urbanism remains imperfect, and will continue to 
remain so unless, at some time or the other, early medieval archaeo- 
logy happens to come into the focus of the practising archaeologists 
of the country. If Taxila or Kaušāmbī, to name only two among 
many, offer a visual idea of early historical urban centres, or 
Hampi!® and Champaner!” of that of the medieval period, there is 
not a single urban centre of the tenth or the eleventh century of 
which we can form a similar idea.!$ Further, early historical] urban 
centres are known both from literature and archaeology; what was 
known for long from literary references came to be confirmed, 
though in a necessarily modified form, when literary references 
were geographically located and excavations exposed various stages 
of the history of the sites. Literary reference alone cannot provide 
the definition of an urban centre; archaeologists and historians can 
more meaningfully start talking about differentiation between an 
urban and a non-urban centre when the actual dimensions of a 


‘For Hampi see A. H. Longhurst, Hampi Ruins Described and Illustrated 
(Madras, 1917); D. Devakunjari, Hampi (New Delhi, Archaeological Survey 
of India, 1970). 

"R. N. Mehta, Medieval Archaeology (Delhi, 1979), ch. 18, “Townplanning 
at Champaner’, p. 140ff, fig. 5. 

"The early medieval phase is represented at a number of archaeological 
sites which have sequences dating to earlier periods, but owing to the absence 
of a horizontal clearing of this phase it is impossible to form any idea of 
settlement structure. The archaeological potential of early medieval urban 
centres is revealed by such sites as Ahar, Archaeological Survey of India, 
Annual Report, 1925-1926, pp. 56-8. 
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settlement are revealed by archaeology.'? Since early medieval 
archaeology is still an elusive proposition, historians of early 
medieval settlements depend entirely on epigraphic data to stipu- 
late the recognizable characteristics of urban centres. The uncer- 
tainty of historians in regard to this problem can be illustrated. 
Writing in general terms on urbanization in Karnataka between 
AD 973 and 1336, G. R. Kuppuswamy states: 


It is futile to attempt a clear cut classification of medieval eco- 
nomy of Karnataka into different sectors, namely urban and rural. 
For in actual practice there were many things common to village 
and town life—industries, banking, fairs, corporations or guilds 
and religious beliefs. The distinction was only one of degree and 
not of kind. The villages exhibited more the features of a rural 
or agricultural economy while the towns or cities betrayed more 
of an urban or industrial and commercial economy.?° 


Viewed from this angle it is futile to attempt any distinction at all, 
since the ‘distinction of degree’ is impossible to measure; neverthe- 
less the quotation does underscore the basic difficulty of isolating 
and defining a settlement as urban without being arbitrary. 

The two major preliminary problems in the study of early 
medieval urban centres are thus of locating them among rather 
voluminous epigraphic references to place names of the period, and 
of explaining their growth. Both call for sifting the epigraphic 
material with caution. 


II 


If archaeology is more or less silent on the dimensions of early 
medieval settlements, how shall one determine their nature? The 
initial method is to depend on contemporary perceptions regarding 
the differential characters and typologies of the settlements. These 
perceptions are conveyed by the use of terminologies which (as in 
the early historical period) relate to what must have been disting- 
uishable cutegories, although the distinctions could not have been 


An attempt was made by R. S. Sharma to lay down certain criteria in the 
context of the early historical sites in ‘Decay of Gangetic Towns’. 
20Economic Conditions in Karnataka, AD 973—AD 1336 (Dharwar, 1975), 


p. 95. 
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immutable. In fact we have evidence of attempts to transfer, under 
certain situations, settlements of one category into another.?! The 
range of both early historical and early medieval settlement 
terminology, if we are to use literary references as well, is extensive. 
The major categories for the early historical period are those of 
grāma, nigama, pura, nagara and mahānagara,”? and although 
nigama seems to have been in infrequent use in the later period, 
there was really no break in the use of the terms grama and pura 
or nagara. This indicates that the idea of two essentially different 
categories of settlements, representing two opposite points on a 
continuum pole, continued to survive, whatever the stages in the 
history of urbanism.” 

Yet this polarity at the conceptual level is not enough, since 
pura or nagara seem at the same level to have represented some 
form of ranking as well, and the use of the pura or nagara suffix 
could easily have been a way of underlining the assumed or 
induced status of a particular settlement space. Admittedly then, 
among the multitude of settlement names mentioned and very 
infrequently described in any detail in epigraphs, it is hazardous, 
without applying further tests, to try and locate urban centres and 
comprehend their structure. 

Clues to further tests are, fortunately, provided by the epigraphs 
themselves. In the majority of cases, villages appear in the epigraphs 
in the context of grants of land. The reference may be to an indivi- 
dual village or to villages distributed around the village in which 
the grant was made. The object of the grant and the details asso- 
ciated with it almost invariably occur in the context of space which 


21For examples of this in early medieval Karnataka, see G. S. Dikshit, 
Local Self-government in Medieval Karnataka (Dharwar, 1964), pp. 140-2. 

2For discussions on units and terminologies of settlements, sce N. Wagle, 
Society at the Time of the Buddha (Bombay, 1966), ch. 2; A. Ghosh, ch. 3. 

2For a brief discussion of urban terminology see B. D. Chattopadhyaya; 
also R. N. Nandi. Nandi cites O. P. Prasad’s dissertation to show that such 
terms as pura, durga, rājadhānī and skandhāvāra, which occur in the epigraphs 
of the sixth-tenth centuries, are replaced by pattana, nagara, mahāpattana, 
mahānagara in the eleventh-thirteenth centuries. 

For the general features of such documents see D. C. Sircar, Indian epi- 
graphy (Delhi, 1965), ch. V. Epigraphs also refer to the creation of rural habi- 
tats in areas previously not settled, and the distribution of land by specifying 
shares in such areas would indicate the stress put on bringing the land under 
cultivation. 
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the records themselves specify as rural. So when one comes across 
cases where the object of grant and its associated details are sharply 
different, one can legitimately assume that the nature of the spatial 
context in which the grant was made was necessarily different. The 
objects of grant in this different spatial context consist of levies on 
industrial items locally manufactured or brought from outside, on 
items brought to it for purposes of sale or exchange, on shops and 
residential quarters, and so on, Land is not entirely absent as an 
object of grant in such spatial contexts, but only rarely does one 
find it even as a subsidiary item. 

The two types of grants thus relate to how spaces are differently 
occupied and used, and with this primary distinction in epigraphic 
references to early medieval settlements one can hesitatingly per- 
ceive the difference between rural and non-rural spaces. Thus, irres- 
pective of whether rural space incorporated such activities as indus- 
try or commerce, land as the major item of grant would be the 
determinant of its nature as a human settlement; if the major object 
of grant, by contrast, relates to industrial and/or commercial items, 
then the spatial context within which such grants are made can 
justifiably be characterized as non-rural. It is perhaps necessary to 
add that the study of the different natures of the grants is essential 
since, despite its volume, the epigraphic material almost invariably 
records various types of grants. 

There is one more general feature of the epigraphic evidence 
bearing on this distinction. Land, cultivated or uncultivated—and 
occasionally residential—being the major object of grant in rural 
space, there is hardly any need in epigraphs to furnish details of 
rural settlement structure. The reference is specifically to land 
donated in relation to surrounding plots and villages. Although a 
typical village settlement is known to have been composed of three 
components, the vāstu (residential land), ksetra (cultivable) and 
gocara (pasture),?5 the relationship between the three is generally 
absent in epigraphic material, except perhaps in South Indian 
records.26 It can therefore be assumed that one is moving away 


2For discussions on various components of rural settlements see A. K. 
Chaudhary, Early Medieval Villages in North-Eastern India (AD 600-1200) 
(Calcutta, 1971), ch. 3. 

2For an introduction to the material bearing on rural settlements in early 
medieval Tamil Nadu see the interesting paper by N. Karashima, ‘The Village 
Communities in Chola times: Myth or Reality’, Journal of the Epigraphical 
Society of India, vol. 8 (1971), pp. 85-96, now included in his South Indian 
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from a purely rural landscape when one comes across references 
(although provided in fragments in the same category of material) 
to centres of exchange, residential structures and their occupants, 
manufacturing guarters, functionally different streets, and so on.27 
This should not suggest, however, that a rural settlement was 
essentially devoid of such features. It appears that the identification 
of urban centres wholly from among a multitude of references in 
epigraphic records can only be done by isolating what is stereo- 
typical of the rural. This has nothing to do with the mention of a 
place as a grāma or a nagara; it is the relevance of how much is 
described in the context of what is being recorded that will finally 
count in assessing the character of each settlement. The method 
proposed here is admittedly inadequate and will appear more so 
whenever an attempt is made at detailed empirical study, and while 
preparing a distribution map of the urban centres of the period. 
For the present, however, the epigraphs do not appear to offer 
many more options. 


Ill 


Having suggested that urban centres of the early medieval period 
may be so considered because they are presented in epigraphic 
sources of the period as spatial units distinguishable from more 
readily recognizable rural ones, one is led to ask if this difference 
can be stretched, on the strength of the ideally exclusive categories 
of grāma and nagara, to the point of polarity. This question is toa 
large measure related to the problem of the genesis of urban spaces 
because acceptance of the idea of polarity—in spatial as well as 
social terms—would correspond to viewing urban settlements as 
growths from above. This, while not placing urban settlements 
totally outside the context of rural settlements, would nevertheless 
tend to suggest that the sphere of interaction between the two was 
largely induced. 

As growths from above urban centres could be expected to 
exhibit characteristics of planned settlements, marked to a consi- 
derable degree by an absence of the components of rural settlements. 
There are numerous references in early medieval records to the 


History. pe Society : Studies from Inscriptions AD 850-1800 (Delhi, 1984), 
pp. 40-55. 


2Sce B. D. Chattopadhyaya. 
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creation of townships by rulers and officials,”$ but not a single 
record seems to reveal how such settlements were planned. In fact 
an analysis of such references merely suggests an extension, through 
official initiative, of an already emergent process; the creation of 
townships in such cases was of the form of laying the foundation of 
a core of an exchange centre? or a ceremonial centre or a combi- 
nation of both in areas where there was need for them: such 
initiatives would hardly be eguivalent to the urban process as a 
whole. Secondly, the very fact that urban centres of various dimen- 
sions become readily recognizable in records from a particular 
point of time immediately relates to the problem of social change, 
of which urbanization is only an aspect. Considering the nature of 
the social formation of the early medieval period, urban centres 
were likely to represent ‘an extension of that of the countryside”. 
However, if this perspective is adopted, it cannot then be added in. 
the same breath that they have to be viewed ‘as works of artifice 
erected above the economic construction proper’.*! Indeed they 


*Ibid. Also, T. Venkateswara Rao, p. 124ff. 

This is conveyed by an interesting passage in a Ghatiyala inscription of 
AD 861 from the Jodhpur area, which records the establishment of Hattas and 
mahājanas by a Pratihāra king: Epigraphia Indica, vol. 9, p. 280. References 
to fairs or periodical markets are guite common in early medieval records, 
and while fairs cannot be considered necessarily eguivalent to urban nuclei 
they do nevertheless suggest movement, and concentrations, which are associat- 
ed with the urban process. One may here recall the interesting observation of 
Fernand Braudel: ‘town or market or fair, the result was the same—move- 
ments towards concentration, then dispersion, without which no economic life 
of any energy could have been created...” The Structures of Everyday Life 
(London, 1981), p. 503. 

John Merrington, ‘Town and Country in the Transition to Capitalism’, in 
The Transition from Feudalism to Capitalism, introduced by Rodney Hilton 
(London, 1982), p. 178. 

Karl Marx, Grundrisse (Penguin edition, Harmondsworth, 1973), p. 479. 
Marx applies this statement to ‘really large cities’, which he would consider 
‘merely as royal camps’. Apart from the fact that the two constituents of the 
sentence sound somewhat contradictory—mere royal camps being in the nature 
of really large cities—Marx’s characterization of ‘Asiatic’ cities leaves, by 
merely suggesting ‘the indifferent unity of town and countryside’, the issue of 
the emergence of towns as non-rural settlements unaccounted for. After all, 
‘ruralization of the city as in antiquity’, to use his expression, is a general 
proposition and does not decrease the burden of finding out what is distinct 
between town and country. In fact Marx’s formulation regarding the Asiatic 
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could not be, since it was the nature of the economy which largely 
determined the spatial and social shape that urban centres took. 
To the issue of genesis must be added another dimension on 
which I have already focused, namely that the spurt of a new phase 
of urbanism became noticeable several centuries after the earlier 
phase had become moribund. There is no reason to suppose that 
the court in early medieval urbanism became possible only with a 
noticeable revival in India’s external trade network,3? or with the 
arrival of new cultural elements with the establishment of the 
Sultanate; to stress this is to miss an important element in the 
significant changes of an early period to which the establishment 
of the Sultanate added substantially. The existence of fully devel- 
oped urban centres in some parts of the country can be traced to 
the close of the ninth century, if not earlier.* References to them 
increase numerically, suggesting the crystallization of a process, and 
unlike the early historical urban phase there is no suggestion as yet 
that this phase too reached a stage of decay. The early medieval 
thus seems to have advanced into the medieval, although this is a 
surmise which can only be validated by substantial empirical work. 
A work which deals with corporate activities in the Andhra 
region between AD 1000 and 1336 and dwells at some length on 


city, if one goes by the statement in the Grundrisse, is a component of his 
Asiatic Mode of Production formulation. Parallel to its dichotomy between 
the Absolute Despot and society is the dichotomy between the large city and 
the countryside. 

See L. Gopal, The Economic Life in Northern India, c. AD 700-1200 (Delhi, 
1965); A. Appadorai, Economic Conditions in Southern India (1000-1500 AD), 
vol. I (Madras, 1936), ch. 5. 

»Jrfan Habib, in suggesting that there was ‘considerable expansion of the 
urban economy’ during the Sultanate, is fully convincing (see his “Economic 
History of the Delhi Sultanate—an essay in interpretation’, The Indian Histo- 
rical Review, vol. 4, no. 2 (1978), pp. 287-303), but the degree and nature of 
this expansion will have to be assessed in relation to the kind of change that 
surely was taking place in the pre-Sultanate period. The epigraphic data of 
the tenth to thirteenth centuries relating to the number and distribution of 
urban centres, whatever the inadequacies of the estimates available at present, 
make one hesitant about accepting Habib’s tentative statement: ‘It is possible 
that there was a modest revival of commerce and towns before the Ghorian 
conquests...’ ‘The Peasant in Indian History’, Presidential Address, The 
Indian History Congress, 43rd session, Kurukshetra (1982), p. 34, fn. 4. 

“B. D. Chattopadhyaya. 
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urban organizations” lists several factors which resulted in urban 
growth in the region: (i) the holding of fairs, (ii) the emergence of 
religious centres, (iii) commercial activities centred around ports, 
(iv) the bestowal of urban status on rural settlements, (v) initiatives 
taken by kings and ministers in the creation of urban centres, and 
so on. A basically similar approach to causality is present ina 
substantive recent study on the urbanization process in South India 
in which the growth of Kuģamūkku-Palaiyārai, twin cities of the 
Colas in the Kaveri valley, is analysed.*% The factors which seem 
to be highlighted in the context of the growth of this complex are: 
(i) the geographical location, making it ‘a point of convergence of 
all major routes which passed through the core region of the Cola 
kingdom’: (ii) trade, which, however, to begin with, was ‘incidental 
in the process of urbanization’; (iii) importance as a centre of 
political and administrative activities, and (iv) religious importance, 
indicated by the presence of a large number of temple shrines. In 
fact the study speaks of ‘four major criteria’ which ‘emerge as deter- 
minant factors in urban development, leading to the evolution of 
four main categories of urban centres’, although it is underlined 
‘that in most cases, while trade was a secondary factor, religious 
activity was a dominant and persistent, though not necessarily the 
sole, factor’.3” 


35T. Venkateswara Rao, pp. 124-5. 

36R, Champakalakshmi, ‘Growth of urban centres in south India...’ 

NIbid., p. 26. The fact that temple shrines were the most dominant monuments 
of the urban landscape and that the available records mostly relate to them 
have considerably coloured the perspective regarding the growth of urban 
centres. This is evident, for example, from the juxtaposition of the statements 
which K. R. Hall makes regarding the urban complex of Tiruvidaimarudur. In 
trying to controvert Burton Stein’s argument that the religious importance of 
such a centre comes first, Hall states, ‘Tiruvidaimarudur, strategically located 
at an important intersection of the Kaveri communication network, had natu- 
ral advantages which encouraged its development as a centre of exchange’; and 
further, ‘Tiravidaimarudur’s nagaram fulfilled the area’s commercial needs, 
specialising as the centre of a community of exchange. . . [It] was the locus for 
local economic interaction with higher order networks of exchange.’ And yet 
the temple remains the final contributory factor: ‘Tiruvidaimarudir provides an 
example of an urban centre which as a major religious hub was a participant 
in the pilgrimage networks of that era, but also, and possibly as a consequence 
of this influx of religious pilgrims, developed as a supra-local centre of con- 
sumption as well, requiring goods supplied not only by area residents but also 
goods acquired from distant places: e.g. condiments used in ten rituals as 
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One could add a few more to the list on the multiplicity of fac- 
tors behind each historical phenomenon; but while the factor com- 
plex approach may be of some use in understanding the separate 
personalities of contemporary settlement centres, the simultaneity 
with which factors become operative ultimately calls for a look at 
the process of which the factors were many facets. It is necessary 
to see what separates one phase from another and explain how 
one phase gradually changes over to another. 

In a study of early medieval urban centres no detailed reconstruc- 
tion is possible of the stages of their growth since archaeology 


alone can unravel these stages. Epigraphy, when it happens to refer 
to an urban centre, presents us with a fait accompli, and it may be 
rare to find epigraphic material on an urban centre covering a long 


chronological span. How then is the process to be reconstructed? 

The epigraphic references to urban centres—keeping in mind the 
criteria laid down above—present, among a variety of other details, 
two crucial items of information. The first relates to their linkage 
with space outside. The second bears on the nucleus or nuclei with- 
in an urban area through which the interaction, as a regular urban 
activity, takes place. These two features are present more or less 
uniformly in relevant epigraphs from different regions, and a dig- 
ression will be in order to introduce some empirical material on 
the significance of these two interrelated features for a study of 
early medieval urban growth. 

Two inscriptions, both dated to the tenth century and belonging 
to the region of the Kalacuris, refer to the existence of about seven 
urban centres in the Jabalpur area of Madhya Pradesh.** Of these, 
some details regarding two centres are available. The Karitalai 
record, coming from the watershed between the upper Son and the 
Narmada,” of the time of Laksmaņarāja II, mentions four major 
categories of grants to a newly constructed temple and the brah- 
manas associated with it: (i) villages and fields, all located within 
a distance of about twenty miles; (ii) khalabhiksa@ or levies from 


well as provisions for the consumption of visitors to the temple compound’, 
K. R. Hall, ‘Peasant State and Society in Chola times: A view from the 
Tiruvidaimarudur urban complex’, Indian Economic and Social History Review, 
vol. 18, nos. 3-4 (1981), pp. 397-8. 

3y, V. Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi era (Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Indicarum, vol. 4, Ootacamund, 1955), part I, pp. 204-24. 

>]Ibid., pp. 186-95. 
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threshing floors of the mandala, probably a term denoting the 
geographical unit within which the urban centre was located; 
(iii) levies on agricultural produce—covering, it would seem, both 
foodgrains and commercial items—as well as industrial items brought 
to the purapattana or the township for sale, and (iv) income from 
fairs held at the place. The second record, from Bilhari‘® in the 
same geographical region and datable to the close of the tenth 
century in the period of Yuvarāja II, provides a more detailed list 
of articles brought to the pattanamaņdapikā and of the levies impos- 
ed on them in the form of cash: salt (the quantity of which is 
specified and expressed in a term of which the meaning is not 
ascertainable); products from oilmills; betelnuts; black pepper; 
dried ginger; varieties of vegetables, and so on. Items of consider- 
able value on the sale of which levies were also imposed were 
horses and elephants. 

To start with, let us assume that these two represent the typical 
urban centres of the early medieval period.*! The epigraphs pro- 
vide only partial glimpses of them; nevertheless several things are 
clear. First, there is the imposition of levies as a source of urban 
income, indicating the nature of activities predominant at the urban 
centres; second, the nucleus of urban space in which urban econo- 
mic activities take place; third, the nature of the interaction with 
settlements outside; and, finally, the nature of urban hierarchy, 
which may be derived from an analysis of their respective net- 
works. 

Both Karitalai and Bilhari, as the epigraphs would have us view 
them, were centres of exchange of goods. The centre of this acti- 
vity was the mandapika, a term which literally means ‘a pavilion’ 
but the contextual meaning of which is suggested by its survival in 
the form of mandi in Hindi and mandai in Marathi. For Karitalai 
the range of spatial interaction seems to have remained limited to 
its immediate rural context, not only because the epigraph does 


"Ibid., pp. 204-24. 
Both Karitalai and Bilhari appear to have been urban centres of modest 


dimensions with a limited range of functions, but they are nevertheless useful 
as samples of the kind of urban settlements which were coming up in the early 
medieval period. It is profitable to refer to Braudel again in this context: ‘it 
would be a mistake only to count the sun-cities.... Towns form hierarchies 
everywhere, but the tip of the pyramid does not tell us everything, important 
though it may be.’ pp. 482-83. 
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not mention any item of exchange which could be of distant origin 
but also because the centre derived its resources, inter alia, from 
its immediate rural hinterland. These were villages and land assign- 
ed to its inhabitants, imposts on varied articles brought to its 
market centres, and levies from the threshing floors of the mandala 
in which it was located. By comparison Bilhari suggests a more 
extensive network: through such items as pepper, horses and ele- 
phants; its maņdapikā maintained contact with a much wider area. 
Considering that the two inscriptions speak of at least seven urban 
centres in the core area of the Kalacuri region in the upper 
Narmada basin, perhaps the possibility of a hierarchical order of 
settlements, covering the broad spectrum from rural to urban, is 
indicated. i 

There are two more pieces of relevant evidence from two dis- 
parate regions, one from the extreme south of Rajasthan and the 
other from north Karnataka. The Rajasthan record, dated Ap 1080, 
is from Arthuna, twenty-eight miles west of Banswara,** which 
provides a detailed list of levies imposed, in both cash and kind, 
in favour of a temple, Maņdalešvara Mahadeva, the name of the 
temple itself suggesting the nature of its origin. The levies relate 
to various categories of items which include agricultural produce 
of the immediate vicinity. The levies were to the tune of one 
hāraka measure of barley on an araghatta (i.e. field irrigated by an 
araghaftļa), one dramma on a pile of sugarcane, a bharaka measure 
on twenty packs of loaded grain (bhāņdadhānyānām). The imposts 
on merchants and merchant organizations are mentioned separately 
from*those on items sold at the market centre (hafta). On each 
bharaka measure of candied sugar and jaggery (khandagurayor- 
bharakam) belonging to the traders (vanijam) was imposed an 
amount which is not intelligible from the record; on each bharaka 
measure of majijistha, which obviously was to be used as a dye, 
and on thread and cotton, the amount was one rūpaka. In another 
part of the record is mentioned the vanikmandala or association of 
traders which was required to pay one dramma each month. 

The items which were sold at the market or were associated 
with it appear to have been subjected to meticulous assessment, 
although it is impossible to determine the basis on which the 


"Epigraphia Indica, vol. 14, pp. 295-310. See also H. V. Trivedi, Inscriptions 
of the Paramāras, Chandellas, Kachchapaghatas and Two Minor Dynasties 
(Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 7.2, Delhi, n.d.), pp. 286-96. 
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amount of impost was worked out: On every bharaka of coconuts 
was assigned one coconut; on each bullock load of salt one 
mānka measure of salt; one nut on every thousand arecanuts; on 
every ghataka of butter and sesame oil one pālika measure, and on 
each ‘kotika of clothing fabric’ one and a half rūpakas. Owing to 
the obsolete terms used in the record, the nature of other items 
listed cannot be ascertained with any certainty; nevertheless it 
seems that the decision to impose contributions in cash or in kind 
was determined on the basis of whether the items were divisible 
into required shares or not. On each shop of the traders in the 
market area was fixed a contribution of one dramma during the 
caitra festival and the festival of sacred thread. The braziers, 
located in the same area, paid a dramma a month, and each dis- 
tillery, run by the kalyapālas, four rūpakas. Besides, each house- 
hold was required to pay one dramma, whereas the contribution 
from a gambling house was fixed at two rūpakas. The record 
refers to other items which too were assessed and contributions 
from which were received either in kind or in some other variety 
of cash, such as vrsavimsopaka, but owing to the uncertainty of the 
meanings of the terms used in the record they are left out of the 
present discussion. In any case they would do no more than supple- 
ment the details already given. 

The north Karnataka record of 1204 from Belgaum,‘ called 
Veņugrāma in the record, is another detailed statement of several 
varieties of grants. They were made over to Subhacandra Bhattāraka, 
ācārya of the Jaina shrine Ratta Jinālaya of Belgaum. The record 
is of the period of Ratta Karttavirya IV of Saundatti; the temple 
too, as is evident from its name, was an act of patronage by this 
local ruler. Unlike the records analysed above, the Belgaum record 
provides a partial glimpse into the layout of urban space by men- 
tioning land, including arable land, as an item of grant within the 
territorial limits of Veņugrāma. Thus an area, included in the 
twenty-fourth hati or division of Veņugrāma, was given on tenure 
of sthalavrtti. The context and other details are even more telling: 


In the aforesaid Veņugrāma, in the western course of the great 
eastern street, on the north of the house of Duggiyara Tīkāņa, 
one house; in the western course of the western street, one 
house; in the western towngate, one house; in front of the white- 


*Epigraphia Indica, vol. 13, pp. 15-36, no. A. 
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plastered building of the god Kapilešvara, on the east of the 
Sāla-basadi, three houses; on the north of the road going to 
Aneyakere (elephant’s tank), a flower garden of two mattars and 
276 kammas according to the rod of Veņugrāma; on the west of 
the great tank of Alur of Kanamburige, twelve mattar of arable 
land; in the street on the south of the western market, one 
house, five cubits in width and twenty-one in length.4 


To this may be added another significant detail, given toward the 
close of the record, that Ratta Kārttavīrya donated to the Jaina 
sanctuary four bazaars ‘on the east of the high road at the western 
end of the northern course of the north street.’4 

The reference to the twenty-fourth hatti or division is a sufficient 
indication not only of the vast dimension of the settlement space 
marked off as Venugrama but of considerable intermingling of 
residential-cum-institutional and non-residential space as well. 
However, the focus of the record shifts immediately to the area of 
crucial economic activities of Veņugrāma, which centre around 
professionals of two major categories, the merchants and manu- 
facturers. The decision to make a comprehensive coverage of items 
on which levies are imposed for the purpose of contribution to the 
sanctuary of Šāntinātha emanates from an assembly composed of 
professionals of these two categories, headed by their leaders. 

The category of merchants includes not only the mummuridandas 
of Venugrama itself; it also comprises several groups of itinerant 
traders: the pattanigas of the total hereditary area of the Rattas, 
namely Kundi, 3,000; the traders of Lala or south Gujarat and 
those of Maleyāļa or Kerala. Their representation in the assembly 
is understandable since they were all involved in the movement of 
a great bulk of goods that converged at Venugrama. Since the 
terms used in the record for indicating quantity elude explanation, 
only a bare list of items which are specifically mentioned as coming 
from outside is all that can be provided.*$ They include various 
loads of paddy as well as husked rice, suggesting the importance of 
the cereal as an item of import (this supposition is further streng- 
thened by references to separate levies on bazaars of paddy shops 


4s] bid., lines 42-5. 
45Ibid., line 59. 
s6Ibid., lines 53-8. 
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and shops of husked rice),47 loads of black pepper, asafoetida, green 
ginger and turmeric, betel leaves and arecanuts, coconuts, palm 
leaves and grass, sugarcane and coarse sugar, plantains, and myro- 
balans. The list further extends to include raw and consumer items 
such as cotton and finished cloth, parcels of perfumery, and 
horses.*$ What is curious and defies explanation, however, is why 
the assembly decides to grant immunity on all imports ‘in the case 
of sixty-five oxen and buffaloes, however they be laden'.*? Since the 
loads are not specified, this clearly deprives us of further details of 
goods that move into Veņugrāma from outside. 

Despite its monotony, it was necessary to consolidate the list 
given above on the basis of the record: its range, covering a wide 
variety from paddy to horse, can alone make the composition of 
merchants who participated in the economic and other activities at 
Veņugrāma—as also the nature of transactions which obviously 
formed the core of its activities—understandable. There was a range 
of goods, starting from those which can be related to Veņugrāma's 
immediate rural context to those which could travel into it only 
through the organizations of professional itinerant merchants. The 
local participants in the assembly, besides the mummuridandas, 
were headed by goldsmiths, clothiers, oil merchants, and others. 
The imposts on local manufactures were on clothiers’ shops, a 
goldsmith’s ‘booth’, a jeweller’s shop and a perfumer’s shop.°° 
It is impossible to ascertain the point of time at which Venugrama 
started developing as a centre of manufacture. All that the Belgaum 
record suggests is that a space, initially of a rural character and 
still retaining a measure of that character, came over time to be a 
point of convergence of goods, obviously from a variety of dis- 
tances, and of specialized items of manufacture for sale. If there 
were other crafts which did not come under the purview of imposts, 
the record has very naturally chosen to ignore them. 

Starting from the significant fact that the urban settlement of the 
Belgaum record of 1204, which included cultivable land within the 
defined urban space, was known as Venugrama, several inferences 
can be drawn from the select early medieval evidence discussed so 
far. Although not invariably in a uniform manner, urban space 


1]bid., lines 54-5. 
*]bid., lines 51-3. 
Ibid., lines 51-2. 
sIbid., lines 52-3. 
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represented a slow transformation of rural space, perhaps reflect- 
ing in most cases a non-nuclear organization of such space.5! Epi- 
graphy provides inadeguate evidence on how a total urban space 
was defined, but considering what was relevant to this evidence 
hatta or maņdapikā emerge as key terms for understanding the core 
of the urban space structure. They appear to have combined manu- 
facture and exchange—two dominant activities of any settlement 
worth being considered a township. That their potential as sources 
of revenue is recognized by the ruling élite is the criterion by 
which such activities are assumed to be dominant. The details of 
items of exchange vary from one centre to another, but there is one 
common denominator: the mobilization of agricultural products, 
both in the form of foodgrains and commercial items, at certain 
points in space where the act of exchange is intermingled with other 
economic and non-economic activities. It is essential to remember 
that the process of mobilization has a history which precedes the 
imposition of levies—an event with which alone the epigraphs are 
concerned—as a form of religious patronage. In other words the 
‘ceremonial’ or ‘ritual’ centres which represented the important 
foci of many urban settlements were themselves part of a system of 
resource mobilization and redistribution. The total complex of 
these will have to be underscored if one were to understand the 
specificity of the urbanization process in early medieval India. 

The ‘gross’ surplus® which constituted the subsistence base of 
this urbanization covered a noticeably wide range of commercial 
and industrial items, including commercial crops. The production 
and variety of these appear, from the surveys available for this 
period, to have been on the increase.5 The exchange ‘nodes’ pre- 


st This has been suggested elsewhere as well with regard both to the urban 
centres of early historical and early medieval periods: B. D. Chattopadhyaya; 
and idem, ‘Mathura from the Suga to the Kusana period: an historical out- 
line’ (forthcoming). This, however, should not be taken to mean that there 
was no nucleation of professional or caste groups within the urban space- 
Early medieval records, in fact, abound in references to such agglomerations. 

s2For an elaboration of the concept of ‘gross-surplus’ see R. M. Adams, The 
Evolution of Urban Society, p. 46. 

s3While any estimate, in comparative terms, would be impossible to cite, 
this is an impression which general works on early medieval India seem tO 
convey through: (i) references to frequency and variety of such crops, (ii) regu- 
lar movements of such crops for purposes of exchange. See A. K. Chaudhary, 
ch. 6; P. Niyogi, pp. 23-37; B. P. Mazumdar, Socio-economic History of Nor- 
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suppose a productive rural hinterland, and that this essential link 
has not gone entirely unnoticed is evident from the relationship 
which has sometimes been suggested between some urban centres 
and their local rural contexts. Of Kudumūkku-Palaiyārai in the 
Coļa region the following comnients bring out the relevance of this 
relationship: 


Numerous peasant settlements arose in this region from the 
Sangam period down to the thirteenth century, forming the main 
resource base of the Coļas. The crucial stage in its development 
into an urban centre would be the period of the proliferation of 
bralimadeyadevadānas, the seventh to ninth centuries AD, hence- 
forth a continuous phenomenon, showing the availability of 
sufficient resources for supporting a large population. ** 


Similarly Māmallapuram, which, in the reign of Rājarāja I, was 
administered by a mdnagaram—signifying its status as an urban 
centre—‘was said to have received the products of the fifty villages 
of Amar Kottam (the regional unit of government) that were 
under the jurisdiction of a Cola official’.55 Veņugrāma is similarly 
believed to have been the chief town of a small district of seventy 
villages.*% 

Despite their disparate geographical locations the point to be 
considered regarding urban centres is the kind of centripetality of 
surplus flow which alone could make urbanization a viable socio- 
economic process. The mobilization of surplus is invariably asso- 
ciated with an ‘elaboration of complex institutional mechanisms’.57 
The mechanisms of production and mobilization of agricultural 
items—which have been underlined as the major economic activi- 
ties that generated and sustained urban centres of the early medie- 
val period—are ultimately tied up with the hierarchized structure 


thern India (1030-1194 AD) (Calcutta, 1960), pp. 177-80; S. Gururajachar, 
Some Aspects of Economic and Social Life in Karnataka (AD 1000-1300) (Mysore, 
1974), ch. 3. G. R. Kuppuswamy has attempted a distribution map of crops in 
Karnataka between the close of the tenth and the middle of the fourteenth 
century; see Kuppuswamy, pp. 60-6, map facing p. 48. 

SR, Champakalakshmi, ‘Growth of urban centres in South India’, p. 22. 

sK. R. Hall, Trade and Statecraft in the Age of the Colas (New Delhi, 1980), 
p. 166. 

56 Epigraphia Indica, vol. 13, p. 18. 

“R. M. Adams, p. 46. 
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of polity in the period.** An elaboration of this linkage is not possi- 
ble within the brief span of this essay. It suffices to say that this 
complex power structure not only skimmed the surface of what was 
brought to market in the form of levies but that, in the final ana- 
lysis, this structure was responsible for drawing the rural product- 
ive units—and groups with exchangeable commercial items—into 
the network of urban centres. It could do this because the various 
groups of élites were not only the ideal customers of circulating 
high value goods but because they were also, in a complex situa- 
tion of land distribution (partly characterized by the system of 
assignments), the ultimate destination towards which the surplus 
was to move. 


IV 


If urbanization of the early medieval period with its continuity into 
the medieval period is taken as a case of third urbanization, in 
what ways did it differ from early historical urbanization? Only a 
tentative response to this question is attempted here. It has been 
remarked that early historical urban centres were all characterized 
by, first, being centres of political power, second, by large agri- 
cultural hinterlands, and third, by their location along well deve- 
loped trade routes.*” The conjunction of these features may go well 
with the earliest phase of early historical urbanization, but it is 
doubtful if this conjunction continued with the horizontal expansion 
of the urbanization process. In the context of early historical 
urbanism it is legitimate to think in terms of an epicentre—really 
the region spread over the stretch of the upper Ganges and middle 
Ganges basin—and a subsequent expansion reaching out in stages 
to different parts of the subcontinent. There thus developed a wide 
network accentuated by new factors, which accounts for a certain 
uniformity in cultural items unearthed by archaeology at the early 
urban centres. They did each have an agrarian base, with the 
exception perhaps of those which, with their littoral locations, 
were more tied up with maritime trade than with an agricultural 


58For details see R. S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, chs. 2 and 5; B. N. S. 
Yadav, ch. 3. 

Dilip K. Chakrabarti, ‘Concept of urban revolution and the Indian con- 
text’, Puratattva (Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of India), no. 6 (1972-3), 
pp. 30-1. 
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hinterland. But it is not adeguate to try to understand early urban 
centres, particularly those of the early centuries of the Christian 
era, only in terms of their interaction and integration with an 
immediate hinterland. If Taxila was one point in the network which 
linked up early urban centres, the other points could well have 
been as distant as Pātaliputra in the east, Barygaza in the west 
and Ter or Paithan in the south." 

Early medieval urban centres did not have an epicentre, even 
though it may be empirically established that urban centres in 
different regional contexts represent different chronological stages. 
There is again no lack of interregional linkage, for we do often 
come across references to the presence of distant merchants in 
various urban centres.*! But there is nothing in the records which 
could indicate the regularity of such exchange on a subcontinental 
level, notwithstanding the possibility that certain prized items of 
trade may have had a fairly extensive itinerary. Epigraphic evidence 
bearing on the range of interaction of early medieval urban centres 
seems to suggest that they were far more rooted in their regional 
contexts than their early historical predecessors. No early medieval 
centre seems to be comparable—and the absence of archaeological 
information alone may not be a sufficient explanation—with such 
early fortified settlements as Kaušāmbī or Ahicchatrā, but it may 
be significant that the estimates available regarding the numerical 
strength of early medieval urban centres suggest a high incidence. 
The estimates are imperfect, irregular and only incidentally done, 
and are cited only for their dubious worth. 

According to one estimate the Malwa area in the Paramāra 
period had twenty towns. The number is eight, obviously an 


60See, as illustration of this, the evidence of The Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea, translated and edited by W. H. Schoff (reprinted Delhi, 1974), pp. 41-3. 

‘'\Byidence for the itinerary of nanddesis or merchants of disparate regional 
origins is more readily available for the south than the north; B. Stein, ‘Coro- 
mandel trade in medieval India’, in John Parker (ed.), Merchants and Scholars 
(University of Minnesota Press, 1965), pp. 47-62; K. R. Hall, Trade and State- 
craft in the Age of the Colas, ch. 6; S. Gururajachar, Some Aspects of Economic 
and Social Life in Karnataka (AD 1000-1300), ch. 5. However, in different parts 
of north and west India too, distant merchants can be seen to converge at points 
which serve as foci of commercial transactions. See, for example, Epigraphia 
Indica, vol. I, pp. 184-90; The Indian Antiguary, vol. 58, pp. 161ff. 

62R, S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, p. 245. 
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extremely low figure, for the Caulukya period in Gujarat.% 
T. Venkateswara Rao estimates the number to have been more than 
seventy in Andhra between 1000 and 1336,6* and Dasaratha Sharma 
has compiled a list of 131 places in the Cāhamāna dominions, ‘most 
of which seem to have been towns’. In a century-wise estimate for 
Karnataka, made on the basis of epigraphic sources, it has been 
shown that compared to seventeen in the seventh century and ‘more 
than twenty-one’ in the eighth century there was a ‘sudden increase’ 
from the tenth century onward, and ‘more than seventy-eight towns 
are noticed in the inscriptions of the eleventh century.’ The numbers 
are clearly uneven, and this is largely due to the absence of any 
criteria for identifying urban centres. 

But the estimates do make one positive point: the emergence of 
centres which could be considered distinct from rural settlement 
units was phenomenal in the early medieval period. This is not sur- 
prising if considered in the light of the profusion of place names in 
early medieval records. Since the majority of urban centres of this 
period were primarily nodal points in local exchange networks, the 
numerical strength of settlements and a growth in the number of 
locality élites would tend to result in the proliferation of urban 
centres of relatively modest dimensions. They would thus reflect the 
character of the economy and polity of the period: unlike the early 
historical centres, which were directly linked up with centres of 
authority with supra-regional loci, the majority of the early medie- 
yal centres would correspond to different tiers of regional power. 
Like land, urban settlements too came to be objects of assignment— 
a phenomenon which further reinforced the intimate linkage bet- 
ween them and their immediate locality.” 

In the final analysis, however, was the basic nature of early medi- 


63P, Niyogi, pp. 120-1. 

“T. Venketeswara Rao, pp. 124-29; map 3. 

65D, Sharma, Early Chauhan Dynasties (A study of Chauhan political history, 
Chauhan political institutions and life in the Chauhan dominions from c. 800 to 
1316 AD) (Delhi, 1959), pp. 311-6. 

650, P, Prasad, ‘A study of towns in Karnataka’, pp. 151-9. 

67For examples of this from the early medieval period see Epigraphia Indica, 
vol. I, pp. 162-79, document no. 27; ibid., vol. 19, pp. 69-75; the Gurgi record 
of the Kalacuris, urban centres in whose dominions have been discussed above, 
also mentions that the king donated a whole city crowded with citizens as 4 
grant (Puram paurajanākīrņam samastakam|bhaktyā samarpayāmāsa šāsanatvena 
bhūpatih), Mirashi, p. 230, verse 41. 
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eval urban centres so very different from that of their predecessors 
of the early historical period? With our present understanding it may 
be too early to tell, but even so M. I. Finley’s broad typologies of 
‘consumer’ cities and ‘commercial’ cities, which correspond to cities 
of the classical and the medieval west respectively, do not seem to 
relate to the Indian urban phases.® If his major variable, the rent- 
iers and revenue collectors, was what characterized the ancient city, 
this variable was characteristic of both early historical and early 
medieval phases of Indian urbanization. At the same time the 
organizational and occupational specificities of Indian urban centres 
accommodated the commercial élite, organized into guilds, as a 
substantial component in their structure. It was this juxtaposition 
which may have prevented both the emergence of two distinct typo- 
logies as well as the Indian urban groups from approximating to 
the category of the ‘burgher’ in the medieval west.® Even the as- 
pired mobility of the Indian social groups did not extend beyond 
validation within the norms of a traditional social order, the broad 


contours of which remained identical in both early historical and 


early medieval phases.” 


sM. I. Finley, ‘The Ancient City : From Fustel de Coulanges to Max Weber 
and beyond’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, vol. 19 (1977), pp. 
305-27. 

69Cf. the perceptive comments of Carlo M. Cipolla, ‘The Origins’, in Carlo 
M. Cipolla (ed.), The Fontana Economic History of Europe, vol. I: The Middle 
Ages (Collins/Fontana, 1973), pp. 12-23. The contrast is brought out also by 
John Merrington, p. 178ff. 

The separation of the town from the country, which set the pace of change 
in the medieval west, did not take place in India. It would thus be futile to 
try to see in the emergence of early medieval towns a possible dissolvent of 
«Indian Feudalism’. For a critique of such attempts see D. N. Jha, ‘Early 
Indian Feudalism: A historiographical critique’, Presidential Address, Section 
I, Ancient India, Indian History Congress, 40th session (Waltair, 1979). 

7 Vaisyvapuranamu, a medieval Telugu Purana based apparently on earlier 
historical events, is an excellent example of this conformity to societal norms. 
The Purana relates to the Komatis, also known in early medieval records as 
Nakaramu-102 or merchants of 102 gotras. The ascendancy of the merchants is 
evident from the way they styled themselves lords of the city of Penugonda and 
the way they were organized into a highly closed group. Their social organ- 
ization sought validation not only through claiming the vaišya status but also 
through rigid observance of the social customs of the community, called 
menarikam or kulācāra-dharmamu. For details, T. Venkateswara Rao, pp. 
240-5, 


Urbanization in Medieval 
Tamil Nadu 


R. CHAMPAKALAKSHMI 


In recent years much of the historical research on medieval South 
Indiahasconcerneditself with agrarianstructures, peasant settlements 
and the general pattern of socio-economic changes. Problems in 
the interpretation of epigraphic records, the confused state of numis- 
matic evidence and the inadequacy of statistical data have deterred 
scholars from reconstructing the history of urban development, 
despite their interest in trade patterns, merchant and craft organiza- 
tions, and state participation in such activities. 

Conventional historical works! abound in references to urban 
centres and trade organizations but fail to provide any meaningful 
framework, conceptual or chronological, for understanding urban 
processes. One of the major flaws from which such works suffer is 
purely methodological and lies mainly in their isolated treatment of 
agrarian and urban institutions—and their development—as entire- 
ly unrelated aspects, as also in covering wide spans of time with- 
out pausing to recognize and demarcate the phases indicating 
change or progress. 

The study of the Céla state by Burton Stein? introduces a new 
conceptual model for the medieval South Indian state, namely the 


1A. Appadorai, Economic Conditions in Southern India, vols. I and Il, 
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segmentary state. This work makes serious efforts to provide a 
framework for the empirical data on South India, rather ambitiously 
attempting to cover a vast span of time, a ‘longitudinal interest’ of 
about seventeen centuries. Notwithstanding the interest that it has 
aroused and the critiques that it has provoked, the work has little 
to offer on urban institutions. It takes passing note of the nagaram 
as an organization of merchants and makes oblique references to 
‘temple urbanization’ of the twelfth-thirteenth centuries as an in- 
evitable part of the changing scene at the decline of Céla power. 
The author’s treatment of the nagaram is cursory and incidental 
to his major concern, namely peasant society and the agrarian 
order. 

Some useful investigation in this direction has been made by 
Kenneth R. Hall, whose works? are mainly devoted to the study of 
the nagaram as a marketing centre. The works of both Stein and 
Hall have undoubtedly been inspired by and draw largely upon the 
scientific study of the agrarian unit called the nādu and its assembly, 
the Nadu, by Y. Subbarayalu,* the nādu being the segment in Stein’s 
analysis of the Cēļa state and the nagaram its marketing centre in 
Hall’s interpretation. While Hall’s works are admittedly more rele- 
vant to the study of urban processes, they also exhibit the same 
tendency as the others in treating the whole of the Cēļa period 
(AD 850-1278) as an undifferentiated unit, particularly in using epi- 
graphic data of widely divergent dates for the study of urban insti- 
tutions like the nagaram and merchant guilds. His main work, 
Trade and Statecraft in the Age of the Cēļas, however, lays empha- 
sis on the role of the Periya nādu and the increasing role of mer- 
chants, the latter in collusion with warlords, as a contributory fac- 
tor in the decline of the Cēļa state. 

Hall’s major concern is the nagaram and its interaction with 
other local institutions like the brahmadeya and ūr and what he, 
like Stein, calls the supra-local assembly, the Periya nādu. His study 
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of the Tiruvidaimarudūr urban complex is an attempt to view ‘the 
peasant state and society of Cēļa times’ from the vantage point of 
an urban centre near the core of the Cola region. This is partly a 
critique of Stein’s theory of a powerful nāttār and nādu autonomy. 
It posits the idea that Cēļa policy favouring the nagaram as much 
as the brahmadeya—in opposition to the primacy of nddu institu- 
tions—was aimed at reducing nādu autonomy and discouraging the 
mutually supportive interactions among local assemblies through 
the temple. These, in Hall’s view, were the centralizing efforts of 
the Cēļas, in response to which the nāttār created the Periya nādu 
as a supra-local unit of societal integration to protect their self- 
interest vis-a-vis the Cēļas. 

It is not my direct concern here to show the incorrectness of the 
assessment made by both Stein and Hall of the role of the Periya 
nādu. It may however be emphasized that the Periya nādu was a 
different kind of organization meant to serve as a guild of agricul- 
turists, or, more correctly, of dealers in agricultural commodities, 
a development of great significance in the urban activities of medie- 
val Tamil Nadu. Hall’s study of the economy of Kāiicīpuram is, on 
the other hand, of greater interest to urban historians, for it pro- 
vides some comparisons between urban experiences in medieval 
South India and medieval northern Europe. 

This essay aims to identify some areas of fruitful research and 
promising lines of investigation in relation to urban processes in 
medieval Tamil Nadu. Two major periods of urbanization can be 
recognized in Tamil Nadu, the first coinciding with the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era, i.e. the Sangam period, and the second 
with the period of the Colas, i.e. from the ninth to the thirteenth 
centuries AD. The intervening period provides through fairly large- 
scale agrarian expansion the basis for the growth of urban centres 
in the Cola period. These two periods represent different kinds of 
urban experience, characteristic respectively of a tribal society in 
the process of development and an agrarian society with well orga- 
nized institutions. 

The predominant factor in the urbanization of the Sangam period 
would appear to be maritime trade, in which the early chiefdoms 
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actively participated. (There is a need to rethink the nature of the 
polities of the Sangam Céras, Colas and Pandyas, which may at 
best be described as chiefdoms or potential monarchies—although 
the term vendar used in Sangam works for rulers has been inter- 
preted as ‘kings’.) The decline in overseas trade led to the decline 
of urban centres, most of which were ports or emporia of trade. It 
also partially explains the sudden disappearance of the early chief- 
doms. 

Early medieval South India, Tamil Nadu in particular, provides a 
conspicuous example of rural-urban continuum without a clearcut 
demarcation of rural-urban boundaries. In this context, it is relevant 
to raise certain crucial questions relating to pre-industrial societies. 
For example, what are the links between agricultural production 
and urban growth and the degree to which agricultural growth and 
the availability of a surplus is a necessary precondition to urban 
development? Does an increase in commerce and overseas trade, 
and the consequent emergence of centres of commodity exchange 
or an entrepôt market, stimulate agricultural production? To what 
extent do towns develop as centres of commodity production or 
distribution centres in relation to the internal economy, as oppos- 
ed to the growth of towns in response to the demands of overseas 
trade? 

In the South Indian context answers to these questions may be 
sought first in the agrarian development which preceded and conti- 
nued through the Cola period. In the pre-Cēļa period, Pallava 
dominance over the region north of the Kaveri and the revival of 
Pandya power in Madurai (sixth to ninth centuries AD) marked a 
major shift in agrarian organization through the introduction of 
new elements as integrative forces, namely, the brahmadeya and the 
temple. Land grants to brahmanas (brahmadeyas) and temples 
(dēvadānas) by ruling classes (and subsequently by socially impor- 
tant groups like the ve/a/a landowners) were initiated by the Pallav- 
as and Pandyas, marking the extension of cultivation, an increase 
in agricultural activities, and a more intensive agrarian organiza- 
tion. This was followed by the emergence of trade centres, initially 
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in key areas, leading subseguently to the evolution in the Cēļa 
period of a network of such centres dependent on a degree of agra- 
rian expansion. 

A further step towards this process was the development of orga- 
nized trade through merchant guilds, specialization in the market- 
ing of specific local commodities through the nagaram, and exotic 
and luxury goods through itinerant guilds. Trade and commercial 
activity were consciously promoted by royal policy through con- 
guests, the development of ports, and the encouragement of pro- 
duction centres and guild activity. In response to this constant de- 
mand and encouragement, specialization of crafts followed and pro- 
duction centres catering to an expanding market—internal and ex- 
ternal—through organized commerce, emerged. A conspicuous shift 
in the emphasis from agricultural to non-agricultural economic 
activities and commercial agriculture in some centres was also a 
part of this process. 

Urban growth in the Cēļa period relates mainly to the expansion 
of existing rural settlements. Clusters of such settlements emerged 
in the core areas or delta regions, forming the nuclei of medieval 
kingdoms. They may be described as ‘pluralistic’ settlements, with 
several temples as centres of different socio-religious groups pur- 
suing various economic activities. 

The temple as the institutional base for socio-economic and poli- 
tical integration assumes great significance from the period of the 
Bhakti Movement (seventh to ninth centuries AD).* Under the Colas 
some of these bhakti centres became leading political, sacred or pil- 
grimage centres and evolved into huge urban complexes, either 
around a single large temple or with multiple temples together 
forming parts of an urban complex. Such temples were built by the 
major ruling dynasties and their subordinates, either to legitimize 
their sovereignty or to bring various socio-economic groups within 
the orbit of bhakti centres. Temples became landed magnates, with 
tenants and temple servants remunerated through land. They also 
received gold and money endowments from the ninth century and 
invested such grants again in land, or occasionally in trade. 

The growth in the economic activities of such temples led to 


c The exponents of the bhakti ideology, namely the Vaisņava ālvārs and 
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urban development. There was also a corresponding expansion in 
the architectural structure of the temple from a small nuclear shrine 
into huge horizontal temple complexes with several enclosures and 
towering gateways, encompassing many shrines, halls of educational 
and cultural activities, hospitals, and monastic establishments with 
lineages of religious heads controlling temple administration. 

The rural-urban continuum is best illustrated by such centres, 
which had a dependable hinterland where agricultural output was 
assuredly above subsistence level. The trade in agricultural commo- 
dities and local goods as well as luxuries and exotic items from dis- 
tant lands that such centres attracted must be seen as a comple- 
mentary factor in this development. The demand generated by the 
local élite and the temple for locally unavailable goods brought iti- 
nerant trade to these markets and encouraged the large-scale settle- 
ment of craftsmen and artisans who were eventually accommodated 
in the temple centre. 

The process was slow and spread over a span of four centuries. 
Thus, initially one could look for urban growth among core regions 
where clusters of brahmadeyas and dēvadānas emerged (Table I). 
One of the leading examples of such urban growth is Kudamikku- 
Palaiyārai, the residential capital and twin city of the Colas.’ 

This twin city came up on the banks of the Arisilaru and 
Mudikondan, distributaries in the Kaveri delta—which was the re- 
source base of the Cēļas both in the early period (the second century 
BC to the second century AD) and later, when they re-emerged as 
the most powerful South Indian dynasty in the ninth century. The 
resource potential of this region is indicated by the numerous pea- 
sant settlements dating from the Sangam age and also by the ten- 
dency of early brahmadeyas to cluster together and proliferate 
rapidly in this area. Statistical data shows that the brahmadeyas 
were densest around Kumbhakonam (ancient Kudamūkku). During 
the seventh to the ninth centuries the Pallavas and Pandyas attempt- 
ed to colonize the Kaveri delta through brahmadeyas and, in the 
process, were drawn into a series of armed conflicts with each other, 
before the re-emergence of the Colas with the same region as their 
nucleus. The river system in the delta was carefully built up into an 
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irrigation network from the ninth century by the Cēļas, and thus 
came to represent a rich source of revenue, with a large surplus 
capable of supporting a major concentration of population. The 
foundation of Tanjāvūr and Gangaikondacēļapuram as the capi- 
tals was perhaps determined by Cēļa anxiety to protect this 
resource base. 

Two early nagarams called Tiraimūr and Kumaramārttaņdapuram 
served as market centres for this region after the ninth century, 
apart from a colony of merchants called Nandipuram in Palaiyārai. 
Kudamūkku represented the religious or sacred complex and 
Palaiyārai the palace complex. In both the complexes, temples came 
up at different points of time between the ninth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, each with a settlement around it, akin to a modern colony 
in a large city. 

The major economic activities centring around these temples 
are reflected through endowments in the form of land, cows, sheep, 
gold and money for a variety of purposes such as religious festivals, 
the feeding of brahmanas and other ascetics, the burning of lamps, 
reconstruction and renovation of temple structures, ornaments to 
the deities, religious discourses, and educational institutions. The 
temples had their treasuries, archives and administrative machinery, 
usually controlled by the landed groups, particularly brahmanas 
and high-caste non-brahmanas or vēļāļas. 

The social groups involved in these activities were members of 
the royal family, Cola officials of high rank, palace servants, perso- 
nal retinues of the royal members, members of elephant corps, 
leading landowners from other parts of the Cola kingdom, local 
merchants, horse traders from the distant Kerala region, and mer- 
chants from other districts of Tamil Nadu and the itinerant merchant 
guilds. In order to look after the temple’s movable property, such 
as cows and sheep, there was a special class of shepherds called 
manradis. The kaikkēļas (part-time soldiers and weavers) were 
another important community involved in the gift-making processes. 

Gifts of land came mainly from the landowning groups, while 
gold and monetary gifts came more often from merchants, local 
and itinerant. Coined money as a medium of exchange became 

regular from the tenth century onwards. The Cola mint was located 
in Kudamūkku. 

With intensive architectural and sculptural activity between the 
ninth and thirteenth centuries, regular colonies of architects and sculp- 
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tors must have existed here throughout the Cēļa period and after. 
Two of the major industries of the Cēļa period, metalware and tex- 
tiles, were located in this complex. Apart from the making of cop- 
per and brass vessels, the ritual needs of the temples led to the 
evolution of a big centre for the art of casting bronze images for 
the temples, a craft in which Cēļa artists achieved unparalleled skill 
and excellence. To this day the Kumbhakonam region remains a 
major centre of bronze casting and vessel making. Weaving was 
the second major industry and was so renowned that in the six- 
teenth-seventeenth centuries weavers from Saurashtra (western India) 
migrated and settled in Kumbhakonam. 

With the decline of the Cēļas, the administrative and political 
importance of the city as a nerve centre of Cola administration also 
declined, and Palaiyārai, or the palace or residental complex, dis- 
integrated into small villages and hamlets which are at present 
suburbs of modern Kumbhakonam, a taluk headquarters. In the 
post-Cēļa period Kumbhakonam survived as an urban centre due 
largely to its continuance as a sacred centre. 

Apart from the core region of the Cēļas, situations of a similar 
nature led to urban growth in other areas, although the pace and 
extent of growth differed in various degrees. 

Two major brahmadeyas of the Tirunelveli district became the 
nuclei of a huge urban complex with the occupation of the Pandya 
country by the imperial Cēļas in the eleventh century. Rajaraja- 
caturvedimangalam, the present Mannarkoyil, which grew around a 
Visnu temple built early in the eleventh century by the Cera sub- 
ordinate of the Cēļas, developed into an urban centre by the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. The present Tiruvalisvaram? and 
Ambāsamudram (Ilangéykkudi),!° north and south of Mannārkēyil 
respectively, were also parts of this centre. In Brahmadēšam east 
of Mannarkoyil, one may recognize its origin as a brahmadeya. 
Rājēndracēļapuram was the first nagaram or maketing centre of 
this urban complex and dates from the period of Rajéndra I (1018- 
44), after whom it was named.!! The Cola-Pandya viceroys had 
their residential quarters in Rajéndracolapuram.'? A second nagaram 
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called Vindanūr also came up by the twelfth century in the vicinity 
of Mannārkēyil.!5 Merchants from the Kumbhakonam region, i.e. 
from the distant town of Kumaramārttāņdapuram!t and the 
itinerant merchant guild called the Nānādeši Tisai Ayirattu 
Aiūūūrruvar!5 participated in the trade and commercial activities 
of this city from the eleventh century onwards. 

The Siva temple at Tiruvālīšvaram was entrusted to the care of 
the Cēļa army called Mūnrukai Mahāsēnai,!$ a feature of great 
significance in temple management and protection when considered 
along with the fact that Tiruvalisvaram acquired the status 
of an Erivīrappattaņa,'” a merchant town protected by armed 
troops. 

The part played by the Golaki matha in the urban development 
of Tiruvālīšvaram in the thirteenth century was no less important,!8 
for such mathas attracted itinerant trade on account of their organi- 
zational network.!? 

Lying between the Tamraparni and Gatana rivers (called 
Mudikoņdacēļappērāru and Rājarājappērāru in Cola inscriptions)?’ 
the Mannārkēyil urban centre is located in the picturesque amphi- 
theatre that descends from the Podiyil hills commanding entry into 
the Pandya country from the Cera land (Kerala). The whole area 
between the two rivers forms a rich agricultural tract, which the 
Colas selected as their base in the Pandya region, creating new 
brahmadeyas and nagarams. The size of this urban complex was 
about 6.44 kms x 4.83 kms,?! comparable to the Kuģamūkku com- 
plex in the core of the Cola heartland. 

Further east was Cēravanmādēvicaturvedimangalam (Sermadevi) 
on the south bank of the Tāmraparņi, dating back to the period 
of Rājarāja I (985-1014), with a concentration of small settlements 
around it, linked to the main brahmadeya. Among its more impor- 
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tant hamlets are Karisūlndamangalam or Kailāsamangalam or 
Ten Tiruvengadam and Pattalmaģai,?* with huge Visnu temples 
in addition to the major Visnu and Siva temples of the main centre. 
The nagaram of Rājēndracēļapuram with its palace also served as 
the major market centre of this region from the eleventh century.** 

The merchant corporation of the Five Hundred patronized the 
Visņu temple of Nigarilicēļa Viņņagaram in this centre.” Kakikkēļa 
and Sāliya weavers and terinda-kaikkēļa army men, sculptors and 
merchants, both local and from other towns, were among the many 
socio-economic groups involved in the commercial activities of this 
centre.26 Šaiva and Vaisnava mathas?! and a Sarasvati bhaņdāra or 
library attached to one of the Visnu temples?* are the other insti- 
tutional forces which contributed to the urban growth of this centre 
in the twelfth-thirteenth centuries. 

The location of the Cēļa palace in this region and the concerted 
efforts of the Colas towards the development of the region in the 
eleventh century would seem to have been greatly influenced by 
their trade policy, as also their interests, which are visibly heighten- 
ed in this period,” in the northern parts of Sri Lanka. 

Madurāntakam (Madurāntakacaturvedimangalam) in Chingleput 
district became the nucleus of an urban centre from the time of 
Parāntaka I (907-55), its various quarters developing around 
Vaisņava and Šaiva temples built by the imperial Cēļas in the 
tenth-eleventh centuries.*” It acquired several hamlets through 
endowments?! and a market called Vīracēļappērangāģi.? In com- 
parison with the huge urban complexes in the core region of the 
Célas and Pandyas of the eleventh-twelfth centuries, this centre 
appears to be a small town. Nonetheless, urban features were pre- 
sent in varying degrees in several such small towns, many of which 
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attained the status of a rtaniyūr (tan-karu) due to an increase in 
size, population and economic functions (Table III). Madurāntakam 
was a taniyūr in Kalattir Kottam. Uttiramerūr, an early brahma- 
deya, also acguired the status of a taniyūr in Kāliyūr-Kēttam by 
the tenth century. Eņņāyiram (also called Brahmadēšam) and 
Tribhuvani (Tribhuvanamādēvi caturvedimangalam)** in South 
Arcot district also belong to the same category. The former had a 
huge Vedic college and a hostel attached to the temple which 
attracted Valafijiyar merchants, who traded in articles required by 
the hostel in return for money deposited with them.** Tirukka luk- 
kunram, also a taniyūr in Kaļattūr Kottam with three temples— 
one of which dates from Pallava times—had its own nagaram or 
marketing centre by the eleventh century.” 

Bahar (Vāgūr or Aļagiyacēļa caturvedimangalam) in Pondichery, 
Udaiyārkudi, Villupuram (Jananātha caturvedimangalam) and 
Chidambaram, all in South Arcot district, and Tiruvannamalai in 
North Arcot district, are some of the other taniyūrs of the Cola 
period.5* They became fairly numerous from the middle Cola 
period and had dependable hinterlands to meet the demands of a 
sizeable town and an occasionally mobile population. 

A major consequence of the earlier agrarian expansion of the 
seventh-ninth centuries was an increase in commercial activity after 
the ninth century. Large-scale commercial activity was confined to 
a few areas in the pre-Cēļa period. Kacci of the Sangam period 
assumes the role of the premier city in South India from Pallava 
times, both as a seat of political power and as the largest textile 
production and commercial centre, apart from its character asa 
Ghatikāsthāna or seat of learning. It became a sacred centre by 
acquiring, both under the Pallavas and Cēļas, a large number of 
Šaiva and Vaisnava temples. Kacci was sanskritized into Kaiicipur@ 

and Kaficimanagara, the latter nomenclature being indicative of its 
commercial growth into a great or more prestigious market.” 
Such a mānagaram more often owed its creation to state sponsor- 
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ship than did a mere nagaram or market centre.'? The other mā- 
nagaram of the Pallavas was the port of Māmallapuram on the coast 
(Table IV). Both acted as centres of a large network of maritime 
commerce which connected Tondaimandalam with the outside world. 
While Māmallapuram is on the coast, Kāicīpuram's location on 
the banks of the Pālār provided easy access to the port of 
Māmallapuram, as also to Vayalūr, another important Pallava 
centre on the coast at the mouth of the Palar. 

Using the networks and centres model in his study of the naga- 
ram as a market centre in South India in the Pallava-Cēļa period, 
Hall has argued that Kāñci’s economic growth was also linked to 
the development of inland commerce, in which it played a domi- 
nantrole.*t This model, derived from that of Skinner for rural China, 
suggests the existence of market centres (i.e. nagaram) serving net- 
works of villages, i.e. the nagaram as a well-developed system even in 
the Pallava period, with Kajficipuram as a mānagaram at the apex 
of a pyramid of different levels of exchange. This system linked the 
villages with market centres or nagaraim, and the nagaram in turn 
with mānagaram. However, there is no clear evidence of such a 
link in the Pallava period, for the earliest datable reference to a 
nagaram, which served as the nuclear marketing centre of the agra- 
rian unit called the nādu (which was its local marketing territory) 
is of the early Cēļa period in tenth century. In Pallava inscriptions 
very few nagarams are met with and their relation to the pastoral- 
agrarian unit called kējtam of the Pallava period cannot be ascer- 
tained. In all there are four nagarams (Table IV) known from 
Pallava inscriptions, apart from Kāñcī and Māmallapuram as mā- 
nagarams, namely Virificipuram in North Arcot district on the south 
bank of the Palar (Seruvālaimangalam in inscriptions) of the eighth 
century,*? Tiruvadigai near Cuddalore on the coast in South Arcot 
district of the late ninth century, Kīlūr (Tirukkēvalūr) in South 
Arcot district, an inland market centre on the banks of the 
Ponnaiyār,** and Tirunāgešvaram (Kumaramārttāņdapuram in ins- 
criptions)** in Tanjavur district on the banks of the Arisil, a distri- 
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butary in the Kaveri delta. Twenty-four Kēttams are traditionally 
assigned to the Tondaimandalam or Pallava region,*% of which only 
a few are known from Pallava records. Such a network-centre model 
is hence not useful in the context of the Pallava period. On the 
other hand Hall’s study of the nagaram of the Cola period is more 
consistent with this marketing system, into which the itinerant mer- 
chant guilds were drawn from the eleventh century onwards. Itine- 
rant merchant guilds which traded with South East Asia and Sri Lanka 
are visible in the Pallava records only in the ninth century. The 
Maņigramam?” is the only such guild known to Pallava inscriptions 
and from Takua Pa on the Isthmus of Kra in South East Asia.** 

Kāficīpuram became a secondary political centre under the Cēļas, 
but its commercial character continued as before. Even when it lost 
its importance as a political centre at the end of the Cēļa period, 
its sacred character has helped to retain its vitality asa commercial 
centre down to modern times. Māmallapuram was superseded by 
Nāgapattiņam as the chief port of the Cēļas. Yet it continued to 
be a part of the huge commercial network till about the thirteenth 
century. ; 

The nagarams of Tiruvadi, Tirukkévalir (Kilir) and Virificipuram 
continued as market centres under the Colas. In addition, their 
sacred and political associations kept alive their urban character 
even beyond the Cola period. 

The emergence and proliferation of the nagaram kept pace with 
the increase in commercial activity under the Colas (Table IV). The 
pattern of their distribution led Hall to treat them as marketing 
centres, a maximum of one per nādu, each nddu serving as the local 
marketing territory for the nagaram.*? While this appears to be gene- 
rally true, there is evidence of more than one nagaram in some 
nādus,5% which may perhaps be attributed to a greater density of 


46T, V. Mahalingam, Kāūicīpuram in Early South Indian History, MadrāS: 
1969, p. 3. 

41C, Minakshi, Administration and Social Life Under the Pallavas, rev. ed., 
Madras, 1977, pp. 29, 187. 

4K. R. Venkatarama Ayyar, ‘Medieval Trade, Craft and Merchant Guilds 
in South India’, Journal of Indian History, vol. xxv, 1947, parts 1-3 (1948), 
p. 272. 

4Kenneth R. Hall, p. 130. 

s9Tiraimūr Nadu had two nagarams, namely, Tiraimūr nagaram and 
Kumaramārttāņdapuram. Umbala Nadu had two nagarams—Irumudicola- 
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settlements in those nādus. Eventually the nagarams became points 
ofintersection for the exchange of local goods with exotic and local- 
ly unavailable goods in which the itinerant merchant corporations 
traded. Thus the nagarams were brought into a wider network of 
international trade. Hall’s model of networks-centres links the vil- 
lages of the nādu to the nagaram, the nagaram in turn to ‘the higher 
marketing centres’ or trade centres called erivirappattinam and 
mānagaram, where the guilds, it is suggested, controlled a major 
part of the trade and commercial activity.5! The suggestion of a 
hierarchy of relationships implied in this network model cannot 
be overlooked and needs to be more closely examined. Further, 
commerce in the managarams was organized and controlled by the 
local nagaram members rather than by itinerant merchant groups. 

Nagarams undoubtedly represented potential centres of urban 
growth. It must however be emphasized that not all nagarams be- 
came huge urban centres, nor were they consistently drawn into 
this network of inter-regional and overseas trade irrespective of 
their location. Most of them were no more than a common market 
for the nadu villages and helped in the exchange only of local goods. 
Some, like Tanjavur, had powerful nagaram organizations* over 
which the itinerant traders had no influence. In a few places, where 
the demand for goods to and from distant regions created a market 
for the itinerant merchant groups traversing all parts of South India 
irrespective of political boundaries, the urban growth was rapid 
and at times phenomenal. 

The history of the nagaram shows that at least three major phases 
of its activity can be demarcated in the Cēļa period (see Table IV), 
corresponding to the early (850-985), middle (985-1150) and late 
Cola periods (1150-1279). The role of the nagaram comes into 
sharp focus in the reign of Parāntaka I (907-55) with a visible 


puram and Rajéndrasingapuram. (26A of 1961-2; T. N. Subramaniam, 
«Pallankovil Fragmentary Copper Plate Grant of Early Chola Period’, Trans- 
actions of the Archaeological Society of South India, 1958-9, pp. 84ff; 
Y. Subbarayalu, map 12. 119—3). See Table IV for nagaram location. 

Hall, ch. 5. 

Talijāvūr was a royal creation, particularly the Rajarajesvara temple 
around which the merchant quarters were located. It had two nagarams which 
organized the trade of the city and administered the markets. The personal 
involvement of the king and members of the royal family in Tafjavir’s 
commerce was also a major factor in the city’s special status. 
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change in the medium of religious gifts to metal (gold and silver) 
and money, in addition to land and cattle (including sheep), and 
in the guantity of such gifts in the early Cēļa period compared to 
the earlier and later periods. Gold and other expensive gifts in- 
crease in the middle Cēļa period, i.e. under Rājarāja I, Rājēndra I 
and Kulottunga I (between 985 and 1120) but dwindle consider- 
ably in the late Cēļa period. Invariably, such gifts came from rulers, 
élite groups and nagaram members. 

The evidence of Cola numismatics is not beyond dispute regard- 
ing the identification and attribution of coinissues, yet the beginnings 
of regular coinage are assignable to the early Cola period, parti- 
cularly to Parāntaka I, whose inscriptions abound in references to 
gold and silver coins.** A partial monetization of the economy from 
this period contributed to a greater involvement of the nagaram in 
commercial ventures. Contacts with the larger mercantile organi- 
zations is as yet minimal in the delta region and more clearly visible 
only in certain areas like Pudukkottai, Salem, Uraiyūr, the north- 
western parts Tiruchirapalli district, Tirunelveli district and South 
Arcot—i.e. the peripheral regions and route areas.“ As yet there 
is also no clear evidence of a deliberate royal policy directed towards 
active encouragement of overseas trade or the development of new 
ports.*5 Kāvērippattiņam seems to have continued to be the major 
outlet for Cēļa commerce. 

The middle Cēļa period is marked by a conspicuous increase in 
nagarams, which now cover not only the whole of the Cēļa heart- 
land but also appear in areas giving access to powerful neighbour- 
ing kingdoms and in areas newly conquered by the Cēļas. In con- 
solidating their conquests the Cēļas not merely renamed the con- 
quered areas, as for example Gangavadi into Mudikondacolamanda- 


“Terms like kalaūju, madai, tuļaippon and īlakkāšu mentioned in inscrip- 
tions suggest the use of coins. Regular gold currency seems to have emerged 
by the middle of the tenth century. This is attributed to contact with Ceylon. 
A large number of coins known as the Ceylon (man) coins has survived. See 


B. D. Chattopadhyaya, Coins and Currency Syst i th India, New Delhi, 
1977, pp. 52M, 122ff, 1367. cy Systems in South India, 


5152 of 1928-9; SII, IV, 147; 288 of 1964- 
*Parantaka’s alliance with the Irukkuvē 
the Pandya country and the not very succe: 
attempt in this direction, 
was quite clearly tenuous. 


5; 304 of 1964-5; 439 of 1917. 

Is of Kodumbāļūr, his conquest of 
ssful Ceylon war may indicate an 
but the Cola hold over regions beyond Pudukkottai 
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lam, but also founded brahmadeyas and nagarams such as 
Muģdikoņdacēļapuram (after Rājēndra I),*6 Nigarilicolapuram (after 
Rājarāja I)? and Rājēndracēļapuram (after Rājēndra I)" after the 
conguest of the Ganga and Pāņdya regions. This was a practice 
followed right through the Cēļa period, particularly in the reigns 
of Kulottunga I and Vikrama Cēļa—a period of constant movement 
of Cēļa troops into Karnataka and Andhra. Thus the nagarams were 
used as much as the brahmadeya as interdependent agents of politi- 
cal synthesis under the Colas. 

Asa result the magarams became part of a wider network of 
inter-regional and overseas trade from the eleventh century, with 
enhanced political influence in areas of crucial links. Erivirappatt- 
anas or chartered mercantile towns also begin to appear only 
from the eleventh century®® (Table VI), pointing to the need for 
creating protected warehouses for merchant groups on major trade 
routes. 

The pattern of nagaram distribution shows only a marginal 
increase in the late Cēļa period in the areas controlled by the 
Colas, whereas with the re-establishment of Pandya power early in 
the thirteenth century new nagarams emerged in the Madurai, 
Ramanathapuram and Tirunelveli districts. This helped to intensify 
to a large extent commercial ventures and itinerant trade in the 
southern regions. 

A second important development in the middle Cola period due 
to increased commercial activity relates to specialization in 
marketing and trade. While nagaram refers merely to an organiza- 


“sMudikondacolapuram (Muģdikoņģān in the Coimbatore district) and 
Talaikkadu (Talakkad) south and north of the Kaveri respectively were 
located in the Kongu country and Gangavadi. Tālaikkādu came to be called 
Rājarājapura, evidently after Rājarāja I’s conquest of this region. The Kongu 
country gave access both to Kanara districts and Mysore area. See K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, pp- 174ff. The appointment of Viceroys with 
Cēļa-Ganga and Cola-Pandya titles in these regions is additional evidence of 
direct control. 

s"Mālūrpatņa in Mysore—508 and 509 of 1911. See also K. G. Krishnan, 
‘Tamil Inscriptions in Karnataka’ in Archaeology of Karnataka, ed. A. V. 
Narasimhamurthy, University of Mysore, 1978, pp. 175-6. 

"SII, XIV, 145. 

The earliest attested mercantile towns are those of Širāvaļļi (Basinikoņda 
in the Chittoor district) and Kattiir (in the Chingleput district) both dated in 
the eleventh century, 256 and 342 of 1912. 
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tion of local merchants, the increasing specialization in marketing 
led to the rise of special merchant organizations—such as the Sāliya 
Nagarattar® for marketing textiles and Šankarappādi Nagarattar®! 
for supplying oil and ghee—whose activities seem to have been 
confined to a specific locality. In both cases the nagaram would 
appear to be composed of people who had been practising pro- 
fessions like weaving and oil producing but who had turned into 
merchants. Similar groups like the Šāttum Parišatta Nagaram% 
and Pāraga Nagaram® refer to organized suppliers of cloth and 
seafaring merchants (Table IV, last column). 

The Vaniya Nagaram, also dealing in oil, was a wider organiza- 
tion of oil-mongers, which, like the larger merchant organizations, 
seems to have been composed of merchants from various regions, 
frequently referred to as Vāņiya Nagarattār of the eighteen visaya 
(regions). They often figure conspicuously, along with other 
merchant organizations in inscriptions granting maganmai (tolls) to 
temples, particularly in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
(Table VI).6° They are comparable to the Teliki of Vijayavada, a 
huge organization of oil merchants known from the close of the 
eleventh century in the Andhra region.” 

Horse trading was yet another specialized occupation and was 
entirely in the hands of merchants from Malaimandalam (Kerala) 
throughout the medieval period. Arab trade in horses was conducted 
mainly through the western ports and the Colas depended on Kerala 
merchants to procure and transport them into the Tamil areas. Settle- 
ments of people from Malaimandalain known as Malaiyāļanguģi 


SIT, VII, 901. 
“The Sankarappadi nagarattar were not merely suppliers of oil and ghee but 
were also administrators of endowments of lamps in several temples, ¢.g. 
Valikandapuram (Tiruchirapalli district). 299, 300 and 310 of 1964-5; 241, 247, 
251, 252 and 288 of 1943-4. Most donations to the temple at Valikandapuram 
were managed by the Šankarappāģi nagarattār. They seem to have enjoyed a 
fairly high status as merchants. See Kenneth R. Hall, pp. 54-5. 
«2Šēngālipuram (Jayasimhakulakālapuram), Nannilam taluk, Tanjavur 
district. 23 and 30 of 1917 of the reign of Rajéndra I (1018-44). 
Puļļūr (Namakkal taluk, Salem district), tenth century inscription. 325 and 
372 of 1939-40, 
«4432 of 1913; 141 of 1974-5; 507 of 1958-9. 
65263 of 1943-4 and 227 of 1916. 
66507 of 1958-9. 
“K. Sundaram, pp. 37ff. 
8161 of 1907; 182 of 1926; 322 of 1958-9. 
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existed in the heart of the Cēļa country® and in the Pudukkottai 
region (Table V).7° Even Pārašīkas (Persians) figure in a Gangai- 
koņdacēļapuram inscription of Kulottunga I.7! 

The nagaram organizations and specialization in the marketing 
of specific commodities thus proved to be a major factor in the 
urbanization of the eleventh-thirteenth centuries, and is often 
characterized as ‘temple urbanization’, for the temples, particularly 
the large ones, were the biggest consumers, apart from the ruling 
classes, of goods both local and foreign. The simultaneous appear- 
ance of a large number of diverse occupational groups, i.e. non- 
agricultural groups, in such centres resulted in an elaboration of 
the temple town, with separate quarters for merchants, artisans 
and weavers in particular, most of whom were accommodated in 
the Tirumadaiviļāgam of the temple.”” The highly complex social 
stratification of the twelfth-thirteenth centuries, with the dual 
division of the Right and Left Hand castes—distinct from the 
brāhmaņa and high-caste non-brahmana (or Vēļāļa) groups—would 
seem to be another notable feature of this urbanization. This 
division has baffled all attempts at a clear definition of caste 
groupings, but its connection with the emergence of specialized 
crafts and artisan groups is undeniable. 

Traders, individually and collectively, are mentioned in inscrip- 
tions throughout the Cola period. Organized trade, especially long- 
distance trade, can be dated from the ninth century. The Pudukkottai 
region (Munišandai) of Tamil Nadu was involved in this trade for 
the first time through the Ayyāvoļe guild, known to Tamil inscrip- 
tions variously as the Aififiarruvur or Nānādēšīya Tisai Ayirattu 
Aififidrruvar (the Five Hundred of the thousand directions of several 
countries). The Maņigrāmam of Koģumbāļūr (also in Pudukkottai) 
and Uraiyūr (Tiruchirapalli) is another group which, like the Five 
Hundred, conducted organized trade in the early Cēļa period.” 


69R. Champakalakshmi, Studies in History, vol. 1, no. 1, p. 12. 

70163 of 1907; IPS, no. 218. 

1709 of 1962-3. 

"Tirumaģaiviļāgjam—a temple square. ARE 1921-2, part II. It is also 
defined as quarters around the temple. T. N. Subramaniam, South Indian 
Temple Inscriptions, glossary. 

"Several variants of the name occur in Tamil inscriptions. See K. Indrapala, 
‘Some Medieval Mercantile Communities of South India and Ceylon’, Journal 
of Tamil Studies, vol. 11, no. 2, Oct. 1970, p. 27. 

14288 of 1964-5; 519 of 1905; SII, XIII, 28; 305 of 1964-5. 
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The Valaūjīyar is the third such organization seen in the Cēļa 
country from at least the tenth century.7> The area covered by 
their movement was initially confined to the peripheral districts of 
Pudukkottai, the western part of Tiruchirappalli and Tirunelveli, 
and by the middle Cēļa period their activities extended over the 
whole of Tamil Nadu (Table VI), although a concentration of the 
Five Hundred and Maņigrāmam inscriptions is still to be found in 
the Pudukkottai region, marking a major trade route. It is also at 
this point, as mentioned earlier, that the Erivīrappattaņas begin to 
appear. 

Erivīrappattaņas (Tables I, IV and VI, last columns) have been 
described as ‘inland ports’ and are believed to have come up only 
in remote and inhospitable areas.7€ This view is based on the fact 
that the Ramanathapuram region has been classified as a tribal 
area, where the martial tribe of Maravars was predominant even 
from the Sangam age. It would however be more correct to look 
at these as centres on trade routes used as warehouses by itinerant 
merchants. These merchants often had such centres converted into 
specially protected warehouses with royal sanction—or sometimes 
on their own in the absence of a recognizable political overlord— 
and defended them with their own troops. ‘Erivira’, which Hall 
interprets as ‘heroes of the road’, has earlier been translated as 
‘mercenary soldiers armed with spears’,””7 and hence is associated 
with armed protection. The militant character of these merchant 
guilds, whose caravans moved with armed protection, is well 
attested by epigraphic references to their use of force in some 
centres.78 Erivirappattanas on such trade routes were Basinikonda 
(Sirāvaļļi) in Chittoor district, Aiyapolil Kāttūr (Chingleput 
district),8° Tirumālagandārkēttai (Ramanathapuram district),8! and 
Vikramacēļapuram (eleventh-century Vēmbattī, Coimbatore dis- 


"The Valafjiyar are often mentioned just as Valañjīyar but sometimes as 
Valaiijiyar of Tennilangai (Sri Lanka), indicating that such bodies existed both 
in South India and Sri Lanka. See K. Indrapala. 

"Hall, Trade and Statecraft, p. 151. 

"Erivīra and Munaivira—armed heroes. See K. R. Venkatarama Ayyar, p. 
277. 

78213 of 1976-7. 

79342 of 1912. 

80256 of 1912. 

8138 of 1931-2. 
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trict).82 The reference to an Erivirappattana called Rajaraja 
Erivirappattana in Tirunelveli district? is particularly significant 
as it was part of a large urban settlement where the temple, its 
treasury and temple servants had been placed under the protection 
of the army called Manrukai Mahāsēnai,s* taken to be the Cola 
army stationed there after the Pandya country was conquered and 
placed under Cēļa-Pāņģya viceroys. 

In the period of Kulottunga I and Vikrama Cola (1070-1133) 
the guild activities extended to the Andhra region, with new 
avenues of trade linking Andhra ports like Kulottunga Cēļan 
pattinam (Višākhappattiņam), Colapandya pattinam (Ghantasāla) 
and Dēši Uyyakkonda pattana (later Mētupaļļi).** Almost simul- 
taneously, the Citraméli Periyanadu, an organization of Tamil 
agriculturists, also makes its appearance in Andhraand Karnataka.*6 

In the late Cola period and under the later Pandyas, i.e. in the 
late twelfth, thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, not only do 
we find a phenomenal increase in their activity but also an attempt 
to acquire greater control over the movement of goods by the 
different merchant bodies coming together and jointly fixing the 
rates of maganmai (tolls) and paffanappagudi (the share of the town) 
(Table VI, last column).5” Invariably, the inscriptions recording 
such joint decisions are found in coastal towns other than those 
directly controlled by the royal families, but which later assumed 
importance due to the absence of any single political authority. 

More important, however, is the association of the Citraméli 
Periyanāģu with other merchant bodies (Table VI), where the 
Citrameli organization seems to assume a position of primacy in 
the decision-making process. The joint prašasti (eulogy) evolved by 
them for such occasions gives the place of importance to this organi- 
zation by mentioning it at the head of the prašasti.*$ The Citraméli 
organization of agriculturists dates from the middle-Cēļa times®? 


82213 of 1976-7. 
358 of 1916. 
84120 of 1905. 


*5See K. Sundaram, pp. 92-6. a 
*Sce K. G. Krishnan, 'Chittiramēlip-periyanādu—An Agricultural guild of 


Medieval Tamil Nadu’, Journal of the Madras University, vol. LVI, no. 1, 
Jan. 1982. 

7286 of 1964-5; 10 of 1924; 193 of 1939-40. 

8896 of 1974-75; SIZ, VIII, 442. 

89179, 183 and 188 of 1973-4. 
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butis hardly mentioned together with other groups till the thirteenth 
century. In fact all these organizations acted only in their indepen- 
dent capacity and also as mere participants in gift making, temple 
building and allied functions associated with donors. The right of 
fixing the tolls, commission, share of the town, etc. Was exercised by 
them only in a joint capacity, and more conspicuously towards the 
close of the Céla period when royal authority became virtually 
ineffective in regions beyond the core area. The Vaniya Nagarattar, 
Maņigrāmam, Afijuvannam and Samanta Pandasalis were also 
involved in such joint donations out of the income from taxes on 
imports and exports.” This in effect represents the institutionaliza- 
tion of the relationship between different bodies which acted indepen- 
dently at first and later in a joint capacity. Their common eulogy is 
the first known expression of the ascendancy of trading groups ina 
predominantly agrarian society. 

The composition of some of these organizations makes an inter- 
esting study. Recent work on the Ayyavole guild has shown that 
such guilds were controlled not by any one religious community 
but various groups, including the agrahdra brahmanas, who were 
either collectively or individually landowners.”! Similarly the 
Citraméli Periyanāģu, which originated in Tamil Nadu and later 
extended its activities to other parts of South India, was evidently 
an organization of landowners drawn from various social groups 
and which wielded great economic and political influence from the 
twelfth century onwards. Consisting of many non-brahmana land- 
lords (vē/ālas), this body, as seen above, joined with merchant 
guilds in controlling trade in certain areas, particularly urban 
centres. In addition to textiles, fragrant woods, spices, incense, etc., 
in which the merchant guilds traded, a number of agricultural 
commodities are also found mentioned in inscriptions referring to 
both these organizations.°? There is some indication that the agri- 
cultural surplus was mobilized and brought from rural areas to 
urban settlements through nagaram members. Presumably the 
Citraméli were in control of this movement by virtue of their posi- 
tion as grain dealers at the centres where merchant bodies met. 


99598 of 1926. 

”M. M. Abraham, ‘The Ayyāvoļe Guild of Early Medieval South India’s 
unpublished M. Phil. dissertation, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 
1978, chap. V. 

9[bid., pp. 78ff; SI, VIII 442. 
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The marked development of such centres from the twelfth century 
would indicate that mobilization of agricultural surplus made 
possible the expansion of urban activities. 

A significant change in the pattern of land ownership may also 
be perceived from the twelfth century, when non-agricultural groups 
figure more prominently in the control of land, exercising, at the 
same time, commercial influence. The rise in the power of these 
land-owning groups, such as the weavers (Kaikkēļas) and mer- 
chants, apart from the vé/dlas, also indicates a greater sharing of 
authority between braéhmana and non-brahmana caste groups and 
increasing social mobility, as opposed to the dominance of brah- 
manas and a small ruling élite in the earlier period. 

The revival in South India of long-distance trade in the tenth 
century as part of the increase in South Asian trade involved not 
only the merchant guilds but considerably influenced the external 
policy of the Colas. The Cola wars in South Karnataka may be 
described as an attempt to establish trade links and to control the 
major trade route between Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, facilitating 
the easy movement of the Ayyāvoļe or Nānādēšis. Their attacks on 
northern Sri Lanka and their occupation of it for nearly eight 
decades in the eleventh century were not mere pillaging or plunder- 
ing attacks, as held by Spencer,” but a deliberate policy of 
encouraging new trade ventures by enabling already existing pockets 
of Tamil culture dominated by merchants to engage in lucrative com- 
mercial ventures. Presumably, mutual benefit rather than tight politi- 
cal control over trade and trading communities was the motivating 
force behind such ventures. The same motive led to the two major 
maritime expeditions of Rājēndra I and Kulottunga I in South East 
Asia ending up in Srivijaya,°* obviously to establish trading rights 
in these regions and over the much coveted Isthmus of Kra to reach 
China. Cola missions of China in the eleventh century and Kulot- 
tunga’s physical presence in Cambodia, his coins,’ exchange of 
gifts —including the ‘tribute missions’ mentioned in the Smaller 


%3G,W. Spencer, ‘The Politics of Plunder: The Cholas in Eleventh century 
Ceylon’, Journal of Asian Studies, vol. 35, May 1976, pp. 403-19. 

s4For a detailed account of these expeditions see K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, pp. 
211-20, 271, 316-18. 

sT. Balakrishnan Nayar, The Dowlaishwaram Hoard of Eastern Chalukyan 
and Chola Coins, Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, vol. 9, no. 2, 
1966. See also B. D. Chattopadhyaya, pp. 58-61. 
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Leiden Grant—, grants of lands and villages to the Buddhist vihāra 
at Nagappattinam’® and the abolition of tolls,” are all part of the 
trade policy of this early medieval dynasty. It is significant that in 
the wake of these military expeditions the South Indian trade guilds 
begin to appear in Burma, Malaysia, and Java. The recent excava- 
tions in Takua Pa indicate a great deal of Tamil influence between 
the ninth and twelfth centuries. Recent work on the dynamics of 
South Asian trade shows that trade overtures or agreements acquired 
some form of legitimacy through religious donations to temples and 
vihāras. This is clearly illustrated in the elaboration of the port of 
Nāgappattiņam, where a Buddhist vikāra of considerable size and 
importance was erected by the Sailéndra king. To this vikāra the 
Cola rulers made liberal endowments in the eleventh century. 
Earlier, Nagappattinam is known through literary references as a 
bhakti centre of the Saiva and Vaisnava creeds. It was drawn into 
the huge network of overseas trade with the active trade policy of 
Rājarāja I and Rājēndra, and later Kulottunga I in the eleventh- 
twelfth centuries. The persistence of Buddhist influence in Nāgap- 
pattinam—particularly the Theravada influence—in the eleventh- 
twelfth centuries may be attributed to the trade relationships of 
South East Asian countries with the South Coromandel coast. 
Through Srivijaya, first China and later Burma and Sri Lanka were 
involved in this activity. Reference has been made to the tribute 
missions from South East Asian islands. Chinese gold came into 
the port in the eleventh century through the agents of the Srivijaya 
kings.” At least three hoards of Chinese copper coins ranging in 
date from 142 Bc to AD 1252 have been found in the Pattukkottai 
taluk of Tanjavur district.!90 Cola missions to China during the 
period of Rajéndra I and Kulottunga I are recorded in Chinese 
annals, 101 


With Kulottunga’s accession to the Cola throne, much of the trade 

*Smaller Leiden Grant, Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXII. 

"Kulottunga I acguired the epithet of *Šungam taviyotta Cola’ (The Cola 
Who Abolished Tolls), Tepeatedly mentioned in his inscriptions: e.g. 124 of 
1927. This epithet is also recognized in the legend ‘Sung’ on some of his coins 


issued from Nellūr and Kāñcīpuram which were mint towns in his period. See 
B. D. Chattopadhyaya, p. 60. 


"Larger Leiden Grant of Rajaraja I, Epigraphia India, 
7161 and 166 of 1956-7. 

100B, D. Chattopadhyaya, p. 145. 

1K, A. Nilakanta Sastri, pp. 316-18. 
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in the Andhra region was also regulated by the Cēļa kings through 
the itinerant guilds. Višākhapattiņam, also called Kulottunga Cēļan 
pattinam, became a leading port where the Ayyāvoļe acted jointly 
with the Afijuvannam!™ or Arab merchant organization which is 
known to have traded even in the ninth century on the Kerala 
coast.!°3 Tamil merchants settled in Andhra ports and visited other 
interior trade centres.!% 

State patronage of the Ayyāvoļe and other major guilds is increas- 
ingly attested by several inscriptions of the Cēļas and Pandyas, and 
oral tradition refers to a specific invitation by the Pāņdyas to a 
Vaigya community, which was part of the guild, to settle in their 
kingdom.!% 

The location of some regions such as Pudukkottai-Ramanatha- 
puram and Salem-Coimbatore, facilitating trade routes, was a sti- 
mulant to urbanization. The Pudukkottai region, which wasa buf- 
fer between the Cola and Pandya heartlands, assumed great signi- 
ficance from the tenth century, when the Cēļas entered into a close 
alliance through matrimonial ties with the Irukkuvél chiefs of 
Koģumbāļūr! in order to gain control over the trade that passed 
through it to Sri Lanka, and also to extend political control over 
Madurai and the surrounding region. Being a buffer zone between 
the Cēļas and Pāņdyas, the major battles between these two powers 
were fought in or on the outskirts of this region. Its commercial 
importance in the earlier Sangam age is recognized through numis- 
matic and epigraphic evidence, such as the hoard of Roman coins 
probably deposited there in the late-first or early-second century 
Ap!°7 and the early Tamil Brahmi inscriptions in Šittaņņavāšal in 
the Pudukkottai district. Šittaņņavāšal was a major centre of the 
Jains! and the pattern of distribution of early Jain centres! 


12$//, X, 651. 

13M. G. S. Narayanan, Cultural Symbiosis in Kerala, Trivandrum, 1972, 
chap. IV, pp. 35-36. 

1K, Sundaram, pp. 92-6. 

18M, M. Abraham, p. 103. 

106M. S. Govindswamy, The Role of Feudatories in Later Chola History, 
Annamalai University, 1979, pp. 19-22. 

R, E. M. Wheeler, ‘Arikamedu: An Indo-Roman Trading Station on the 
East Coast of India’, Ancient India, no. 2, July 1946, pp. 116-18. 

108See I. Mahadevan, ‘Corpus of Tamil Brahmi Inscriptions’ in Seminar on 
Inscriptions, ed. R. Nagaswamy, Madras, 1968; also SJ, XIV, no. 45. 


109R, Champakalakshmi, ‘South India’, chap. 9 in Jain Art and Architecture, 
Bharatiya Jnanpith, New Delhi, 1974. 
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shows that they tended to be located along old trade routes. 

In this region commerce was not directly linked with a concent- 
ration of population and the generation of local demand for goods 
from outside, nor with the development of a regular exchange sys- 
tem as in the rich Kaveri valley. The major factor in its commer- 
cial importance was its access to the coastal towns through which 
trade between South India and other countries was carried on. The 
nearby port of Toņdi received in the early period products such as 
aloeswood, silk and sandal, which are known from the same region 
even as late as in the thirteenth century under the Pandyas.!!° The 
Maņigrāmam of Kāvērippūmpattiņam migrated and settled in this 
region around the tenth-eleventh century, perhaps due to the super- 

session of Kāvērippūmpattiņam by other Cola ports. The marked 
increase in commerce from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries is 
reflected in their activity as well as that of the Ayyāvoļe or Aiññūr- 
ruvar guild, both of which appeared here around the tenth century 
and became extremely active in the Pudukkottai and Ramanatha- 
puram areas, the latter being known as Chettinad in modern times 

Kodumbiliir (Table IV) was a nagaram of considerable size where 
the Manigramam was active,!!! apart from being the political or 
administrative centre of the Irukkuvēļs of K6nadu. Narttamalai or 
Nagarattārmalai (Table IV) on the way to Kodumbāļūr was a major 
nagaram with which the Tisai Āyirattu Aiūūūrruvar Or the merchant 
corporation of the Five Hundred had active links in the eleventh 
century.!!? 

South of Pudukkottai in Ramanathapuram district two major 
centres of merchant activity were Kamudi and Pirānmalai (Table 
VI), where in the tenth and thirteenth centuries members of several 
merchant organizations met and recorded their endowments to the 
local deities in a joint donation.!!3 In both the records reference is 
made to 18 paftiņams, 32 valarpurams and 64 kadigaittavalams from 
which members hailed. While a few of these places can be identi- 
fied with well-known towns, guite a large number of them cannot 
be located. Tavalam would seem to represent a fair, while pattiņam 
was undoubtedly a town of considerable commercial importance 


110M. M. Abraham, pp. 82-3. 
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112359 of 1904; S//, XVII, 389. 
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and more often a port. Vaļarpuram would perhaps be a growing 
trade centre. 

In the twelfth-thirteenth centuries the merchant corporation 
of the Five Hundred and the Valalūijīyar of Sri Lanka are seen mak- 
ing endowments at the temples of Sivapuri, Tirunelvéli and Arup- 
pukkētti, and also in the Ramanathapuram district (Table VI) during 
the period of the Pandyas,''* who gradually recovered this region 
from the Colas by the end of the twelfth century. 

Several nagarams (Table IV) of this region are known to have 
interacted with the itinerant guilds. They are Vānavanmādevipuram 
(Sāttūr),!!5 Kulasékharapuram (Dēvadānam),!!6 Rājanārāyaņapuram 
(Piļļaiyārpatti),!!? and Vélangudi (Vāņiyanagaram).!!$ A late thir- 
teenth century inscription from Tīttāņda tānapuram (Toņdi)!!? 
records an agreement made by several merchant groups like the 
Afijuvannam, Maņigrāmam and the Samanta Paņģašālis on the 
levy of certain taxes on commodities sold and purchased for the 
rebuilding expenses of the local Šiva temple (Table VI). An 
Erivirappattinam was located at Idaivali (Tirumālagandārkēttai, 
Ramanathapuram district, Table VI).!20 

The Salem-Coimbatore region (ancient Kongunadu) lay along 
an ancient trade route linking Tamil Nadu with Kerala and 
Karnataka. The route may be traced with the help of early Jain 
centres,!?! as in the Pudukkottai region. This region also shows a 
concentration of early Roman coin-finds and punch-marked coins. 
Along the same route, once again, merchants of medieval South 
India travelled constantly, bringing horses from the western ports 
and perhaps taking textiles back. Seafaring merchants, cloth mer- 
chants and merchant guilds freguently used this route, leaving a 
trail of trading centres behind. Bērikai and Kavanavapalli in Hosur 
taluk of Dharmapuri district!?? were two such horse-trading centres 


11431 of 1928-9; 10 of 1924; 406 of 1914. 

115332 of 1929-30. 

116248 of 1940-1. 

117147 of 1935-6. 

118507 of 1958-9. 

119598 of 1926-7. 

12038 of 1931-2. 

'21See I. Mahadevan. 

'mAnnūr, Coimbatore district. 581 to 636 of 1922; Hosūr, Dharmapuri dis- 
trict, 307 of 1969-70; 296 of 1969-70; 259, 272 and 279 of 1969-70, 
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mentioned in twelfth-century inscriptions (Table V).!23 

The road to Puramale Nād bordering Mysore is referred to in 
an early-tenth century Nolamba inscription from Dharmapuri.!?$ 
The Atiyamān Peruvali (highway) passed through Papindyakanhalli 
near Dharmapuri or Tagadiir, the capital of the Atiyamāns. Nāvar 
tāvaļam, where trade fairs were held, was at a distance of twenty- 
nine kadam from Pāpināyakanhaļļi.!?5 

Traders from Mayilārppil, Palaiyārai and other places in Tamil 
Nadu constantly figure in the “inscriptions of Salem, Erode, and 
Coimbatore districts.!?6 Perhaps the most remarkable of the trad- 
ing centres of the Cola period was Mudikondan in Coimbatore dis- 
trict (Table IV). Founded by Rajéndra I after the conquest of 
Gangavadi, it was known variously as Muģikoņdacēļapuram, alias 
Dēši Uyyakkoņdapattaņa. The merchants of the eighteen towns 
north of the Kaveri, including Talaikkadu (ancient Ganga capital), 
alias Rājarājapura, and those of the eighteen towns south of the 
Kaveri, including Mudikoņdacēļapuram, made several grants to the 
Visnu temple of this place in the period of Hoysala Visnuvardhana. !27 
It was also used as a military station by Ballāļa II after the with- 
drawal of Cēļa power from this region. 

Vikrama Pallavapuram (modern Vémbatti) in Bhavani taluk, 
Coimbatore district (Table VI) was made into an Erivirappattana, 
in the reign of Kulottunga I, and a militant group of Vira 
Valafijīyar is known to have resided at this centre,!2% 

Among the many nagarams established in this region during the 
Kongu-Cēļa period (twelfth-thirteenth centuries), mention must be 
made of Pērūr in the Coimbatore district (Table IV), where mer- 
chants who had the title ‘Cakravartin’ resided.!2? 

The merchant corporations of Nānādeši Tisai Āyirattu Aiūūūrru- 
var and Maņigrāmam of Koģumbāļūr were active in the Kongu 


123296 of 1969-70; 477 of 1970-1. 
14199 of 1910, 
5169 of 1968-9. 
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"lkkarai Boļuvāmpatti, Coimbatore district, 415 and 418 of 1958-9, Mer- 
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ganallar in Pērūr Nadu identified as a part of Pērūr. See S//, V, 228 and 233. 
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region from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries.!0 

Areas of economic importance in medieval Tamil Nadu have not 
been clearly defined. Production and craft centres are equally diffi- 
cult to locate, as inscriptions present a great many problems of 
interpretation. It has however been possible to identify centres of 
textile production, the earliest known industry in South India. 
Traditional weaving centres have more or less continued down to 
the modern times, as shown by a comparison, in a recent survey 
of modern textile centres”! with the geographical distribution of 
weaving centres in medieval South India. The right type of soil for 
the cultivation of cotton, the availability of raw material, especially 


dyes, and the proximity of ports seem to have been the major 
factors determining their location. 


Of the modern districts of Chingleput, Coimbatore, Madurai, 
Salem, Tanjavur, Tiruchirapalli and Tirunelveli, with the excep- 
tion of Coimbatore and Madurai the other districts have fairly 
numerous records relating to weaving centres of the Cola period. 
It is only after the migration of Devānga weavers from Karnataka 
and weavers from Saurāstra in the Vijayanagar and post-Vijaya- 
nagar periods that Coimbatore and Madurai became major textile- 
producing regions. 

Weaving as an industry was systematically promoted by the 
rulers of South India from pre-Cēļa times. The Cēļas bestowed 
special care on old centres of textile production and also encourag- 
ed the settlement of weavers in new areas. Kāñci was the centre of 
one of the major cotton-producing regions of Tamil Nadu, the 
other being Madurai. However, it is only for Kāūcīpuram that 
evidence of Cūļa patronage is clear, particularly from the time of 
Uttama Cēļa. The demand, both internal and foreign, for the 
cotton textiles of South India encouraged production, and Kāūicī 
developed into a premier weaving centre even in pre-Cēļa times. 
Although Pallava inscriptions hardly provide detailed evidence of 
this process of growth, the early Cēļa records, particularly of 
Uttama Céla,!32 make special provisions for the weaver communi- 


‘977, TV, 147; 97 of 1915; 215 of 1976-7; 17 of 1910. 

"Economic Atlas of the Madras State, National Council of Applied Eco- 
nomic Research, New Delhi, 1962, p. 103. 

'2The Madras Museum Plates, SI/, III, pt. 4. Also Kenneth R. Hall 
and G. W. Spencer, ‘The Economy of Kancipuram—A Sacred Centre in Early 
South India’, Journal of Urban History, vol. 6, no. 2, Feb. 1980, pp. 141-3. 
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ties, indicating that by the tenth century this city had become the 
most prestigious textile production centre, with its weavers spe- 
cially chosen for producing royal garments. By the end of the Cēļa 
period several centres came up around Kāūicīpuram and eventually 
the city came to represent the venue of the Mahanadu or corporate 
organization! of weavers, which controlled production and market- 
ing of cloth and its trade. 

Regular settlements of weavers were encouraged in other centres 
as well, in the Tirumadaiviligam of the temple, from the late 
eleventh century through special privileges or tax concessions. 
Sirkali, Arantangi, Kumbhakonam and Nannilam taluks in Tanjavur 
district and Chidambaram taluk in South Arcot district had several 
weaving centres under the Célas from the eleventh century,!*4 to 
which many more were added under the Pandyas in the thirteenth- 
fourteenth centuries. 


Under the Pāņdyas weaver settlements appeared in Olagāpuram, 
Šrīmusņam, Chidambaram and Nerkunram, all in South Arcot 
district, Tillaiyadi in Tanjavur district, Pūšankudi (Rādhāpuram) 
and Šērmādēvi in Tirunelveli district, indicating the growing impor- 
tance of this industry.!5 Weavers-cum-traders formed themselves 
into Sāliya Nagarattār, as at Chidambaram and Tirukkēyilūr,!36 
and enjoyed the rights and privileges usually extended to other 
nagarams like the Sankarappadi and Vāņiya nagarattār. 

In the Kongu region (i.e. Dharmapuri, Salem, Erode and 
Coimbatore districts) several such weaver settlements were estab- 
lished in the twelfth-fourteenth centuries under the Kongu-Cēļas 
and Kongu-Pāņdyas. Some of them were Kadagattūr (Dharmapuri 
district), Vijayamangalam and Tirumuruganpūņdi (Coimbatore 
district) and Āragaļūr (Salem district).!37 Through this region the 
rich trade in textiles passed into Karnataka and Kerala, as Cilai 
Cettiyars and merchants from Mayilappir,!*® an old weaving centre 


‘Vijaya Ramaswamy, ‘The Weaver Communities of the Kanchipuram 
Region, Circa AD 700-1700", unpublished M.Phil. dissertation, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, pp. 48ff. 
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in Madras, are seen moving across the area into Karnataka and 
other parts of South India. 

Fairly detailed references to varieties of silk and cotton textiles, 
technigues of weaving, printing and dyeing are found in literature 
and occasionally in inscriptions, indicating the high degree of 
specialization attained by this craft. Commercial taxes levied on 
cotton, yarn and woven fabrics as well as professional taxes on 
weavers and dyers progressively increased in the Cēļa period, 
showing that the industry was developed to such a degree that the 
revenue from these taxes was considerable.!? Not surprisingly, the 
most frequently mentioned articles of merchandise in the inscrip- 
tions of the merchant guilds are cotton and textiles. Comments of 
foreign travellers like Abdul Feda and Chau-Ju-Kua (thirteenth 
century) provide a very clear idea of the variety of Coromandel 
textiles and their popularity abroad.'4° 

The development of this highly productive craft led to the 
enhancement of the economic and social status of the weavers, 
some of whom rose to the rank of merchants and perhaps also 
master weavers. This is also reflected in the increasing participation 
of weavers in gift making, temple rituals and acquisition of land 
control in the twelfth-thirteenth centuries.!*! 

Craft production was perhaps more intensive in the Kongu re- 
gion, where twelfth-fourteenth century inscriptions indicate large- 
scale artisan activity, and participation in important civic duties 
which conferred special privileges upon them. Privileges were 
collectively granted to the Kanmāļar (artisan) communities in 
Kāficikkūvalnādu (Pariyūr inscriptions of the thirteenth century)!*? 
of Vēngala Nadu (Karuvūr and Modakkir inscriptions of the thir- 
teenth century)! of Kangéya nadu and Pūndurai nadu (Vellodu 
inscription of the fourteenth century)!“ under the Kongu-Cēļas 
and Kongu-Pandyas. Agreements among artisan communities for 


19Vijaya Ramaswamy, ‘The Weaver Communities of Medieval South India 
(A Study of their Socio-Economic Organisation)’, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
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various purposes also became common during this period. Some 
kind of craft organization, at least among the artisans of a specific 
region, was perhaps emerging by the thirteenth century (Table VIII). 
However, their dependence on merchant organizations is under- 
lined in an inscription of the late eleventh century from Erode, 
where the Nānādeši organization set up a ‘refugee’ centre for the 
artisans (Table VI).!* Erode and Mudikondan were specially noted 
for merchant domination over local temples, particularly in the 
latter.!*6 
It is also important to note that the Right and Left Hand divi- 
sions are more prominently mentioned in the records from areas in 
which the merchants assumed control and management of temples 
and even acted as protectors of the craftsmen and artisans, obvi- 
ously due to the interdependence of these two sections of the 
commercial world. Rules regarding the Valangai and Idangai sects 
were sometimes framed by the Ayyāvoļe guild as seen in the thir- 
teenth-century inscription of Tankarai, Madurai district (Table 
VI).!*7 The artisan community, as participants in gift-making pro- 
cesses, is seen to be coming to its own only after the twelfth cen- 
tury, i.e. in the late Cēļa and Pandya periods. In a predominantly 
agrarian set up, the artisans were attached to the locality, i.e. to 
the temple, and to landed bra@hmanas and Vēļlāļas through inter- 
dependent land tenures. However, the demand for their services 
both by local landed groups and itinerant merchant organizations, 
particularly in temple building and allied activities, resulted in their 
receiving concessions and privileges, conferred sometimes by the 
temple authorities and local chiefs and sometimes by the merchant 
organizations. Thus in Pufijai (Kidārankoņdacēļapuram, Tanjavur 
district) the temple authorities granted privileges to certain members 
of the anulēma Rathakāra castes—blacksmiths, goldsmiths, car- 
penters and stone masons—in the late Cēļa period (late twelfth 
century).!$ Under the Pandyas such instances were more frequent, 
as seen in the thirteenth-century inscription of Noģiyūr (Tanjavur 
district) where the Kaņmāļas of several places met and agreed to 
assign a tithe collected from among themselves to the local temple 
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and to get differences settled conjointly with the temple trustees 
and local chief.'*? The Right and Left Hand divisions are thus 
more visible in the thirteenth-fourteenth century inscriptions claim- 
ing privileges which were directed towards the improvement of 
their social position. 

The revival of South India’s active participation in Asian trade 
from the ninth century once again saw the emergence of coastal 
towns (Table VII), with a shift in the location of major ports now 
oriented to serve new hinterlands, as for example Nāgappattiņam 
at the mouth of the Kaveri serving the core region of the Cēļas. 
Special importance was attached to ports developed by ruling fami- 
lies, such as Māmallapuram under the Pallavas and Nāgappattiņam 
under the Cēļas. 

Nāgappattiņam superseded Māmallapuram, the latter still the 
outlet for the Kāñcīpuram hinterland but subordinate to the Cēļa 
port, Kāvērippattiņam continued to be used under the early Cēļas 
but it gave place to Nāgappattiņam in the eleventh century. Of the 
Sangam ports, Marakkāņam (Sopatma) north of Pondichery, and 
Pondichery and Tondi and Korkai on the Pandya coast were still in 
use. However, a series of secondary towns once more dot the coast- 
line, starting from Tiruppālaivanam (Chingleput district), the nor- 
thernmost on the Tamil coast, down south to the coast of the 
Tirunelveli district where Korkai and Kayal are located. 

Tiruppālaivanam and Mayilārppil (now a part of Madras) served 
the region north of Kāñcīpuram between the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries.45° Kēvaļam (Vīracēļapattiņam) in the twelfth century,!5! 
Tiruvadandai (and Taiyūr) in the thirteenth century,!5?—all located 
north of Māmallapuram—Sadras (Sadurangapattinam)'3 and 
Puduppattinam!* south of Mamallapuram (both in the thirteenth- 
fourteenth centuries), Pallavan Pattinam (Kūdalūr),!*$ Cuddalore 
(NisSankamallan pattiņam) and Tiruvéndipuram! in the thirteenth 
century, show the increase, towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
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in coastal towns where the constant presence ofthe merchant groups 
suggests that most of them served as halting places for the itinerant 
traders on a coastal road, or perhaps for coastal shipping right 
through. It is also significant that the merchant bodies exercised the 
right of fixing tolls and duties on articles of merchandise in their joint 
capacity in these towns,'57 apart from some interior markets. Mannai- 
koņdacēļapattiņam (Tirukkarugāvūr) and Sadanganpadi (Tran- 
quebar) north of Nāgappattiņam were new towns added in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries respectively.!** Several such towns 
came up also to the south of Nagappattinam in the late Cola 
period. 

The salt manufacturing centres (peralam) of the Cēļa period are 
located near these coastal towns. From Marakkāņam in South Arcot 
district down south to Vēdāraņyam near the salt swamps of Umbala 
Nadu were a series of salt manufacturing centres established by the 
Cēļas from the eleventh century. Named after their roya! founders, 
these were invariably under the care of royal officials who, on the 
basis of the income from salt, organized the scale of expenses in the 
local temples.!5? Salt was a major item of exchange in local and 
inter-regional trade, as indicated by the reference to assignments of 
salt in Mahipāla-Kulakālapēraļam (Achchapuram, in Sirkali taluk) 
to the Siva temple at Nallūr Tirupperumanam for requirements of 
sandal paste, incense etc.'® Salt was carefully excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the nagaram, which had the right of fixing and 
assigning taxes on all commodities except salt.!6! 

It would seem superfluous to speak of the religious factors in the 
development and sustenance of urban centres, for most certainly 
religion provides the most constant denominator of all, i.e. the 
legitimization of all ventures, political, economic and social, How- 
ever, sacred associations have been the most active determinant of 
the urban character and survival of centres like Srirangam, Tirupati, 
Chidambaram, Tiruvannamalai and many more such temple towns, 
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whose umland extended not merely to the immediate neighbour- 
hood or cultural region but sometimes over long distances which 
pilgrims traversed at periodic intervals. 

Discussing the pattern of urbanization in South India, particularly 
in relation to Kāūicīpuram, Hall and Spencer highlight the contrast- 
ing urban experiences of medieval northern Europe with those of 
South India.'6? As against the conflicting episcopal and burgher 
interests of medieval Europe, they emphasize the integrative aspects 
of Kāūicīpuram's political, religious and cultural institutions, which 
helped to preserve its urban character and vitality, although primacy 
must be assigned to economic factors. The latter, discussed by them 
at length, stress the importance of Kāficīpuram as a weaving and 
commercial centre, a true mdnagaram whose economic outreach, as 
indicated by Cēļa epigraphic evidence, conveys the impression 
that Kaficipuram was a logical meeting place for the merchants of 
its hinterland.!% 

Kāūicīpuram's role of ‘superordinate’ integration among political, 
religious and economic activities was not unique, for similar roles 
may also be recognized in other multiple temple centres like 
Kumbhakonam, single temple centres like Tafijāvūr, Chidambaram 
and others. The difference, however, lay in the accent on and 
ascendancy of either the political, commercial or religious factor in 
its urbanization and survival. 

Terminology, as seen in place names, is an indicator of the pre- 
valence of urban features, as for example when a puram, nagaram 
or paftiņam suffix, or a new name with such suffixes, is given to 
an expanding centre or to new quarters within an expanding centre, 
as in Kudamikku-Palaiyarai. Paļaiyārai was also known by names 
ending with the puram suffix, such as Nandipuram and Mudikonda- 
cēļapuram. Paftiņam usually refers to a coastal town or port 
but interior towns with names ending in pattinam are also 
known. !64 

It would perhaps be more useful to look for a hierarchy among 
urban centres and the nature of inter-relationships. For urban 
activity invariably tended to move towards core regions where 


‘Kenneth R. Hall and G.W. Spencer, pp. 145ff. 

1651]bid., p. 137. 

‘Eg. Desi Uyyakkonda Pattinam or Mudikondacojapuram (Mudikondan, 
Coimbatore district)—2 of 1910; Aruviyūr or Desi Uyyavanda pattiņam 
(Tirupputur, Madurai district)—97 of 1908. 
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nistrative centres (Table III) were located and all 


capitals and admi 
erged on them, as indicated by medieval 


important traffic conv 
highways.! 


165S//, XIII, vol. 16; See R. Champakalakshmi, Studies in History, vol. |; 
no. !, Jan.-June 1979, p. 22. 


INDEX TO MAP OF TAMIL NADU (The Urban Process) 


ON BACK END-PAPER 


Category Place Name District 


l 
BRAHMADEYAS AS URBAN CENTRES 
PERIOD II (AD 850-985) 


Kudamūkku Tanjavur 
PERIOD III (Ap 985-1150) 
Mannārkēyil Tirunelveli 
2 

BRAHMADEYAS AS TANIYŪRS 
PERIOD III 
Madurāntakam Chingleput 
Uttiramērūr Chingleput 


Brahmadēšam-Eņņāyiram South Arcot 


Pertop IV (1150-1250) 


Tiruvannamalai North Arcot 
Bahar Pondichery 
Villupuram South Arcot 
Tribhuvani South Arcot 
3 

ROYAL CENTRES 
Pertop I (600-850) 
Kāūicīpuram Chingleput 
Madurai Madurai 
PERIOD II 


Uraiyūr Tiruchirapalli 


Location 
Code No. 


umnumB 


70 


Category 
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Place Name 
Palaiyarai 
Periop III 


Tafijavar 


Gangaikoņdacēļapuram 


Šērmādēvi 


NAGARAM 


PERIOD I 


Tirukkalukkunram 
Virificipuram 
Tirukkēyilūr 
Tiruvadi 
Tirunāgēšvaram 
PERIOD II 
Toņdamānād 
Cēļapuram 
Takkēlam 
Pi(u)llūr 

Jambai 
Tirunāmanallūr 
Kēttūr 
Tillaisthānam 
Tiruppaļanam 
Tiruvaiyāru 
Tiruvēdikudi 
Tiruvidaimarudūr 
Mēlappaļuvūr 
Valikandapuram 
Ukkirankēttai 


PERIOD II] (PHASE 1) 


Kāļahasti 
Mudikoņdān 
Karandai 


District 


Tanjavur 


Tanjavur 
Tiruchirapalli 
Tirunelveli 


Chingleput 
North Arcot 
South Arcot 
South Arcot 
Tanjavur 


Chittoor 
North Arcot 
North Arcot 
Salem 

South Arcot 
South Arcot 
Tanjavur 
Tanjavur 
Tanjavur 
Tanjavur 
Tanjavur 
Tanjavur 
Tiruchirapalli 
Tiruchirapalli 
Tirunelveli 


Chittoor 
Coimbatore 
North Arcot 


Location 
Code No. 


4 


a 


AR! HE 


23 


Category 
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Place Name 


Mēlpādi 

Sundaram 

Sāttūr 
Tirucchengēdu 
Olagāpuram 
Panayavaram 
Vayirāpuram 

Kēyil Tirumāļam (Ambar) 
Paļļankēyil 

Kūhūr 

Mānāmbadi 
Sēngālipuram 
Tiruppurambiyam 
Tiruvārūr 

Chinna Dārāpuram 
Singalantakapuram 
Kalladaikkuricchi 


PERIOD III (PHASE 2) 
Pālūr 

Tirumališai 
Tiruppālaivanam 
Vémbatti 
Nārttāmalai 


Tirumanikuli 

Nalladai 

Tirunaraiyūr 

Šivāyam (Ratnagiri) 
Uyyakkoņdān Tirumalai 


PERiob IV 


Poonamalle 
Pērūr 
Kadagattūr 
Tiruvaranguļam 
Chidambaram 


ee Location 
District Code No. 
North Arcot 24 


Ramanathapuram 25 
Ramanathapuram 26 


Salem 21. 
South Arcot 28 
South Arcot 29 
South Arcot 30 
Tanjavur 31 
Tanjavur 32 
Tanjavur 33 
Tanjavur 34 
Tanjavur 35 
Tanjavur 36 
Tanjavur 37 
Tiruchirapalli 38 
Tiruchirapalli 39 
Tirunelveli 40 
Chingleput 41 
Chingleput 42 
Chingleput 43 
Coimbatore 44 
Pudukkottai 

(Tiruchirapalli) 45 
Tanjavur 46 
Tanjavur 47 
Tanjavur 48 
Tiruchirapalli 49 
Tiruchirapalli 50 
Chingleput 51 
Coimbatore 52 
Salem 53 
Salem 54 
South Arcot 55 
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Category Place Naine District ae 

Vānavanmahādevipuram 

(Mafijakuppam) South Arcot 56 
Vikravāņdi South Arcot 57 
Kēvil Veņņi Tanjavur 58 
Pallavarāyan pēttai Tanjavur 59 
Tiruttengūr Tanjavur 60 
Tiruvidaikkaļi Tanjavur 61 
Tribhuvanam Tanjavur 62 
Karūr Tiruchirapalli 63 
Tirumukkūdal Tiruchirapalli 64 
Sāttanūr Tiruchirapalli 65 
Tirumaņamēdu Tiruchirapalli 66 
Tiruppangili Tiruchirapalli 67 
Veļļūr Tiruchirapalli 68 
PERIOD V 

Koļumum Coimbatore 69 
Kunnattūr (Tāļūņri) Coimbatore 70 
Cēranārāyaņapuram Madurai FA 
Vikkiramangalam Madurai T2 
Alakāpuri Ramanathapuram 73 
Devadānam Ramanathapuram 74 
Pillaiyarpatti Ramanathapuram 75 
Vélangudi Ramanathapuram 76 
Āragaļūr Salem 77 
Kiramangalam Tanjavur 78 
Angamangalam Tirunelveli 79 
Mārandai Tirunelveli 80 
Rādhāpuram Tirunelveli 81 
Singikulam Tirunelveli 82 
Tirunelvéli Tirunelveli 83 
Vēļūr Kasba Tirunelveli 84 
Vindanūr Tirunelveli 85 

5 
CENTRES OF MERCHANT BODIES 
PERIOD II 
Kodumbāļūr Pudukkottai 
(Tiruchirapalli) 1 


Category 
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Place Name 


Munisandai 


Kamudi 

Salem 
Kēnērirājapuram 
Koyil Tevarayanpettai 
Tiruchchatturai 
Tiruviļakkudi 
Tiruveļļarai 

Kuttālam 


PERIOD III (PHASE 1) 
Kāttūr 
Mayilāppūr 


Basinikoņda 
Erode 


Kalašapākkam 
Tāmaraippākkam 
Viralūr 
Tirukkoļambiyūr 
Kumāravayalūr 
Ambāsamudram 
Tiruvaligvaram 
Vijayanārāyaņam 


PERIOD III (PHASE 2) 


Sivapuri 
Srirangam 


PERIOD IV 


Kāvēripuram 
Koļļēgāl 
Sakkaramallūr 
Tirukkaņņapuram 
Tiruvidaivayil 


73 
District ri 

Pudukkottai 
(Tiruchirapalli) 2 
Ramanathapuram 3 
Salem 4 
Tanjavur 5 
Tanjavur 6 
Tanjavur 7 
Tanjavur 8 
Tiruchirapalli 9 
Tirunelveli 10 
Chingleput 10A 
Chingleput 

(Madras) 

Chittoor 2 
Coimbatore 

(Periyar) 13 
North Arcot 14 
North Arcot 15 
North Arcot 16 
Tanjavur 17 
Tiruchirapalli 18 
Tirunelveli 19 
Tirunelveli 20 
Tirunelveli 21 
Ramanathapuram 22 
Tiruchirapalli 23 
Coimbatore 24 
(Karnataka) 25 
North Arcot 26 
Tanjavur 27 
Tanjavur 28 
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Category Place Name District ai 
Anbil Tiruchirapalli 29 
Ūttattūr Tiruchirapalli 30 
Vengalam Tiruchirapalli 31 
PERIOD V 
Sadras Chingleput 32 
Sengamal Chingleput 33 
Dalavāy Pattiņam Coimbatore 34 
Vijayamangalam Coimbatore 

(Periyar) 35 
Tenkarai Madurai 36 
Aruppukkēttai Ramanathapuram 37 
Idaivali 
(Tirumalagandarkottai) Ramanathapuram 38 
Pirānmalai Ramanathapuram 39 
Tirumalai Ramanathapuram 40 
Toņdi Ramanathapuram 41 
Rishivandyam South Arcot 42 
Tīrthanagari South Arcot 43 
Kāmarašavalli Tiruchirapalli 44 
Kovilpatti Tiruchirapalli 45 
Tuvarankurichchi Tiruchirapalli 46 
Mānūr Tirunelveli 47 
Munaijjupatti Tirunelveli 48 
6 

TRADE CENTRES 
PERIOD II 
Hosūr Dharmapuri 1 
PERIOD III 
Talaichchangadu Tanjavur 2 
Pertop IV 
Annūr (Manniyūr) Coimbatore 3 
Avinasi Coimbatore 4 


Adiyamānkēttai Dharmapuri 5 


Category 


PORTS 


8 
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Place Name 


Dharmapuri 


Pāpināyakanahaļļi 


Berikai 
Peraiyūr 


Tirupputūr 


PERIOD I 


Māmallapuram 
Korkai 


PERIOD II 


Kāvērippūm Pattiņam 


PERIOD III 
Nāgappattiņam 


PERIOD V 
Kāyal Pattiņam 


COASTAL TOWNS 


PERIOD III 


Tiruvadandai 
Marakkāņam 
Āchchāpuram 
Tillaiyādi 
Tirukkarugāvūr 


PERIOD IV 


Kovalam 
Pāši Pattinam 
Cuddalore 


District 


Dharmapuri 
Dharmapuri 
Dharmapuri 
Tiruchirapalli 
(Pudukkottai) 


T 
8 


9 


Ramanathapuram 10 


Chingleput 
Tirunelveli 


Tanjavur 


Tanjavur 


Tirunelveli 


Chingleput 
South Arcot 
Tanjavur 
Tanjavur 
Tanjavur 


Chingleput 


Ramanathapuram 


South Arcot 


_ 


u 


75 


Location 
Code No. 


6 


76 


Category 
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Place Name 


Tiruvéndipuram 
Vedāraņyam 
Adirāmpattiņam 
PERIOD V 
Puduppattiņam 
Tranguebar 


District 


South Arcot 
Tanjavur 
Tanjavur 


Chingleput 
Tanjavur 


Location 
Code No. 


9 
10 
11 


12 
13 


A NOTE ON THE TABLES 


The geographical location of the centres is given only in Tables 
I and ILI. 


The centres are listed alphabetically under their present names 
and district-wise, both the present names and modern district 
names appearing in brackets. 

The centres are listed under different periods to show the 
chronological increase or variation in their number. 

The mark x indicates either that the concerned centre had 
already come into existence in a previous period but assumed 
the relevant or specific character only in the period under 
which it is listed, or that it continued to retain its character in 
the subsequent periods. 

Period I, i.e. AD 600-850, represents the pre-Cēļa period when 
the Pallavas of Kāūicīpuram and the Pandyas of Madurai were 
the ruling powers. 


Period II, i.e. AD 850-985, represents the Early Cola period. 


Period IH, i.e. AD 985-1150, represents the Middle Cola period 
with two phases (Phase 1 = AD 985-1070 and Phase 2 = ap 
1070-1150), as shown in Tables IV and VI. 


Period IV, i.e. AD 1150-1250, represents the Late Cēļa period. 


Period V, i.e. Ab 1250-1350, represents the post-Cēļa period, 
when the Pandyas re-emerged as a major power, before Vijaya- 
nagar became the dominating factor in South India. 


Table I 
Brahmadeyas— Devadānas as Urban Centres 


Geographical Old Historica i i F A > S 
Location (Modern im te plui Feriod I Triod IY Perio Other Relevant Information 
Kaveri PR 
biti it nag z and Kudamikkil * * * Known by several other names. 
(fani ie nāģu (or mūkku)- Three bralmadeya-dēvadānas 
` Palaiyārai developing into an urban com- 
(Kumbhakonam) plex, Two nagarams (see Table 
IV, nos. 7 and 19). Nandipuram, 
a part of Paļaiyārai from 8th 
century. Residential capital of 
Cojas from 9th century. Royal 
centre, multi-temple complex. 
Decline as administrative centre 
in the 13th century. Continuance 
as religious centre, Weaving and 
metal industries. 
5 m : 
Fens rc nāģu Rajarājacatur- * * Two brahmadeyas into urban 
P Tirini vedimangalam. complex. Two nagarams and 
Ceravanmahā- Cēļa-Pāņģya viceregal centre. 
dēvicaturvedi- Multi-temple complex (see Table 
mangalam. IV, nos. 43, 44 and 91). Merchant 
(Mannarkoyil, body of Five Hundred. An 
Ambasamudram Erivirappattana (warehouse of 
and Sērmādēvi) the merchant body) founded in 


this urban complex (sce Table VI, 
no. 23) 


Table II 
Brahmadeyas—De vadanas as Tt aniyūr 


Old Historical Unit Period I Period II Period III Period IV Period V : 
No. (Modern District) 600-850 850.985 985-1150 1150-1250 1250-1350 Other Relevant Information 
1. Kaļattūr Kottam + Madurāntakacatur- Brahmadeya made into Taniyūr 
(Chingleput) vēdimanagalam 
(Madurāntakam) 
2. Kāliyūr Kottam * * Uttiramērūr Brahmadeya made into Taniyūr 
(Chingleput) (Uttiramērūr) 
3. Panaiyūr nādu Brahmadešam Brahmadeya made into Taniyūr; 
(South Arcot) alias Eņņāyiram Valaūjīyar 
(Ennayiram) 
4. Anna nadu * Tiruvannamalai Saiva sacred centre into Taniyūr 
(North Arcot) (Tiruvaņņāmalai) 
5. Vāgūr ņādu * * * Vāgūr alias Brahmadeya into Taniyūr 
(Pondicherry) Alagiyacolacatur- 
vedimangalam 
(Bāhūr) 
6. Vāvalūr nādu * Jananāthacatur- Brahmadeya into Taniyūr 
(South Arcot) vēdimangalam 
(Villupuram) 
7. Viļupparaiya nādu Tribhuvana- Brahmadeya into Taniyūr 
(South Arcot) Mahādēvicatur- 
vēdimangalam 


(Tribhuvani) 


For four more Taniyūrs (with nagarams), three of the Middle Coļa period (III) and one of the Late Cola period (IV), see Table IV, 
nos. 3, 30, 31 and 60. 


Table HI 
Royal Centres (Capitals) 


No. Geographical 


Period IV Period V 


Location "Modes District e peog Poou et m Period M3) 1250-1350 Other Relevant Information 
1. Palar Valley Eyil-Kēttam Kāūcīpuram * T n + Pallava capital (Period 1). Multi- 
(Chingleput) (Kāñcīpuram) temple complex (see also under 
nagaram—Table IV, no. 1) 
2. Vaigai Valley Māģakkuļakkiļnādu Matirai A P vē m, Pāņdya capital from pre-Christian 
(Madurai) (Madurai) era 
3. Lower Kaveri Uraiyir Kūrram Uraiyūr (part ā š 7" x Cola royal centre from pre-Chris- 
Valley (Tiruchirapalli) of Tiruchira- tian era (sce also Table VI, no. 10 
palli) from Manigramam) 
4. Kaveri Delta Pāmbūr nādu and = Kudamiikku- * * x * Cola residential capital from 9th 
Tirunaraiyūr nadu Palaiyārai century (see Table I, no. 1) 
(Kumbhako- 
nam) 
5. Kaveri Valley Taūjāvūr Kūrram * Tañjāvūr x * Cola capital (see also under naga- 
(Tanjavur) (Tanjavur) ram, Table IV, no. 38) 
6. Kaveri Valley Mannaikonda Cola Gangaikonda- * x Cēļa royal city founded by 
Vaļanādu Cēļapuram Rajendra I (1014-44) 
(Tiruchirapalli) (Gangaikonda- 
Coļapuram) 
7. Tamraparni- Muļļi nadu Rājēndrapuram Cola-Pandya viceregal centre (see 


Ghatana Valley (Tirunelveli) 


(Šermādēvi) 


Table I, no. 2, and Table IV, no. 
44) 


Table IV 


Distribution of Nagaram 


SI. 


Other Relevant Information 


Mānagaram, administrative centre 
(Pallava capital), weaving and com- 


Pallava port 
(subsequently nagaram and subsi- 


Also Taniyūr from Period III 


Sankarappadinagarm in Period III; 
Salika nagaram and Cittirameli 
Periyanddu in Periods IV and V 


Salt manufacturing centre from 


Nagaram for urban complex of 
Kudamūkku-Palaiyārai (?) (See 


Old Historical Unit Period I Period II Period III Period IV Period V 
No. (Modern District) 600-850 850-985 985-1150 1150-1250 1250-1350 
1. Eyil-Kottam Kāūcīpuram * * + a 
(Chingleput) (Kāūcīpuram) 
mercial centre. 
2. Amir nadu in Amir Māmallapuram * i * + Mānagaram and 
Kottam (Chingleput) t ” ) 
diary port) 
3. Kalattiir nādu in Tirukkalukkun- * * * i 
Kaļattūr Kottam ram (Tirukkaluk- 
(Chingleput) kunram) 
4. — Seruvālai- Kā 
(North Arcot) mangalam 
(Virinchipuram) 
5. Kurukkai kirram Kīļūr _ * + * 
(South Arcot) (Tirukkoyilir) 
6. Mērkā nadu and Tiruvadigai alias $ * * % 
Kil Anmir nadu Adhirājamangalya- Period III 
(South Arcot) puram — 
(Tiruvadigai) 
7. Tiraimūr nādu Kumara- * * šā * 
(Tanjavur) mārttāņdapuram 
(Tirunāgēšvaram) Table I, no. 1) 


Table IV (Contd) 


SI. Old Historical Unit í i i 
No. tars Period II Period III Period IV Period V ther Relevant Information 
O. (Modern District) 850-985 985-1150 1150-1250 1250-1350 Other 
8. Arriir nadu in ā 
\rrūr b Toņdamān + i 
Tiruvengada Kottam Sekas 
(Chittoor) : (Toņģamāi 
9. Pangaļa nadu Ulagaļ * j 
(North Arcot) ahaa 
(Cholapuram) 
10.  Panmā nadu Tiruvūral ali i * 
(North Arcot) Ksatria- Sug 
śikhāmaņipuram 
(Takkolam) 
11. ane — * * Pāraga nagaram (seafaring mer- 
(Salem) (Pullur) chants) 
12. Vānagappādi alias Vālaiyur nagaram; * * Sankarappadi nagaram and Valaii- 
Madurāntaka vaļa- Canpai alias jīyar from Period I 
nādu, Senkunra nādu Vīrarājendra- 
(South Arcot) puram, Nittavinoda 
Cāļapuram 
(Jambai) 
13.  Mēlūr nādu: Tirunāvalur; * * 
Munaippadi (South Rajadittapuram 
Arcot) (Tirunāmanallūr) 
14. Nenmali nadu? Kānapuram * 


(Tanjavur) 


(near Kottūr) 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Poygai nādu 
(Tanjavur) 


V(M)irai Kūrram 
(Tanjavur) 


Poygai nadu 
(Tanjavur) 


Ārkkāttu-k-kūrram; 
Kilār kūrram 
(Tanjavur) 


Tiraimūr nadu 
(Tanjavur) 


Kunra-k-kūrram 
alias Uttunga 
vaļanādu 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


Van nādu : 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


Kalakkudi nadu 
(Tirunelveli) 


Adittapuram 
(Tillaisthanam) 


Tiruppayanam) 
(Tiruppalanam) 


Sivapuri 
(Tiruvaiyāru) 


Parakēsaripuram . 
alias Tiruvēdikuģi 
(Tiruvēdikudi) 


Tiraimūr 
(Tiruvidaimarudūr) 


Perumpaluvūr, 
Avanikandarpa- 
puram 
(Mēlappaluvūr) 


Valikandapuram 
(Valikandapuram) 


Karavandapurum 
(Ukkirankoytai) 


Maņigrāmam in Period II 


Did it also serve as one of the 
nagarams for Kudamiikku-Palai- 
yarai? (See Table 1, no. 1) 


Sankarappadi nagaram, Manigra- 
mam, Valaiijiyar, Tisai Ayirattu 
Aifinūrruvar and Kanmāļar arti- 
sans); Sūradaļam in Period IV; 
Left Hand 98 castes in Period IV 


Aiyapolil 


Table IV (Contd) 


Sl. Old Historical Unit Peri i 
No. (Modern District) foo. nak Period I paoa m Other Relevant Information 
PHASE I 
23. Ārrūr nadu in Tiru irukkālatti Šank ādi naga 
$ S - kki i arappādi nagaram 
vengada kottam in Du ae anes sia F 
Perumbanappodi Colapuram 
(Chittoor) (Kāļahasti) 

24. Padinadu in Gangai- Mudik Ta Joint donations by merchants of 
koņdacēļavaļanādu ine ee oe the Ganga and Kongu regions in 
in Mudikondacola- Uyyakkoņdacēļa- Period III; Hoysaļa military station 
mandalam pattana (Mudi- in Period 1V 
(Coimbatore) kondān) È 

25. Panaiytir nadu in Arumolidevapuram 
Rājarāja vaļanādu near Karandai alias 
(North Arcot) Tirupparambir 

(Karandai) 

26. Perumbanappadi in Rājāšrayapuram 
Tū nāģu in Jayan- (Mēlpāģi) 
goņdacoļamaņdalam 
(North Arcot) 

27. Ollaiyir Kūrram in Sundaracoļapuram Pearl merchants 


Pandimandalam; 
Ten Konadu 
(Pudukkottai) 


alias Desi Uyya- 
vandapattanam 
(Sundaram) 


29. 


30. 


al; 


33. 


34. 


35. 


Iruūjo nādu in 
Madurāntaka 
vaļanādu 
(Ramanathapuram) 


(Salem) 


Irāyūr nādu or 
Pērāyūr nadu in 
Oymā nadu 
(South Arcot) 


Puraiyūr nadu 
(South Arcot) 


Tirunallūr nāģu in 
Oymā nadu in 
Jayangoņdacēļa- 
maņdalam (South 
Arcot) 


Ambar nāģu in 
Uyyakkoņdavaļa- 
nādu (Tanjavur) 


Umbaļa nādu + 
(Tanjavur) 


Tirunraraiyūr nādu 
in Ksatriya sikha- 
mani vaļanādu 
(Tanjavur) 


Vānavan mādevi- 
puram (Sāttūr) 


Tūšiyūr (near 
Tiruccengodu) 


Olēkamādēvi- 
puram 
Olagāpuram) 


Paravaipuram 
(Panayavaram) 


Vayiramegha- 
puram; 
Jananāthapuram 
(Vayirāpuram) 


Ambar; Koyil 
Tirumākāļam; 
Vikramacoļa- 
puram (Ambar) 
(Koyil Tirumāļam) 


Irumudi cēļapuram 


Q) 


Kūhūr alias 
Virudarājabhayan- 
karapuram 
(Kūhūr) 


Also Taniyūr. Weaving centre from 
the 13th century 


Also Taniyūr 


Reference in Paļļankēyil copper 
plate of Sundara cēļa 


2 Table IV (Contd) 
SI. Old Historical Uni ; z K 
No al Unit Period I Period II Period III Period IV Period V Relevant Information 
9. (Modern District) 600-850 850-985 985-1150 1150-1250 1250-1350 Other ke 
36. Milalai nadu led Vikramā- 
anj 4 Nā ādi; Vīra- + Another nagaram called Vikramā 
(Tanjavur) D am Ride dittan Tirumudukunram is mention- 
Ilāiccikudi j ed in local inscriptions 
(Mānambāģi) 
37. Šērrūr Kūrram in avasi * Sa isd (cloth 
a =al a 3 āttum Parigatta nagaram 
Kulottungacēļa Fong merchants) and Šāliya (weavers) 
vaļa nāģu (Tanjavur) (Šēngālipuram) 
38. Tafjaviir Kūrram * Taūcai alias ta * Managaram, Cala capital; three naga- 
(Tanjavur) Tafjavar rams in the 11th century 
(Tanjavur) 
39. Andattii-k-kiirram + Tiruppurambiyam * Battlefield between Pallavas and 
(Tanjavur) (Tiruppurambiyam) Colas (9th century). Sankarappadi 
2 nagaramand Valaūjīyar(1lth century) 
40. Tiruvārūr Kūrram Tiruvārūr $ + Vīrarājendra mangalac-cāttu (horse 
in Gēyamāņikka (Tiruvārūr) dealers 
vaļa nādu 
(Tanjavur) 
41. Adaniir nadu Rājarājapuram; * * Under Kongu-Coļas from the late 
(Tiruchirapalli) Ādanūr 12th century) 
(Chinna Dārā- 
puram) 
42. Mēl lluvappadi Si āntaka- * * Aiyampolil (The Five Hundred) in 
: (tādu Sere ot ene the Late Cola period (IV) 
(Tiruchirapalli) (Šingaļāntaka- 


puram) 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Mulli nādu 
(Tirunelveli) 


Muļļi nādu 
(Tirunelveli) 


Maiyūr nadu in 
Kaļattūr Kottam 
(Chingleput) 


Mangadu nādu 
(Chingleput) 


Kēļūr nilai 
(Chingleput) 


Saiyamuri-Nadalvar 
nādū (Coimbatore) 


Annalvayil kūrram 
in Irattapādikoņda- 
cola vaļanādu 
(Pudukkottai) 


Ksatriyasikha- * 
manipuram 

(Kalladaik- 

kuricci) 

Rājēndrapuram (a * 


part of Cēravan 
mahādevi catur- 
vēdi mangalam) 
(Sērmādēvi) 


PHASE II 


Rājēndracoļa- 
puram (Pālūr) 


Uyyakkoņdacēļa- + 
puram 
(Tirumaliśai) 


Tiruppālaivanam ii 
(near Pulicat?) 


Vikramapallava- ie 
puram 
(Vēmbatti) 


Telungukulakāla- 
puram; Kulottunga 
cola pattanam: 
Nagarattārmalai 
(Nārttāmalai) 


Kaņmāļar (artisans) in the post-Cēļa 
period. Nagaram for urban complex 
of Mannarkoyil etc. (See Table I, 
no. 2) 


Royal centre—residence of the Cola 
Pandya viceroys. Part of the urban 
complex of Mannārkoyil, Ambasa- 
mudram and Sērmādēvi (See Table I 
no. 2) 


Dhanmadavajar (merchant body), 
Paradēšis (foreigners or outsiders)— 
a coastal town 


Valaūjīyar (merchant body), Eri- 
Virappattana 


Aifūūrruvar (The Five Hundred) and 
the Padinenbhiimi (i.e. 18 regions) 
Organizations 


Table IV (Contd) 
Sl. Old Historical Uni i 
2: it Period i i i i i 
No. (Modern District) 600-850 S098. S bei tone parodi Other Relevant Information 
50. Pattānpākkai nāģu? Utavattirumāni- % 7 
Mērkā nādu In kuli; Vanavan 
Virudarājabhayan- mādēvipuram 
kara-vaļanādu (Tirumāņikuli 
(South Arcot) IEM 
51. Tirunaraiyūr nādu Nalladai 
lar ad adaim: ; = 
(Tanjavur) Kilniinmga S 
colapuram 
(Nallāģai) 
52. Tirunaraiyūr nādu Ti vie Is ita pre-Cēļa centre? Avaninārā- 
(Tanjavur) į Avanitārāvāja. yana was a title of Nandivarman III 
puram ` (Pallava) 
(Tirunaraiyūr) 
53. Kurunāgan(i) nadu Tiruvātpēkki; * * Merchants with the title *Cakravarti” 
(Tiruchirapalli) Sivapādašēkhara- (merchant princes?) are known from 
puram (Ratnagiri the early 13th century 
and Šivāyam) 
54. Uraiyūr Kūrram Nandivarma- * * Sankarappadinagaram (11th century) 
(Tiruchirapalli) mangalam; and merchant colony (13th century) 


Rajasraya catur- 
vedi mangalam; 
Kongukonda- 
cēļapuram; 
Karkudimalai 
(Uyyakkondan- 
Tirumalai) 


56. 


Si. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


63. 


Puliyūr Kēttam alias 
Kulēttungacēļa vaļa- 
nadu in Jayangonda- 
colamandalam 
(Chingleput) 


Kāngaya nādu 
(Coimbatore) 


Pērūr nādu 
(Coimbatore) 


(Dharmapuri) 


Virudarājabhayan- 
kara-vaļanādu 
(Pudukkotta1) 


Gangaikoņdacēļa 
Pēriļamai nādu 
(South Arcot) 


Mērkā nādu 
(South Arcot) 


Puraiyūr nādu 
(South Arcot) 


Veņņikkūrram in 
Suttamalli vaļa- 
nadu (Tanjavur) 


Pūvirundava 
Pūntamalli 
(Poonamalle or 
Pūntamalli) 


Abhimānacēļa- 
puram 
(Kaņņapuram) 


Pērūr (Pērūr) 


Kadagattir 
(Kadagattir) 


Arumolidēvapuram 


- (Tiruvarangulam) 


Perumparrap- 
puliyūr 
(Chidambaram) 


Vanavan mahā- 
devipuram 
(Manjakuppam) 


Bhuvanamāņikka- 
puram 
(Vikravandi) 


Tiruveņņi Tiruvenni 
(Kovil Venni) 


ill 


The nagaram of Vikramacēļapuram 


(alias Villavan mādēvi) (Tā Ti?) is 
also mentioned (Kongu Cola centre) 


Mention is made of Muttam (a part 
of Pērūr?) where merchants with the 
title of Cakravarti lived, in the ins- 
cription of Ikkarai Boluvampatti 
(see no. 53) 


Nagarattār of other centres are also 
mentioned. A weaving centre 


Reference to a Kulašēkhara paļta- 
ņam 


Taniyūr, Sālika nagaram, SOliya 
Sāliyas (weavers). Weaving centre 


Table IV (Contd) 


SI. 


No. 


Old Historical Unit 
(Modern District) 


PeriodI Period II 


Period IV 
1150-1250 


Period V 
1250-1350 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


Arumolidéva 
vaļanādu 
(Tanjavur) 


Vindaļūr nādu 
(Tanjavur) 


Arvala Kūrram in 
Rajéndracdja 


Valanadu (Tanjavur) 


Mangala nadu 
(Tanjavur) 


Tiraimūr nāģu 
(Tanjavur) 


Umbaļa nādu 
(Tanjavur) 


Vēngala nādu 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


Ottaikkudi alias 
Edirilicoļapuram 
(Kulikkarai) 


Rājašikhāmaņi- 
Caturvēdimanga- 
lam; Rājēndra- 
puram alias 
Vānavan-Kuļattūr 


Veļļiyīdu nagaram 
(Tiruttengūr) 


Vidaiyapuram 
alias Virudaraja- 
bhayankara- 
puram 
(Tiruvidaivayil) 


Tribhuvanavira- 
puram 
(Tribhuvanam) 


Rājēndrašinga- 
puram (?) 


Vaūjimānagaram; 
Muģikoņdacēļa 
puram (Karuvūr 
Or Karūr) 


Other Relevant Information 


Reference is from a Pallavarāyan- 
pēttai inscription 


Mentioned in an inscription of 
Vēdāraņyam 


Vaūji or Karuvūr dates from the pre- 
Christian era. An early Céra capital. 


71. 


76. 


I 


78. 


79. 


Ādanūr nadu 
Tattaikkaļanāģu in 
Kēraļa nādū 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


Ollaiyūr Kūrram or 
Tattaikkalanadu in 
Kēraļānataka vaļa- 
nadu (Tiruchirapalli) 


Idaiyarru nādu 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


Vadavali nādū 
Tiruchirapalli) 


Milalai Kūrram— 
Kil Kira 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


Karai vali nadu 
(Coimbatore) 


Vadaparappu nādu 
(Madurai) 


Ten Kallaga nadu 
(Madurai) 


Kīļ-kundāru nadu? 
(Ramanathapuram) 


Madurāntaka- 
puram 
(Tirumukkūdal) 


Cāttanūr 
(Sāttanūr) 


Tirumaņamēdu 
(Tirumanamédu) 
Tiruppaiūāili 
(Tiruppangili) 


Kēdaņdarāma- 
puram (Veļļūr) 


Sangrāmanallūr 
(Koļumam) 


Cēranārāyaņa- 
puram (Cēra- 
nārāyaņapuram) 


Vikrama cēla- 
puram; Dési- 
pattanam 
(Vikramangalam) 


Sembiya nara- 
yanapuram; 
eliya nārāyaņa- 
puram 
(Alakāpuri) 


Mentioned in inscriptions 
Tirumukkūģal 


Mentioned in inscriptions 
Tirumukkidal 


Vaniya nagaram 
Vaniya nagaram 


Weaving centre 


from 


from. 


Nagaram and Aiyampolil. Was this 


centre founded by Vikrama 
i.e. Period ILI? 


Cēļa, 


81. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


Old Historical Unit 
(Modern District) 


Ānmā nadu 
(Ramanathapuram) 


Kil kundaru nādu 
(Ramanathapuram) 


Pūngunra nādu 
(Ramanathapuram) 


Ārrūr Kūrram 
(Salem) 


Dānava nāģu 
(Tanjavur) 


Kuda nādu 
(Tirunelveli) 


Muļļi nādu 
(Tirunelveli) 


Table IV (Contd) 


Period I Period II Period III 


600-850 


850-985 985-1150 


Period IV 
1150-1250 


Period V 
1250-1350 


Other Relevant Information 


Semmaram alias 
Kulašēkhara 
puram) 
(Dēvadānam) 


Rājanārayaņa- 
puram alias 
Marudangudi 
(Piļļaiyārpatti?) 


Velangudi 
(Vélangudi) 


(Āragaļūr) 


Kīramangalam, 
hamlet of Kidā- 
rangonda cēļa- 
puram 
(Kīramangalam) 


Madigai mānaga- 
ram alias 
Vantaimanagaram 
(Angamangalam) 


Vikrama Pandya- 
puram 
(Mārandai) 


Another nagaram of Eņkārikkudi in 
Kāna nadu and Aiññūrruvar men- 
tioned in the Piļļayārpatti inscription 


Vāņiya nagaram levying tolls 
Vāņiya nagaram, Cettis and weavers 
Nagaram and the 18 Visaya levying 


tolls 


Nagaram? Levying tolls on merchan- 
dise 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


Purattāya nādu 
(Tirunelveli) 


Tenkarai nadu 
(Tirunelveli) 


Kil Vēmba nadu 
(Tirunelveli) 

Kil, Vēmba nādu 
(Tirunelveli) 
Tiruvaludi Vaļanādu 
(Tirunelveli) 


Kurumarai nādu 
(Tirunelveli) 


Pūšankudi alias Nagaram and Sāliya (weavers) 
Varaguņappāņdi- 

nagaram 

(Rādhāpuram) 


Pūļam alias 
Rājarājapuram 
(SingikuJam) 


(Srivallavapuram) 


Kulasékharapuram 
in Tirunelveli 
(Tirunelveli) 


Madurēdayapuram 
(Veļļūr) 


Vindanūr alias Nagaram for the urban complex of 
Avanimarttanda- Mannarkoyil, Ambāsamudram, ete. 
puram (Vindanūr) (see Table I, no. 2) 


Table V 
Trading Centres, Fairs, Etc. (Other than Nagaram) 


trading). 


(cloth 


Malaiyāļankudi 
from 


SI. Old Historical Unit i 
i Period I Period II Peri Period IV “Period V i 
No. a erio eriod III er Perio 
(Modern District) 600-850 850-985 985-1150 1150-1250 1250-1350 Other Relevant Information 
1.  Muraša nādu A rā 
buss — * x Kudirai Sārigai (horse 
(Dharmapuri) (Hosur) Šungam or tolls in Period IV. Mer- 
ā chants from Cēļa region in Period IV 
2. aoe nadu Talaiccangadu * Trade centre, merchants from Cola 
(Tanjavur) (Talaichchangādū) region and Kerala 
3. Vaģaparisāra nādu Annūr (Manniyūr) * Trade and commercial centre 

(Coimbatore) 

4. Cevviir nāģu Tirupputkoļiyūr Trade and commercial centre 

(Coimbatore) (Avināši) 

5. Tagadūr nāģu Atiyamānkēļtai * Trade centre. Cīlai ceppi 

(Dharmapuri) (Adhamankotfai) merchants) 

6. ax Navar Tāvaļam * Fair. (Inscription from Pāpināya- 

(Dharmapuri) (2) kanahaļļi mentioning the distance to 
Nāvar Tavalam) 

7. 25 Srikaranapalli * Horse trading (reference in Bērikai 

(Dharmapuri) (2) inscription) 

8. Kana nādu Pēraiyūr * Horse trading. 

(Pudukkottai) (Pēraiyūr) (settlement of Malaiyāļis 
Kerala) in Kāna nāģu, alias Viruda- 
rijabhayankara vaļanādu 

9. Keralasinga + * Aruviyūr alias * Seems to have been a trade centre 

vaļanādū Dēši Uyyavanda even from the early Cola (Period 11) 

(Ramanathapuram) pattanam times 


(Tirupputtūr) 


Table VI 


Centres Associated with Merchant Bodies and Other Organizations 


Old Historical Unit Period I Period II Period III Period IV Period V ; 
(Modern District) 600-850 850-985 985-1150 1150-1250 1250-1350 Other Relevantlnformation 
Urattūr Kūrram Kodumbāļūr Maņigrāmam 
(Pudukkottai) (Kodumbāļūr) 
Kāna nadu Muniyandai The Five Hundred (Aiūūūrruvar) 
(Pudukkottai) (Munišandai) 

= a Cittiraméli Periya Nadu and mer- 
(Ramanathapuram) (Kamudi) chant bodies 
Kilkarai Pūndurai Tiruccengodu Padineņ Visaya (the 18 Visaya or 
nadu (Salem) (Tiruchengodu) regions) 
Sela nādu Selam Maņigrāmam of Kodumbāļur 
(Salem) (Salem) 
Veņ nādu Tirunallam Tišai Āyirattu Aiūūūrruvar (The 
(Tanjavur) (Konērirājapuram) Five Hundred of the Thousand 


Nallūr nadu 
(Tanjavur) 


Kiļār Kūrram 
(Tanjavur) 
Kurukkai nādu 
Nallārrūr nādu 
(Tanjavur) 


Tiruccellūr in 
Rajakēsari- 
caturvēdi- 
mangalam (Kēyil 
Tēvarāyanpēttai) 


Tiruccērrutturai 
(Tiruchchātturai) 


Tiruvélvikkudi of 
Vidēl vidugu catur- 
vēdi mangalam 
(Tiruviļakkuģi) 


Directions) 
The Five Hundred 


The Five Hundred 


Nānādēši, Tigai Āyirattu Aiūūūrru 
var and Valaūjiyar 


Table VI (Contd) 


Period IV Period V 


Other Relevant Information 


Sl. Old Historical Unit Period I Period II i 
tee Period III 
No. (Modern District) 600-850 850-985 985-1150 1150-1250 1250-1350 
10. S 17 Tiruveļļarai 
(Tiruchirapalli) ( ” ) 
11. Uraiytir Kūrram Uraiyūr (in Maņigrāmam 
(Tiruchirapalli) Tiruchirapalli) 
12. Kurumarai nādu Kuttālam; Sundara Maņigrāmam 
(Tirunelveli) Pāņdyanagaram 
(Kuttālam) 
PHASE | 
154 p Aiyapolil-Kāttūr Erivirappattana; Nānādēši of Mayi- 
(Chingleput) (Kāttūr) lārppil and Valaūjīyar 
14. Puliyūr Kottam Mayilārppil Nānādēši and Valanjiyar 
(Madras City) (Mylapore in 
Madras) 
15.  Mūgai nadu in Pūraņi Širāvalli Nānādešīva Dašamaģi Erivīrappa(- 
Mārāyapādi in (Basinikonda) tana 
Jayankonda i 
colamandalam 
(Chittoor) 
16. Pūndurai nādu Trodu Aiūūūrruvar; Pugalidam (refuge) 
(Coimbatore—now (Erode) for artisans 
Periyar) 
A = Nānādēši, Ainūūrruvar 
(Kalasappikkam) 


(North Arcot) 


(North Arcot) 


(North Arcot) 


20. Tiraimur nadu 
(Tanjavur) 


21. Uraiyir Kūrram 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


nN 
19 


Mulli nadu 
(Tirunelveli) 


23. Mulli nadu 
(Tirunelveli) 


24. Mulli nādū 
(Tirunelveli) 


25. Nattarruppokku 
(Tirunelveli) 


(Tāmaraippākkam) 


(Viralūr) 


Tirukkēļambam 
(Tirukkoļambiyūr) 


Kumāravayalūr 
(Kumāravayalūr) 


Iļangūykkudi — 
hamlet of 
rājacaturvēdi 
mangalam 
(Ambāsamudram) 


Cēravan mahadévi 
caturvēdimangalam 
(Sērmādēvi) 


Tiruvalisvaram; 
Rajaraja 
Erivirappattanam 
(Tiruyalisvaram) 


Vijayanārāyaņa 
caturvēdimangalam 
(Vijayanārāyaņam) 


Cittirameli Periya nadu and Aiūūūr- 
ruvar 

Aiññūrruvar 

Nānādēši 


Aiūnūrruvar 


Aiūnūrruvar 
(See Table I, no. 2) 


Aiūūūrruvar 
(See Table I, no. 2) 


Mūnrukai Mahāsēnai' as protectors 
Of the local temple 


Aiūūūrruvar. Valaūjīvakkuricci, a 
hamlet, mentioned even in Pandya 
inscriptions of the 10th century 


'The term ‘Miinrukai Mahdsenai’ seems to indicate that apart from the Valangai and Idangai Mahāsenai (i.e. the Right and Left Hand 
Armies), there was a third wing of the Cola army. Was it made up of mercenaries? (Mūnru = Three; Kai = Hand.) 


Table VI (Contd) 


Old Historica! Unit 
(Modern District) 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


Kēraļašinga vaļanādu 


(Ramanathapuram) 


Vila nadu 
(Tiruchirapalli) 
Vanji nādu 
(Coimbatore) 
Padi nadu 
(Coimbatore) 


Vada parisāra nādu 
(Coimbatore) 
Naduvilmalai 


Perumūr nādu 
(North Arcot) 
Marugal nadu in 
Gēyamāņikkavaļa- 
nadu (Tanjavur) 
Kurumbūr nadu 
(Tanjavur) 

Kilar Kūrram 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


Periodī Period II Period III Period IV 


850-985 985-1150 1150-1250 
Puass II 

Nrpasekhara 

caturvēdi 

mangalam; 

Aruviyūr 

(Sivapuri) 

Tiruvarangam * 

(Srirangam) 
(Kaveripuram) 
Kollagar, 


Tribhuvanamā- 
dēvi caturvēdi 
mangalam 
(Koļļēgāl) 


Tirumuruganpiindi 


Cakkaramūdūr: 
Vijayapattanam 
(Cakkaramallūr) 
Tirukkaņņapuram 
(Tirukkaņņapuram) 


Tiruvidaikkali 
(Tiruvidaikkali) 
Kil-Ambil 
(Anbil) 


Period V 
1250-1350 


Other Relevant Information 


Aiūūūrruvar Dharmapolil 


Aiyapolil; Reference to a Rājēndra- 
cūļapuram 
Valaūjīyar of Tuvaļai 


Aiyapolil (also weaving centre) 


Aiyapolil, Kaikkolas (weavers) 


Cittiramēli Periya nādu; Padinen- 
bhūmi Pattanam 


Valaūjīyar of Tennilangai 
(Sri Lanka) Ayogavas (weavers) 


Aiūūūrruvar 


Cittiramēli Periya nadu and Aifniic- 
ruvar 


35. 


36. 


36A. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


The organization of the 18 regions of 79 nādus. 


Kilār Kūrram in 
Vadakarai Raja- 
rajavalanadu 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


Ūrrattūr nadu 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


Vengala nadu 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


(Chingleput) 


Kumli nadu in 
Amir Kēttam in 
Jayankoņdacēļa 
maņdalam 
(Chingleput) 


(Coimbatore) 
Kuruppu nadu 


(Coimbatore) 


Pāganūr Kūrram 
(Madurai) 
Kéralasinga vaļa 


nadu 
(Ramanathapuram) 


2The Five Hundred. 


Korramangalam 
(Korramangalam) 


Ūrrattūr alias 
Tayilunallapuram 
(Uttattiir) 


Venkulam 
(Vengalam) 


Caturangappat- 
tanam; Raja- 
nārāyaņapattaņam 
(Sadras) 


Taiyūr alias 
Rājakēsarinallūr 
(Taiyūr) 


(Dalavay 
Pattanam 


Vijayamangalam 
(Vijayamangalam) 


Tenkarai 
(Tenkarai) 


Dēšiya Siriya 
Pattana 
(Aruppukkēttai) 


Eluppattonpadu nāttu Padineņ- 
bhūmi!' and Aiūūūrruvar? 


Erivirappattana; idangai 98 


Padineņ Visaya levying tolls 
(Maganmai); coastal town 


Vaišya and Vāņiya merchants of 
the 18 countries levying tolls 
(maganmai) 


Nānādēši 


Cittiraméli Periya nādu 
Aiyappolil—framing rules for the 
Valangai and Idangai 


Valafijiyar of Tennilangai (Sri 
Lanka) 


Table VI (Contd) 


Sl. 


Old Historical Unit 


No. (Modern District) 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Aļarru nādu 
(Ramanathapuram) 


Kéralasinga 
vaļa nādu? 
(Ramanathapuram) 


Vada kalavali nādu 
(Ramanathapuram) 


Muttūrru Kūrram 
(Ramanathapuram) 


(South Arcot) 


Mērkā nādu 
(South Arcot) 


M(V)irai Kūrram 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


Period I 


Period II Period III 


600-850 850-985 985-1150 


Period IV 
1150-1250 


Period V 
1250-1350 


Idaivali 5 
(Tirumālagandār 
kēttai) 


Tirukkodun- 
kunram 
(Pirānmalai) 


(Tirumalai) 


Tondi 
(Tīttāņdatāna- 
puram) 


Iruviijam 

alias Rajanārāyaņa 
pattanam 
(Rishivandyam) 


Tiruttinai nagar 
(Tirthanagari) 


Kamaravalli 
caturvēdi 
mangalam alias 
Tirunallūr 
(Kāmarasavalli) 


Other Relevant Information 


Erivīrappattaņa (Idaivali—passage 


Or route?) 


Cittiraméli Periya nādu and Mer- 
chant bodies. Reference to Aruvi- 
mānagaram alias Kulašēkhara Pat- 
tanam in Kēraļa Singa vaļanādu 


Aiūūūrruvar. Tolls (maganmai) by 
Danmadāvaļar and other bodies 


Afjuvannam,  Maņigrāmam and 
Samanta Paņdasālis levying taxes 
on commodities jointly.’ 


Pattanappagudi (share of the pat- 
tana) levied by the 18 Visaya, 
nagaram and nadu 


Maganmai (tolls) reassigned by 


merchant bodies 


Maganmai (tolls) by people of 18 
regions and 79 nādus 


2 Ahjuvannam—a merchant organization known from the $th-9th centuries. *Sāmanta Pandasilis’ may refer to stockists of commodities. 


Sh 


52. 


58. 


Urattūr Kūrram 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


Marungūr nādu 
(Tiruchirapalli) 


Kalakkudi nadu 
(Tirunelveli) 


Amitaguna vaļanādu 
(Tirunelveli) 


(Kēvilpatti) 


(Tuvarankuricci) 


Mananilai nallūr 


(Mānūr) 


(Munaājupatti) 


Pattanappagudi levied by Cittira- 
mēli Periyanāttār, Nagarattār of 
Sundaracēļapuram (Sundaram), 
Narttamalai, Uttamacēļapuram and 
Kodumbāļūr Maņigrāmam 


Pattanappagudi by Cittiramēļi and 
Merchant bodies 


Trading communities of several 
places 


Aiyapolil 


For urban complexes where merchant bodies were active, see Table I, no. 2 and Table III, no. 3. 
For nagarams where merchant bodies and other organizations were active, see Table IV, nos. 5, 12, 21, 22, 24, 39, 42, 47, 48, 49, 77, 80, 81, 82 


and 83. 


Colonial State and Agrarian Society 


NEELADRI BHATTACHARYA 


Agrarian studies on colonial India, till quite recently, were primarily 
policy studies. The official debates on revenue settlements provided 
the material for numerous regional monographs. Investigations of 
the structure of agrarian relations in their regional variations, the 
internal working of the economy, the processes of production, 
trends in productivity, rents, prices, etc. are, as yet, comparatively 
limited. Within policy studies, however, the focus of analysis has 
changed over the years. Here I shall survey a part of this growing 
literature on the subject, then discuss some of the issues with 
reference to the Forest Settlements—about which little has been 
written—and finally consider a few general propositions about the 
character of colonial state policy and its relationship to agrarian 
society. 


Historiographical Perspectives 

Before the work of Eric Stokes! and Ranajit Guha,? British land- 
revenue settlements were often seen as the outcome of a series of 
experiments, of trial and error which had little relation to the 
ideas internalized by officials from the European heritage of the 
time. Reacting against this kind of historical analysis, historians in 
the late 1950s and early 60s emphasized the ideological roots of 
agrarian policy, the significance of the European intellectual milieu 
in the making of the official mind. ‘British policies moved within 


IEric Stokes, The English Utilitarians in India (Oxford: 1959). 
2Ranajit Guha, A Rule of Property for Bengal (Paris: 1963). 
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the orbit of ideas primarily determined in Europe’, wrote Stokes.3 
And he proceeded to analyse the ways in which utilitarianism, liber- 
alism, and the doctrine of rent developed by Malthus, James Mill 
and Ricardo shaped British legislation in the nineteenth century. 
For Ricardo, rent was the surplus produced on fertile soils: the 
poorest land yielding the normal rate of profit but no rent. Since 
this rent which was appropriated by the landlords did not help 
the process of productive accumulation, and since the landlords 
were an unproductive class, it was necessary for the state to appro- 
priate this rent and abolish the intermediaries between the state 
and the producers. For Mill, who argued even further, the rent in 
fact belonged to the state because the state was the actual owner 
of all land. And the collection of this rent did not constitute taxa- 
tion as long as normal profit and production were not affected. This 
doctrine of rent, according to Stokes, provided the rationale for a 
enue demand and its periodical revisions to prevent the 
opriated rent-fund with landlords. Hence 
the Permanent Settlement and a shift to 


high rev 
appearance of an unappr 
there was a rejection of 
ryotwari or mahalwari settlements. 

The point of emphasis in Ranajit Guha’s study, A Rule of Pro- 
perty for Bengal, was similar. Guha attempted to locate ‘the origins 
of the Permanent Settlement in that confluence of ideas where the 
two mainstreams of English and French thought merged in the 
second half of the eighteenth century’.4 The complex interaction of 
mercantilist and physiocratic ideas and faith in the doctrine of 
private property defined the outlook of those who conceived of the 
Permanent Settlement. Alexander Dow, who shared a mercantilist 
concern with trade, saw agriculture as auxiliary to commerce. 
British rule in Bengal, he felt, had led to a drain of wealth, scar- 
city of money, decline in production, rise in prices, and the collapse 
of internal trade and industry. To attract money and reverse the 
balance of trade it was necessary to encourage agriculture through 
the grant of permanent rights in property and by a fixed revenue 
demand, Other advocates of the Permanent Settlement were more 
influenced by the Physiocrats, who saw agriculture as the source of 
all wealth; trade was important only as an outlet for agricultural 
goods. For the production of a surplus within agriculture they felt 
that a permanent settlement was essential. Guha shows how Thomas 

Stokes, The English Utilitarians in India, p. xii. 

‘Guha, A Rule of Property for Bengal, p. 9. 
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Law and Cornwallis purged the doctrine of the feudal alloy implicit 
in the original conceptions of Henry Pattullo and Philip Francis 
and interpreted it exclusively as a policy of capitalist development 
in agriculture. Unlike Francis they saw landowners primarily as 
entrepreneurs, opposed their judicial prerogatives, and considered 
extensive land transfers and the growth of a land market asa 
necessary basis for the dispossession of old zamindars and the 
emergence of ‘improving landlords’. Thus, according to Guha, 
‘originating as only a secondary notion, tagged on to Dow’s 
mercantilist thesis, the idea of Permanent Settlement had... within 
twenty years reached the highest point of contemporary economic 
thought.’> But this policy of capitalist enterprise, in the absence 
of a sovereign home market within the colony, could only become 
‘an apologia of quasi-feudalism’. 

It is not as if these early works reflect no awareness of the inter- 
relationship between intellectual ideas and experience—of the influ- 
ence of the latter in shaping the former. The criticism that they 
reveal ‘a fundamental inability to see the history of British India 
as anything more than a simple extension of certain features of 
British or European history’® should not be carried too far. Their 
argument was not as simple. Stokes, for instance, emphasized that 
the utilitarian legacy in India was different from its influence in 
England. What triumphed in India was its underlying conservatism, 
latent authoritarianism and paternalism. The feudal conservatism 
of Thomas Munro, who shared ‘an emotional kinship with the 
spirit of feudalism and the heritage of the past’, had a much 
stronger hold in India than in England, where progress towards 
industrial society was rapidly to empty it of content.” Not only 
were the principles of utilitarianism and liberalism reinterpreted 
and their legacy defined by the colonial context, but also, Stokes 
argued, the Indian experience led to a crisis of English liberalism 
in the late nineteenth century. The authoritarian utilitarianism of 
Fitzjames Stephen’s Liberty, Equality and Fraternity was a product 
of the Indian experience.* 

Yet, as subsequent studies have shown, Stokes and Guha clearly 


sIbid., p. 186. 

‘P. H. M. van den Dungen, The Punjab Tradition: Influence and Authority 
in Nineteenth Century India (London: 1972), p. 15. 

Stokes, The English Utilitarians in India, p. xvi. 

*Ibid., pp. 288-90. 
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underestimated the influence of social reality within India in the 
shaping of British policy.” Ravinder Kumar and Asiya Siddiqi 
have analysed policies in relation to the broader processes of 
socio-economic change,!° Imtiaz Husain has criticized S. C. Gupta 
for ignoring the many empirical factors which affected official 
opinion,!! T. R. Beaglehole has suggested that the Munro system 
in Madras was developed through a study of local institutions and 
the successful experiments of Alexander Read in Baramahal,!? 
T. R. Metcalf emphasizes the significance of the ‘mutiny’ in deter- 
mining a shift towards conservatism,!* P. H. M. van den Dungen 
studies the controversies which preceded the passing of the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act (stressing the significance of ‘social’ influences 
—the role of land transfers in generating political anxieties and 
crystallizing a new ‘Punjab Tradition’),'* John Rosselli notes the 
importance of pragmatic considerations, and Neil Rabitoy discusses 
the issues of administrative expediency behind policy measures, 15 
Some historical studies, however, reflect a shift of emphasis to the 
other extreme. In the writings of Robert Frykenberg we have per- 


There have been many studies within the framework suggested by Stokes 
and Guha. See Sulekh Chandra Gupta, ‘The Influence of Classical Political 
Economy on British Agrarian Policy in Bengal in the late 18th and early 
19th Centuries’, in B. Prasad (ed.), /deas in History (Delhi: 1968): Agrarian 
Relations and Early British Rule in India (Bombay: 1963). 

Ravinder Kumar, Western India in the Nineteenth Century: A Study in the 
Social History of Maharashtra (London: 1968); Asiya Siddiqi, Agrarian Change 
in a North Indian State: Uttar Pradesh 1819-1833 (Oxford: 1973). 

NImtiaz Husain, Land Revenue Policy in North India, 1801-33 (Calcutta: 
1967). 

”T, H. Beaglehole, Thomas Munro and the Development of Administrative 
Policy in Madras, 1792-1818 (Cambridge: 1966). 

8T, R. Metcalf, The Aftermath of Revolt: India 1857-1970 (Princeton: 1964); 
—— ., Land, Landlords and the British Raj: North India in the Nineteenth 
Century (California: 1979); „The Influence of the Mutiny of 1857 on 
Land Policy in India’, The Historical Journal, vol. IV, no. 2, 1961; , ‘The 
Struggle over Land Tenure in India, 1860-68°, The Journal of Asian Studies, 
vol. XXI, no. 3, May 1962. 

“See P. H. M. van den Dungen. 

John Rosselli, ‘Theory and Practice in North India: The Background to 
the Land “Settlement” of 1883’, The Indian Economic and Social History 
Review (hereafter IESHR), vol. VIII, no. 2, June 1971; Neil Rabitoy, ‘System 
VS. Expediency: The Reality of Land Revenue Administration in the Bombay 
Presidency, 1812-1820", Modern Asian Studies, vol. UX, no. 4, 1975 
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haps the most emphatic statement of this opposite view.! The rela- 
tionship between state and society, in Frykenberg’s analysis, is 
defined by the strength of ‘local influences’ and ‘traditional political 
processes’. Every imperial power in South India was confronted 
with persistent tendencies towards political fragmentation, disaggre- 
gation and disintegration down to the village. Local power, organized 
around ties of family, caste, kinship and village, resisted all forces 
of centralization and aggregation. And its silent corrosive actions 
subverted and undermined the strength of imperial structure, 
just as the white ant devours the interior of the stoutest wooden 
structure, leaving it a ‘hollow shell without necessarily destroying its 
outer form’.!7 To survive, all imperial powers, including the British, 
had to ‘adapt’ to these traditional influences, they had to integrate 
and accommodate them.'® Officials had to understand the traditions, 
values, attitudes and complex social relationships which varied from 
locality to locality. These specific local influences moulded British 
policies: ‘The traditional social order was too strong to be ignored. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the company succumbed to its 
influences.”!? 

There is a corollary to this thesis of ‘accommodation’ and ‘incor- 
poration’. The effort to ‘accommodate’ led to a need to ‘preserve’ 
the traditional social order. Frykenberg proposes a revision of the 
conventional idea that the ryotwari system transformed the existing 
social structure—the settlement being made directly with the ‘ryots’ 
to the exclusion of intermediaries who thereby lost their influence 


“Robert Eric Frykenberg, ‘Traditional Process of Power in South India: 
An Historical Analysis of Local Influence’, and ‘Village Strength in South 
India’, in Frykenberg (ed.), Land Control and Social Structure in Indian History 
(New Delhi: 1979); » Company Circari” in the Carnatic, c. 1799-1859: 
The Inner Logic of Political Systems in India’, in Richard G. Fox (ed.), Realm 
and Region in Traditional India (New Delhi: 1977); » Guntur District 1788- 
1848: A History of Local Influence and Central Authority in South India (Oxford: 
1965). 

"Frykenberg, ‘Village Strength in South India’, in Frykenberg (ed.), Land 
Control and Social Structure in Indian History, p. 266; see also Guntur District 
1788-1848: A History of Local Influence and Central Authority in South India, 
pp. 231-41. 

Frykenberg, * “Company Circari”” in the Carnatic, e. 1799-1859: The Inner 
Logic of Political Systems in India’. 

VNilmani Mukherjee and Frykenberg, ‘The Ryotwari System and Social 
Organization in the Madras Presidency’, in Frykenberg (ed.), Land Control 
and Social Structure in Indian History, p. 238. 
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and authority. Frykenberg concedes that the initial settlement was 
somewhat disruptive in its effect because the British were yet un- 
aware of the traditions, values and social attitudes of the people. 
But once they realized the disturbing consequences of their actions 
and were better informed about the existing social order, remedial 
measures were introduced and ‘social imbalances’ were rectified: 
traditional privileges of mirasidars, kadim and ulkudis were res- 
tored, concessions were given to Brahmins, and revenue-free grants 
(inams) were made to village leaders of all communities. *Alto- 
gether’, conclude Frykenberg and Nilmani Mukherjee, ‘the ryotwari 
system during its early years, from 1792 to 1827, did not greatly 
change the social fabric.’?° 

A similar emphasis on ‘local influences’ and compulsions of the 
‘traditional’ social structure as a determinant of British policy is to 
be found in Ratnalekha Ray’s study of the Permanent Settlement.?! 
The framers of the Permanent Settlement, writes Ray, ‘did not set 
out to engineer social forms and categories conceived from abstract 
doctrines.’ Their object was ‘to give shape and definition to existing 
circumstances that would be more conducive to the interests of 
East India Company and the productive enterprise of its subjects.’22 
Physiocratic doctrines, concedes Ray, might have provided the 
framework of the order they wanted to impose on facts, but ‘the 
facts in all their complexity, were explored in depth and accepted 


"Ībid., p. 244. Nilmani Mukherjee, in his monograph on the subject—The 
Ryotwari System in Madras (Calcutta. 1962)—is less emphatic about this thesis 
of ‘continuity’: see chs. 10-13. While a statement similar to the one quoted 
above appears on p. 347, in the same chapter (12), he also states: "Yet even 
then the world was in the process of change. The old rural framework was 
being visibly shaken by new tremors. The people were living in a period of 
transition.’ (p. 332). Or again, in ch. 11: ‘The people experienced the strain of 
life in transition. The old economic and social institutions were being uproot- 
ed, and new ones of a different pattern were taking their place.’ (p. 314). On 
inams see also Frykenberg, ‘The Silent Settlement in South India, 1739-1853: 
An Analysis of the Role of Inams in the Rise of the Indian Imperial System’, 
in Frykenberg, Land Tenure and Peasant in South Asia (New Delhi: 1977). 

"Ratnalekha Ray, Change in Bengal Agrarian Society (New Delhi: 1979). 
Lam here referring to some of her broader generalizations and not to the core 
of the empirical work which, along with Sirajul Islam’s The Permanent Settle- 
ment in Bengal:A Study of Its Operation, 1790-1819 (Dacca: 1979), provide us 
with a good discussion and interesting evidence on the early history of the 
Settlement. 

"Ray, Change in Bengal Agrarian Society, p. 74. 
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as the foundation on which to build.’? There were distinct settle- 
ments in each district arising from ‘local compulsions’. And since 
policies were formulated and implemented on the basis of a con- 
sideration of existing circumstances, there was no question of 
conferring on zamindars rights which did not exist. All that was 
contemplated was to give more exact definition to the confused mass 
of existing rights—to confirm by law the undefined privileges which 
the zamindars enjoyed by custom.'?* 

There is again a stress on the element of ‘continuity’ within the 
‘traditional’ agrarian order, though Ray’s argument is less unequi- 
vocal than that of Frykenberg. While the latter can discover little 
disruption in the social fabric caused by the Ryotwari Settlement, 
Ray notes a substantial change at the top but a marginal modifica- 
tion at the bottom in the areas of Permanent Settlement.?5 Even the 
change at the top was not as drastic as is conventionally presum- 
ed,26 nor was it a new phenomenon. Such changes were occurring 
in the period prior to British rule, and, according to Ray, ‘This pre- 
modern historical process—constant change at the upper levels 
and imperceptible change at the village base—continued after the 
Permanent Settlement.’2?7 There was at most an acceleration of an 
existing process. 


Ibid. 
Ibid., p. 75. 


25[bid., ch. 10. 
26In the received version of history, notes Ray, the change after the Perma- 


nent Settlement appears to be ‘drastic’ since it is measured against a mythical 
picture of the old order with its self-sufficient non-stratified village society, 
limited cash transactions and commercial agriculture, and an absence of usury. 
Moreover, the zamindars under the Permanent Settlement acquired titles to 
revenue collection and not absolute property right. The actual rights of posses- 
sion were not disturbed. Nor did the settlement lead to a total ruin of 
traditional zamindars and the emergence of a new class of urban capitalist 
landlords. The only important feature of change, according to Ray, was the 
strengthening of a high caste ‘creditor employer’ class (jotedars) at the village 
level. Aspects of the ‘traditional’ view which Ray criticizes have for long been 
widely revised, not only in the case of Bengal but in relation to other regions of 
India as well. See B. B. Chaudhuri, ‘Land Market in Eastern India, 1793-1940", 
parts I and II, /ESHR, 1975, vol. XII, nos. 1 and 2; Bernard S. Cohn, ‘Struc- 
tural Change in Indian Rural Society”, in Frykenberg (ed.), Land Control and 
Social Structure in Indian History; Eric Stokes, "Traditional Elites in the Great 
Rebellion of 1857: Some Aspects of Rural Revolt in the Upper and Central 
Doab’, in E. R. Leach et al. (eds.), Elites in South Asia (Cambridge: 1970). 
"Ray, Change in Bengal Agrarian Society, p. 71. 
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Thus it is possible to refer to two opposing perspectives on the 
nature of agrarian policies: one views them as being derived from 
alien concepts and doctrines, albeit with modifications, and impos- 
ed on Indian society; the other sees them as the product of a pro- 
cess of ‘adaptation’ and ‘accommodation’ to the traditional structure 
of local society (Frykenberg), or as attempts to legalize existing 
rights and privileges (Ray). The actual relationship between state 
policies and ‘social reality’, however, was more dialectical: the 
initial ideas and policies, even when based on abstract doctrines, 
had to be changed in the very process of their concretization and 
implementation. But there was never a process of mere ‘adaptation’, 
and the policies inevitably introduced changes. So the reality to 
which the state related was a changing one, not just ‘traditional’. 

It is now generally accepted that colonial policies cannot be 
understood merely in terms of the influences of intellectual ideas 
and doctrines which developed in Europe. The ideas, after all, were 
selectively accepted, and their meaning judiciously reinterpreted in 
accordance with colonial needs.?’ In any case the implications of 
the ideas were not always unambiguous. Different policy impli- 
cations could be derived from them. Asiya Siddiqi, for instance, 
shows that Stokes’ thesis that the Ricardian theory of rent provided 
the basis for a high revenue demand is misleading.” The theory as 
such gave no clear sanction for overassessment.*° It was not so 
much rent doctrine as financial needs which determined the high 
pitch of the demand (and price fluctuations conditioned its real 
value). 


25One cannot, however, agree with those who have proceeded to suggest that 
the ideas were always used as a ‘convenient gloss’ or a ‘philosophical appear- 
ance’ to mask the real character of colonial policy. Such an instrumentalist 
reading of the relationship between ideas and policies is unwarranted. Abstract 
principles were changed or even rejected when they conflicted with colonial in- 
terests, but such an opposition between the two was not inevitable at all times. 
Ideas were not always consciously used as a mask. They did provide the cate- 
gorical frameworks within which colonial policies could be thought out. And 
often, conclusions derived from a specific local experience acquired, in the eyes 
of the officials, a wider significance when they appeared comprehensible and 
rational within the ideological context of the time. For an interesting discussion 
of the discriminatory use of the doctrine of laissez faire, see S. Bhattacharya, 
‘Laissez Faire in India’, in B. Prasad (ed.), Ideas in History (Delhi: 1968). 

»Asiya Siddiqi, ch. 6. 

While the state was allowed to exact the full ‘economic rent’, theoretically 
it was equally important that the assessment should not exceed it. The declared 
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The problem of analvsis is obviously not resolved by emphasiz- 
ing the need to understand colonial policy in terms of the impera- 
tives of colonialism, for the officials were confronted with the contra- 
dictory demands of colonialism and the need to resolve them. On the 
one hand there was the need to enhance revenue and augment the 
financial resources of the states and on the other the desire to 
maintain the purchasing power of the peasantry in order to expand 
the market for British manufactures. The short-term attempt to 
maximize revenue demand also militated against the object of ensur- 
ing the long-term reproduction of the conditions of appropriation. 
The decline in production and impoverishment which resulted from 
the extortionate demands of the early settlements led subsequently 
to an increasing concern with moderation, and attempts to encour- 
age production in other ways. But this in turn led to a strain on 
financial resources. 

Moreover, after the mercantilist phase of the late eighteenth 
century, the object of the colonial state was not merely economic 
exploitation but also the political stability of the regime andits legiti- 
mation. This implied that the state had to take account of the nature 
of social reactions in relation to its policies. In the process of imple- 
mentation the policies had to be modified over the years in response 
to the pressure of active ‘social intervention’ of classes and groups. 
The effectiveness of such pressure was related to the official percep- 
tion of the economic and political weight of the particular class 
or group, and its collective strength. All social groups obviously 
could not exert the same pressure. If in the early years the pressure 


object of Regulation VII of 1822 was the ‘moderation’ of assessment. Holt 
Mackenzie explained the rationale for a ‘moderate’ rate: ‘{it is] to make it clear- 
ly profitable for the cultivators to hold the lands now occupied by them and 
to seek an extension of their tenure...” This would lead to a long-term increase 
of revenue resources: ‘The existing revenue will be more secure, the means of 
obtaining hereafter a larger resource will be enlarged.’ Despite such talk of 
avoiding overassessment, total assessment was not reduced in the first half of 
the nineteenth century because of financial considerations. Ibid., pp. 183-4. In 
a later essay Stokes partially reformulated his views, recognizing more explicitly 
the gap between profession and performance, between intention and achieve- 
ment. While conceding that economic theory could not always be translated 
into practice, he warned: ‘We must not, therefore, conclude that ideology did 
not remain an important ingredient in official thinking.’ Stokes, ‘The Land- 


Revenue Systems of the North-Western Provinces and Bombay Deccan 1830-80: 


Ideology and the Official Mind’, in Peasants and the Raj: Studies in Agrarian 
Society and Peasant Rebellion in Colonial India (New Delhi: 1978), p. 102. 
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Of existing dominant social classes in different regions was most 
marked, subseguently the state had also to respond to the *social 
intervention’ of a wider section of the peasantry. The landless poor 
and the agricultural labourers, however, could never provoke similar 
Official concern in the nineteenth century: their protests, by and 
large, remained fragmented and atomized. It was the nature of 
‘social intervention’ which, in many ways, defined the limits within 
which the state could impose its policies and the form in which 
policies could become operational. 

In its operational form the Permanent Settlement was not just 
the outcome of debates which led to the regulations of 1793. It 
evolved over time through a process characterized by the attempts 
of various classes within rural society to assert their rights and 
interests. While the regulations of 1793 had granted hereditary pro- 
perty rights to the zamindars and fixed the revenue demand in 
perpetuity, there were various clauses defining the limits of their 
rights and privileges: the land of the zamindar was to be sold in 
case of default of revenue payment; no remissions were to be granted 
in case of famine, scarcity and natural calamities; coercive powers 
over raiyats and tenure holders were denied; abwabs were forbidden; 
pattas (lease agreements) were to be granted by the zamindars to the 
ryot; judicial and administrative powers of the zamindars were with- 
drawn; talugasunderzamindars were separated and all talugdars were 
recognized as independent revenue payers. Many of these clauses had 
to be altered subsequently because of widespread zamindari resistance 
to the 1793 regulations.*! In many areas zamindars were unwilling 
to agree to the proposed decennial assessment of 1790 which was 
made permanent in 1793. In Dacca, for example, one-third of a 
total of 14,500 zamindars refused to accept the assessment, affect- 
ing the payment of about one-fourth of the total revenue demand 
of the region. When the government tried to acquire the estates, 
local fathiyals were organized and ryots provoked to fight the 
government.? Sale laws were not easy to implement. Due to vari- 
ous forms of resistance, purchasers from outside a locality found it 
difficult to occupy land. Auctions were frequently rigged, purchases 
being made by the zamindars’ men, who offered prices which were 
too low to allow a recovery of revenue arrears. Ryots on the other 
hand deliberately delayed payment of rent to harass the zamindar, 


The zamindari resistance is discussed in Islam, and in Ray. 
32[slam, p. 26. 
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since the latter had inadeguate coercive power over the former. 
Mounting arrears of revenue and the opposition of zamindars forced 
the government to grant the latter increased control over village 
headmen and ryots (Haptam-Regulation 7 of 1799, and Panjam- 
Regulation 5 of 1812), and change some of the regulations of 1793. 
Subsequently, however, the consolidation of the jotedar class created 
pressures for protective legislation in its favour, and determined 
to a large measure the nature of the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885.3 
Similarly, in the ryotwari areas, the attempt to abolish intermedi- 
aries failed in many places on account of their successful resistance. 
The scathing criticism of the mirasidars and reddis in the early 
settlements of Madras gave way later to a grant of certain conces- 
sions and privileges to them.** 

Despite such modifications, the settlements led to definite changes 
within the social fabric. If one refers to the entire structure of social 
relations, the conclusions about ‘continuities’ would be more diffi- 
cult to sustain. The analysis of Frykenberg or Ray does not extend 
to levels below what they identify as ‘village elites?.** Ray refers to 
an absence of change at lower levels, but the point is not elaborated 
and substantiated. Compared to her rich evidence on zamindars and 
jotedars, her discussion of cultivating ryots and tenants remains 
quite superficial.*° If the conventional view about the ‘shattering’ 
of the old order which Frykenberg and Ray criticize was based on 
many false contrasts, the thesis of ‘continuity’ which has become a 


On Bengal Tenancy Acts see Asok Sen, ‘Agrarian Structure and Tenancy 
Laws in Bengal’, in Asok Sen et al., Perspectives in Social Sciences, 2: Three 
Studies on the Agrarian Structure in Bengal 1850-1947 (Calcutta, 1982). 

*Nilmani Mukherjee, The Ryotwari System in Madras, ch. 12. 

>5While Ray’s criticism of the ‘old’ view (above, n. 26) is acceptable, her con- 
clusion that even the changes at the ‘upper levels’ were a continuation of a 
‘pre-modern’ process is hardly convincing. All changes are not of the same 
order. The composition of the zamindars may not have changed after the 
Permanent Settlement, but their authority, power, function and the nature of 
their relationship to other classes within the rural order were transformed (Ray 
provides ample evidence on this) in a way which makes such comparisons 
with changes in the pre-British period superficial. 

36There is enough evidence to show that at a ‘lower level’ the customary 
claims of poor peasants, landless petty tenants and agricultural labourers were 
gradually eroded, and the nature of their subordination within the agrarian 
structure underwent a change. On the position of share-croppers in Bengal see 
Asok Sen and B. B. Chaudhuri, ‘Movement of Rent in Eastern India, 1793- 

1930', The Indian Historical Review (hereafter IHR), Jan. 1977, vol. 11, no. 2. 
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new orthodoxy emphasizes formal similarities in the constituent 
aspects of different structures. 

In the next section I shall elucidate my argument through a dis- 
cussion of the nature of Forest Settlements (which covered *excess 
waste’) in Punjab. In what ways did official concerns define colonial 
policy towards forestry? Through what process did forest regulations 
acquire their operational form? To what extent were existing rights 
recognized or denied? To understand such questions we need to 
analyse, amongst other issues, official perceptions of the legitimacy 
of existing practices and customs, and the attitude of villagers to- 
wards new laws and the redefinition of their use-rights. 


Forest Settlements 

The demand for timber for the Royal Navy had prompted the initial 
imperial concern with Indian forestry around 1806.37 However, no 
concrete measure was taken till the mid-nineteenth century. In 1849 
Dalhousie ordered ‘excess waste’ to be formed into government 
estates, and two years later he emphasized the need to preserve a 
supply of timber and fuel in Punjab.’ The response of the Board 
of Administration was enthusiastic. Its letter explicitly recognized 
the imperial concerns: ‘The Board are fully alive to the importance 
. +. not only of increasing the growth of timber, but of economizing 
the existing produce for the future wants of our large cantonments, 
for the steamers, which may hereafter ply, and for the inhabitants 
of the country generally.” It had been found that the supply of 
wood around the large cantonments was nearly exhausted because 
of the enormous quantities of fuel required for burning bricks and 
lime, and for the troops and camp followers. There was a general 
fear that future supplies could not be ensured unless immediate 
measures were taken. In addition the ‘Public Works’ projects (parti- 
cularly railways), which the state proposed to extend, also required 
increased supplies of timber and fuel. The proposals of the Board 
were approved by Dalhousie, and in 1852 he issued general instruc- 


“B. Ribbentrop, Forestry in British India (Calcutta: 1900). 

4 "No. 418, dated 31 March 1849, para 60, cited in Punjab Land Administra- 
S, reprint of 2nd edition, Chandigarh: 1972) (hereafter PLAM), 
p. 421. 

Government of India (hereafter GOI) letter no. 645, dated 18 Feb. 1851 
ibid. S 
“No. 60, dated 17 Jan. 1852, ibid., p. 422. 
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tions for the creation of fodder, fuel and forest reserves.4! In 1855 
John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner, drew up general rules for 
forest conservation in the hill districts.*? A series of local regulations 
followed: the Rawalpindi rules of 1856, the Hazara rules of 1859, 
the Kangra and Hoshiarpur rules of 1859. In 1864 J. L. Stewart 
was appointed the first Conservator of Forests in Punjab. The sub- 
sequent year saw the passage of the first ‘Government Forests Act’ 
(VII of 1865) allowing local governments to notify any land covered 
with trees, brushwood or jungle as a government forest. 

Through these rules and the Act, the government asserted a right 
of property over large areas of forests and wastes, claimed the right 
to demarcate an area as ‘reserved’ or ‘protected’, and restricted or 
prohibited the use of a forest by the villagers around it,44 Breach of 
regulations was made a criminal offence subject to fines, confisca- 
tion of property or imprisonment. However, the regulations only 
stated the general principles and the broad framework within which 
specific forest settlements were to be made in different regions, Such 
settlements were based on inquiries into existing rights and a 
determination of the extent to which forests could be categorized 
within different classes subject to different degrees of state control. 
These involved issues of interpretation subject to conflicting pulls. 
The demands of different social classes and their attempts to protect 
and assert their rights, had to be reconciled with what the colonial 
state perceived as its interest and ‘the general interest of the society’, 
Conflicts of opinion amongst officials reflected the different ways in 
which such a reconciliation was sought. 


British officials and villagers naturally viewed the forests from two 
different perspectives. To conservators the forest was a place for 


“GOI letter no. 218, dated 13 Feb. 1852, ibid., pp. 424-5. 

“Chief Commissioner’s letter no, 196, dated 3 March 1855, ibid., p. 425. 
See Forest Proc., July 1883, A, no. 7. 

“This Act was supplemented by section 48 of Act IV of 1872. In 1878 the 
Indian Forest Act was passed, which was modified from time to time till the 
new Forest Act XVI of 1927 was passed. 

“The forests were divided into four classes: (1) forests which were to be 
preserved for climatic or physical reasons; (2) forests which supplied valuable 
timber for commercial purposes; (3) minor forests producing inferior timber 
where rights of local inhabitants could be conceded; (4) pasture lands. Stricter 
rules of ‘reservation’ and ‘protection’ were applied to the first and second class 
forests. PLAM, pp. 477-84. 
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growing full-size timber. Forests had to be protected and their long- 
term reproduction ensured. Anything which prevented the full growth 
of timber or its ‘destruction’ was opposed to the principles of 
conservancy, and hence logically against the ‘general interest of 
people’. Conservation, the particular object of the colonial state, 
was represented as the universal interest of society. The villagers 
had a different notion of the function of forests. Fitzpatrick, who 
had heard the complaints of landowners, felt that their answer to 
the arguments of forest officials would have been as follows: 


There are forests and forests. Some forests are intended to 
supply full-sized timber, and others to supply smaller timber 
and other things. This forest has been consecrated by the usage 
of ages as a forest of the latter class for use, and as for its not 
producing much full sized timber, full sized timber is the last 
thing we want; small timber suits us infinitely better, as it is 
easier to handle.** 


In many areas the forest was intimately connected with the life 
of the people, It supplied their daily needs and was a source of cash 
income. In the hills of Kulu and Kangra forests provided the neces- 
sary manure: grass, straw of buckwheat or bracken fern and loppings 
of trees were used, but swhr or jharka (fallen pine needles or leaves) 
were most valued. Fodder supply came from the forests. Until 
autumn there were the grazing runs. For winter, grass and numerous 
herbs (kadari or gulsosini, churwachi, chalocha, shakair, satpacho) 
were cut, dried and stored. Tree leaves, supplemented the stock of 
winter manure: oaks were lopped in winter for their leaves (jore); 
leaves of horse-chestnut, mulberry, elm and khark were cut in 
October and dried for winter. Various other shrubs and trees were 
similarly used. Timber was necessary for houses and agricultural 
implements. Stumps of deodar and kail were cut for torches, and 
oil was made from deodar stumps. Twigs strewn on the ground and 
loppings of trees were used as firewood. Charcoal was usually made 
from oak, but for blacksmiths it had to be made from kail.46 


‘ aoe by the Lieutenant Governor, dated 9 Jan. 1894, on the Kulu Forests 
s ement, para 9, Selections from the Records of the Office of the Financial 
ommissioners, Punjab (hereafter SRFCP), New Series (hereafter NS), 25. 

The above paragraph is based on ‘Kulu Forest Settlement Report’, in 
SRFCP, NS 25; ‘Kangra Forest Settlement Report: 1887' in SRFCP, NS 26 
and the related correspondence and papers on the settlements which will be 
referred to below. See also Settlement Report (hereafter SR): Kangra: 1856-72. 
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Forests were important in many other ways. Ropes were made 
from nettle, from bagar grass, from brushwood, and the bark of 
small elm branches. The revenue was often paid by the sale of 
fruits (walnut, apricot, peach), medicinal roots (karu, patis) and 
incense (bethar, gugal, dhup, etc.). Certain forest plants (matosal, 
tathimang) were used in the process of fermentation of /ugri, the hill 
beer which was consumed during festivities and while working up 
the rice fields. The Kulu topi was dyed black with the root of the 
jakri plant, and the edge of Kulu blankets with majit. The bark of 
the oak, the leaves of the tung, and the wood of the lodar or loij 
were used in tanning. The bark of the bhoj-patra was used as paper 
for writing, for making umbrellas, and also for covering rice about 
to be sown—probably to stimulate germination by heat.*7 

Thus, access to grazing land and adequate supply of fodder was 
important for all villagers. But for pastoral groups it was indis- 
pensable for their livelihood. Before the forest laws they were 
accustomed to a relatively uninhibited movement in their search for 
pasture, and unrestricted rights of grazing in grasslands and forests. 
Seasonal cycles of migration were characteristic of shepherds in the 
hilly areas of Punjab. Snow and frost in the high ranges and heavy 
rain and heat in the low made it impossible to carry on grazing 
without a seasonal change of ground. These shepherds, with their 
flocks of sheep and goats, spent the winter in the forests of the low 
hills, retreated in spring to a higher altitude, and reached the high 
ranges in summer.*$ In winter, even in the low hills of Kangra, 
there was a little grass: the shepherds depended on leaves and on 
twigs of thorny bushes and shrubs. These winter pastures were 
divided amongst the shepherds, each division being called a ban in 
Kangra and gahr in Kulu. The Gaddis had no ownership over these 
runs but had an exclusive customary right to their regular use. 
Every ban was usually considered a warisi (inheritance) of some 
Gaddi family.*? A similar warisi was claimed over the dhars—the 


Kulu Forest SR’, para 161, SRFCP, NS 25. 

“Kulu Forest SR’, paras 126-7, SRFCP, NS 25; ‘Kangra Forest SR’, paras 
30-6, SRFCP, NS 26; SR: Kangra: 1856-72, paras 40-6, also Report on Kulu 
Sub-division, para 90. 

“SR: Kangra 1856-72, paras 40-6. Amongst the Gaddis: ‘The “waris” of a 
“ban” generally takes the position of leader of the flock, so the title of 
“mahlundhi” is commonly applied to him, but a man may direct a flock and be 
called “‘mahlundhi”’ without having any claim to “warisi” of the “ban”.” Ibid., 
p. 49. The waris usually paid 5 per cent less than the other shepherds (who 
were referred to as his asamian) towards the common expenses of the group. 
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summer pastures in the high mountains. However, the flocks in a 
ban or a dhar commonly belonged to several families and not to 
the waris alone.” 

The nomadism of the shepherds was not restricted within narrow 
territorial boundaries. The Kangra Gaddis moved into Kulu in 
summer before the passes into Lahul were open; the flocks from 
Chamba too, halted and grazed in Kulu en route from Bilaspur to 
Lahul, passing through different territories again on their return 
journey.5! 

The seasonal movements of the shepherds were closely related to 
the agricultural cycle. Transhumance and nomadism did not inevit- 
ably imply a conflict with settled agriculture. The flocks fertilized 
the fields, and we are told: ‘in many parts of the low hills this 
manure is so much valued that the landholders are ready to give 
the shepherds food and drink for themselves and their dogs, and a 
rupee or more into the bargain, to induce them to pen the flock for 
one night on their fields.” Before the flocks moved up for the 
summer pasture the rice (an autumn crop) fields in the low lands 
were manured, and when they returned around Assauj, spring crops 
(wheat, barley, etc.) needed manure.* 

_ To the British officials such traditional practices appeared totally 
Inconsistent with the logic of conservation and the general 
‘principle of property’. The conservators complained of indiscrimi- 
nate felling, injurious lopping, senseless waste, promiscuous 
grazing, and disastrous fires which were leading to the ‘utter ruin’ 
of valuable forests, and which were depriving the state of its ‘right- 
ful dues’. For the general interest of the state and society, restric- 
tions and regulations were considered essential. In the course of 
the forest settlements and preparation of records of rights, the 
wastes and forests were divided into ‘reserved’, ‘protected’ and ‘un- 
classified’. The ‘reserved’ forests could not be ‘burdened’ with the 


50SR: Kangra: 1856-72, para 46. 

Kulu Forest SR’, para 171, SRFCP, NS 25. The returns from grazing tax 
Suggest that in the early 1880s an estimated 80,000 sheep grazed every year in 
the Kulu valley before moving into Lahul. Ibid., para 177. 

“SR: Kangra 1856-72, para 42. See also ‘Kulu Forest SR’, para 171, SRFCP. 
NS 25. Anderson, the Forest Settlement Officer, noted with apprehension: «The 
people [of Kulu] are not opposed to their grazing in the forests so long as they 
get their fields manured, and thus the Gaddis are gradually getting a firmer 
footing’. 

5Kulu Forest SR’, paras 127 and 176, SRFCP, NS 25. 
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rights of villagers; and this implied extensive confiscation of existing 
use-rights.** However, every forest could not be declared a ‘reserve’. 
Where the survival of the people was closely dependent on their 
rights in the forest, and where opposition to government monopoly 
over forests was most evident, the wastes and forests were to be 
classified as *protected”.55 But such protection became a means of 
extending government control over large areas. While the rights of 
villagers were not always totally confiscated, they were, in signi- 
ficant ways, redefined and restricted. 

The felling of trees was completely prohibited in the reserves; 
and from the protected areas the hakkdars (right-holders) could 
take timber for their dwelling houses and agricultural implements, 
but not for sale.56 Initially the British continued the customary 
practice of allowing the timber free. From 1856 a ‘zamindari rate’ 
of 4 annas was charged for valuable trees, which were declared 
government property. By the 1880s the rate had increased to Rs 3.57 
According to James Lyall, this rate had to be paid initially only 
for a few trees; but in 1873 there were twenty trees listed as ‘valu- 
able’, and in 1892 the number had risen to sixty-two.*% ‘If zamindari 
rates may be increased indefinitely’, warned Lyall, ‘and the number 
of trees on the list be increased so as to include all but worthless 
woods, the right-holders’ customary rights on arboreal growth will 
be reduced to little or no value. This would be confiscation, not 
regulation of right.”*? 


‘During the debate on the Forest Bill Mr Hope emphasized: ‘There can be 
no real forest conservancy in any country without a certain portion of closed 
reserves and no such reserves can be maintained if all sorts of right are to be 
freely exercised inside them; expropriation is consequently indispensable, 
though to a greater and lesser extent according to the circumstances of each 
forest.” ‘Kulu Forest SR’, p. 24, SRFCP, NS 25. 

s5Moreover, theoretically reservation had to be preceded by a settlement. No 
settlement was required to notify an area as protected forest. 

56] am here referring to the regulations which were initially proposed and 
implemented (in the 1870s and 1880s), many of which, as we shall see, were to 
be modified later. 

‘Kangra Forest SR’, paras 40-7, SRFCP, NS 26; ‘Kulu Forest SR’, paras 
137-44, SRFCP, NS 25. 

Note by James Lyall, dated 19 Feb. 1892, on Anderson’s Report of 20 
Aug. 1887 on Forest Settlement of Kangra proper, para 14, SRFCP, NS 26. 

Ibid. See also Anderson’s comments on Lyall’s views: No. 972, dated 8 
July 1896, A. Anderson, Deputy Comm. Kangra, to the Comm. and Sup» 
Jullunder Division, paras 10-11, SRFCP, NS 26. 
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The lopping of branches—essential for villagers as manure, fuel 
and fodder—was opposed by the conservators. According to them 
many trees became knotty and ‘valueless’ as a result of lopping, 
and in general their growth was hampered. In the case of valuable 
trees like deodar, no lopping was now permitted under any circums- 
tances; for certain trees it was allowed under the supervision of a 
forest official. The height upto which branches could be lopped was 
also specified. 

As for suhr, Anderson was aware that it was an important 
manure, But its collection by the villagers was considered harmful 
to forest growth, While the practice could not be banned in 
Anderson’s settlement, permission to collect suhr was restricted to 
a week in spring and a week in autumn.! 

The guestion of firing within the forest was an important issue. 
The officials well understood the rationale behind the practice. ‘I 
think it cannot be contested’, agreed Robertson, ‘that firing the 
grass does improve it [i.e. the grass], and that the tendency in pine 
forests is, for the dropping leaves, greatly to injure it... 56 But 
forest officials were always apprehensive that such firing or charcoal 
burning might lead to forest fires, destroying vast expanses of 
valuable timber.*3 Hence, firing was prohibited in the reserves as 
well as ‘demarcated’ areas within protected forests. In the *unde- 
marcated’ areas charcoal burning was allowed to a limited extent 
on the open ground, with official permission. 

Grazing rights were redefined. Large areas were closed to grazing. 
There were areas where hakkdars could graze their cattle, but they 
had no permission to lease their rights. The government claimed 
the right to regulate grazing by shepherds and realize dues from 
them. In passing to and from their runs the Gaddis had only a 
right-of-way and were not allowed to remain in a place for more 
than a day or two. In Kulu Anderson levied an extra due (Rs. 3-2-0 
per hundred sheep) whenever the Gaddis prolonged their stay.** 

The expropriation or redefinition of existing use-rights created a 

a Forest SR’, SRFCP, NS 25; ‘Kangra Forest SR’, SRFCP, NS 26. 

Id, 
ae Robertson, Forest Settlement Officer, on the Forest Settle- 
urree and Kahuta, SRFCP, 16. 


63 P 
Robertson noted: "There is no stopping such a fire when it has once begun, 


(ij damage it does, as it rages over miles of country, is incalculable..”. 
id. 


s*Kulu Forest SR’, para 177, SRFCP, NS 25. 
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deep sense of injustice amongst villagers. Forest officials discovered 
that villagers, who saw the surrounding forests as their own, refused 
to consider the cutting of trees a crime. ‘They regard punishment 
for illegal cutting of trees as unjust’, reported Baden Powell. ‘They 
ask us why they should be treated as criminals, and their respected 
tribesmen imprisoned and brought on the police lists as if they were 
thieves.'65 

In all regions forest-settlement operations led to ‘serious and 
general discontent’. Villagers complained of the violation of their 
rights. Petitions and representations were made to higher authori- 
ties in the hope of greater justice. When the Duke of Connaught 
passed through Rawalpindi in 1884, ryots and zamindars petitioned 
against the zulm of the Forest Department.® When the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Denzil Fitzpatrick, toured Kulu in 1883, he received 
numerous representations, both written and oral.67 At a lower level 
officials were confronted with the persistent resistance and ‘obstruc- 
tive tactics’ of villagers.*$ Often, such opposition took only passive 
forms. H. E. Perkins reported from Rawalpindi that those who 
were expropriated as a result of the creation of reserves frequently 
refused all compensation in money. ‘These refusals by the people 
have of course arisen from the helplessness of despair’, he wrote. 
The villagers knew that the small compensatory amount would 
soon be spent and ‘they are then beggars for the rest of their lives’.79 


No. 9F, dated Camp., Rawalpinidi, 29 May 1876, Baden Powell, Conser- 
vator of Forests, Punjab, to the Sec. to Financial Comm., Punjab, para 8, 
SRFCP, 16. Baden Powell felt that in all countries ‘in an early state of forest 
management, forest delicts are not looked on as crimes’, but gradually modern 
notions of property rights over forests come to be accepted. In Punjab, how- 
ever, he found that ‘the idea of right has clung to the people, and therefore, 
they will not look on cutting of trees as crime,’ Ibid., para 9. 

Extract from newspaper appended to No. 473, dated 7 Nov. 1884, Jr. Sec. 
to Goyt. Punjab, to the Comm. and Sup., Rawalpindi Division, SRFCP, 16; 
no. 5372, dated Rawalpindi, 21 Nov. 1884. H.E. Perkins, Comm. and Sup., 
Rawalpindi Division, to the officiating Jr. Sec. to Govt. Punjab, SRFCP, 16. 


“See Note by Lieutenant-Governor, dated 9 Jan. 1894, on Kulu Forest 
Settlement, SRFCP, NS 25. There is a detailed discussion of all the complaints. 


Ibid., para 5. 


"No. 5372, dated Rawalpindi, 21 Nov. 1884, H. E. Perkins, Comm. and 
Sup., Rawalpindi Division, to the Officiating Jr. Sec. to Govt. Punjab, para 7, 
SRFCP, 16. 

“Ibid. Perkins added, ‘there is no doubt that many a home has been perma- 
nently ruined by these operations, and the compensation offered has been 


fee because it was impossible for the recipient to buy land equal to what 
lost... .? 
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Beyond such passive protests, petitions and complaints, there was 
an active defiance of rules and conscious acts of vengeance. The 
conservation of forests and wastes through new Acts was no smooth 
affair. Regulations, in a sense, create crime.7! As villagers in the 
Kulu valley told the Lieutenant-Governor, ‘If the forests are made 
Teserves we shall all always be criminals.’72 And officials found it 
impossible to control the widespread ‘illicit lopping’, ‘illegal felling’, 
‘unauthorized grazing’, ‘trespass’ and ‘deliberate incendiarism’.73 
Punitive measures provided no easy solution to the problem. Take 
for instance the regulations against charcoal burning and the firing 


of grass within forests, Prohibition did not sto 


practices. Many officials realized the difficulty of controlling such 
‘illicit’ firing: ‘The villager. 


s only wish to do what their forefathers 
have done for ages and in 


my opinion no penalties however severe 
will stop them. Their lives depend on the produce of their cattle, 
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forests, where all use-rights were expropriated, that fires often 
originated. And freguently they broke out at three or four places 
simultaneously at the dead of night.76 A. E. Wild, an officiating 
Conservator of Forests (Punjab), expressed a sense of despair at 
the state of affairs in 1890. He found forest officials questioning the 
law and district officers proposing the enlargement of open grazing 
area since the necessity for good grazing was the cause of illicit 
firing. R. H. C. Whittall, the Conservator of Forests (Punjab), 
urged: ‘things have now come to such a pass that either these fires 
must be put a stop to or fire protection abandoned as hopeless.’ 
Without the co-operation of the people, he felt, the measures would 
never succeed. According to him, fire lines and fire watchmen were 
of little use: a vigorous enforcement of the principle of joint 
responsibility of villagers could provide a possible solution.” 

The protests of villagers were expressed in other ways. The sym- 
bols of the new system—forest guards, boundary lines, guard 
huts—became targets of attack. There were frequent reports of 
guards being assaulted and killed. Every year new mud pillars were 
reportedly erected and old ones repaired, but they were destroyed 
by the villagers with increasing regularity.*? Forest officials often 
found it impossible to ascertain old boundary lines. 

British officials were aware of the attitude of the people, but 
opinions differed on the extent to which the views of the state 
Ought to be imposed in the face of popular hostility. Such diffe- 
rences were based on different assessments of the implications of 
popular opposition on the one hand and the potential returns from 


to spread rapidly, but the anger of the villagers against the Forest Department 
was also more freely expressed—a point noted in the reports. Unauthorized 
felling of trees and ‘illicit grazing’ also increased when there was a scarcity of 
food and fodder. See RFAP, 1899-1900. 

76RFAP, 1897-8. 

"Extract of the note in RFAP, 1890-1, p. 14. 

"Extract of the note in RFAP, 1888-9, p. 10. 

"Ibid. The Conservator’s observation on the attitude of the villagers is 
interesting: ‘As if not satisfied with what has been given them under (forest) 
settlement, they seem determined to force us to abandon all forest conservancy, 
and to restore them their forests as a thankless and unprofitable investment 
on the part of government.’ Ibid. The same attitude was faced in other regions. 
See, for instance, 291/1671 R. 4 Sept. 1903, comments of the Deputy Comm. 
Ambala on the forest fires in the region, Delhi Division Records, Basta 4. 


There is extensive evidence on these aspects in the annual volumes of 
RFAP. 
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forest regulations on the other. Some officials found the protests 
by villagers utterly unreasonable. ‘Nothing will ever satisfy these 
people’, wrote an irate Deputy Commissioner of Kangra. ‘They 
desire to cut wood for all purposes and of all kinds at all times and 
whenever they please. They wish for no restriction on lopping or 
firing everywhere... . All objections of this kind are without 
reason.'5! Baden Powell, who was for long years the Conservator 
of Forests (Punjab), similarly felt that it was impossible to give in 
to the demands and feelings of the people: 


The fact is... that all forest conservancy must be, and always 
will be, unpopular. The people want nothing less than to have 
the rakhs given over to them absolutely, to graze everywhere 
on the payment of a light tirni fee [a grazing due]... and to 
cut what they like, and where they like, and to derive the 
whole profits of sales of fuel to the cantonments and public 
works.s? 


Others were more concerned about the nature of popular reaction 
and felt the need to modify regulations in order to conciliate the 
demands of various classes. James Lyall, reviewing Anderson’s 
Kangra Forest Settlement Report of 1887, criticized the latter for 
ignoring many legitimate customary rights of the khewatdars. Lyall 
felt that Anderson had ‘taken in some respects too limited a view 
of the rights of the owners of the soil and too liberal a view of the 
rights of government.” If the legitimate rights and demands of vil- 
lagers were adequately taken into account, argued Lyall, then the 
resentment against forest regulations could be contained. Fitzpatrick 
was similarly critical of the Kulu Forest Settlement. He was con- 
vinced of the need for conservation but apprehensive of efforts to 
push it too far. After going around Kulu and receiving represent- 
ations and complaints from landowners he had no doubt that the 
people were ‘genuinely harassed’. And he wrote: ‘I don’t think 
that for the sake of improving it [i.e. the forest] we should be justi- 
fied in harassing the people with any very strict system of conser- 


"No. 592, dated 5 May 1888, E. O. Brien, Deputy Comm. of Kangra, to 
the Comm. & Sup., Jullunder Division, SRFCP, NS. 26. 
No. 14F, dated Camp Kaghan, 16 June 1876, Baden Powell, Conservator 


of neg Punjab, to the Sec. to Financial Comm., Punjab, SRFCP, 16, 
Pp. S 


"Note by James Lyall, dated 19 Feb. 1892, para 38, SRFCP, NS. 26. 
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vancy.'** Fitzpatrick emphasized the importance of taking popular 
reactions into account and modifying the initial proposals when 
they were too ‘harsh and rigid’. ‘There are many small matters in 
which the Forest Officials can make concessions to the people and 
thus conciliate them and secure their support’, noted the Lieute- 
nant-Governor.8 Lyall, Wace and others similarly suggested 
numerous modifications in view of the problem created by the 
constant encounters between the forest department and villagers. 
Harassment of the people and expropriation of their rights was to 
be restrained unless the ‘larger interests’ of the colonial state made 
it imperative. ` 

The form in which the forest settlement was finalized in 1897 
was thus a product of over thirty years of history in which the rules 
that had been formulated initially were changed under the pres- 
sure of opposition and the imperatives of the changing situation. 
There was a conflict between different interests, perspectives and 
claims, and officials debated over the possible ways in which the 
conflict could be formally ‘resolved’. Imperial interest was to be 
secured, but in a way which would both make the policies politi- 
cally more viable and conciliate those who were most articulate 
and powerful. 


Many modifications of initial regulations and record-of-rights were 
made. Due to the general discontent, any absolute confiscation of 
use-rights and unlimited expansion of the reserve was not possi- 


“Note by the Lieutenant-Governor, dated 9 Jan. 1894, para 7, SRFCP, NS. 
25. However, one must also note that the rigidities of the existing protective 
measures appeared unnecessary to the Lieutenant-Governor because he saw no 
prospect of an increased demandand expanding market for timber, and henceno 
real gains for the state. Writing in 1894 he predicted a steady substitution of 
timber by metal: girders, sleepers, beams being increasingly made of iron. 

*5He said, ‘my object is to get the system worked in such a way as to make 
it as little unpopular as possible. Particular care should be taken to avoid 
anything in the way of harshness and rigidity of system where not absolutely 
necessary.’ Ibid., para 38. 

*6]bjd, 

"E. G. Wace, the Financial Comm. of Punjab, clearly stated this logic: ‘My 
view is that in those lands in which the people are closely interested we should 
interfere as little as possible; but that so far we are obliged to interfere; the 
necessity should justify the interference, and no argument based on rights should 
suffice to prevent our doing what is necessary’ (emphasis added). Note by E. G. 
Wace, Financial Comm. Punjab, SRFCP, NS 25. 
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ble.s$ The attempts to tighten control within the protected forests 
also posed problems. In Kangra for instance, large reserves could 
not be created since the zamindars had been recorded as proprie- 
tors of the soil in the initial settlement. After 1883 many trees 
within the protected forests were declared reserved and a consider- 
able area was closed against all rights for twenty years. But in 
practice it was difficult to carry this regulation through. Faced 
with the resistance of villagers, the protected forests were divided 
in 1917 into two classes: ‘delimited’ and ‘undelimited’. Portions of 
the former could be closed but the latter was not to be closed.*? 

Under similar pressure, freer grazing rights were conceded.” In 
the Murree and Kahuta Rakhs (fuel reserves) of Rawalpindi, the 
regulations of the 1880s allowed 75 per cent of the reserved area 
to be closed to grazing at one time. The regulation had to be subse- 
quently relaxed. It was notified in 1916 that only 25 per cent of 
the area could be thus closed.*! In general, about 80 per cent of 
the total area under the Forest Department in Punjab had to be 
kept open to grazing.’ Any scarcity and drought necessitated the 
Opening up of a larger area. 

In view of intense opposition, Anderson’s attempt to restrict suhr 
collection to only two weeks in a year was given up; lime and char- 
coal burning wasallowedin some parts; directions were given to relax 
restrictions on the removal of timber and other forest produce for 
direct use by the villagers; the Gaddi shepherds were allowed more 
days to pass through the valleys on their way up and down from 
the summer to the winter pasture.?? 

Forest officials increasingly felt that conciliation of the proprie- 
tary body in the villages near the forest was essential if the forest 


About 10 lakh acres of the best forest land, accounting for about 20 to 25 
per cent of the total area under the Forest Department, was ‘reserved’. But the 
extent of this area remained more or less constant over the years. For details 
see the annual statements of area under the Forest Department, in RFAP. 

PLAM, p. 445. 

**Lyall describes the process of negotiation with zamindars over grazing 
tights when he first attempted to try out the 1866 scheme in Kangra. Precis of 
correspondence appended to Settlement Officer's No. 4, dated 14 Jan. 1867, to 
Comm., Trans, Sutlej States, SRFCP, NS 26. 

"PLAM, p. 450. 

vi kianga, statements in RFAP. 
as p ie dated 8 July 1896, Anderson, Deputy Comm., Kangra, to the 

nn; UP., Jullunder Division, SRFCP, NS 26. See the Finalized Record 
of Rights of Kulu, SRFCP, NS 25, and Kangra, SRFCP, NS 26. 
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settlement was to be successfully implemented.” As khewatdars 
their claims on the forest were considered stronger than those of 
the non-agriculturists. Control over a certain area of the waste 
(theoretically about 200 per cent of the cultivated area but in prac- 
tice often much less) was given over to the village proprietors. In 
some regions they were allowed a share of the forest income. 
Anderson’s proposal to deny this share to the khewatdars in Kangra 
was firmly opposed by Lyall: ‘I believe that we shall never attain 
to a satisfactory position in the management of these village forests 
till the proprietors of the soil see that if they as right holders are 
inconvenienced by our arrangements they gain by them as proprie- 
tors.”5 In accordance with Lyall’s proposal, half the income from 
the sale of trees to right-holders in Kangra was given to village 
officials and khewatdars of the mauza from which the trees were 
cut. Out of every 16 annas so assigned, the division of shares was 
to be as follows: khewatdars 8 annas, fambardar 3 annas, rakha 
3 annas, patwari 2 annas.6 

All this meant a strengthening of the position of the village pro- 
prietory community vis-d-vis agricultural labourers, poor tenants, 
artisans and nomadic graziers. State control over wastes and forests, 
contraction of available culturable area and pasture, and the in- 
creasing value of land led to attempts by landowners to appropriate 
and monopolize the village wastes. ‘From the date of the demar- 
cation of our reserved rakhs’, reported E.G. Wace in 1875, ‘the agri- 
cultural classes, and especially the proprietors, began to look on the 
wood produced on their waste as intended for their own use, to the 
exclusion of the claims of non-agricultural residents.””” The lambar- 


**Commenting on the violation of forest rules, a report noted in 1917: ‘There 
is no doubt, however, that much can be done by a policy of conciliation and 
by increasing facilities for the use of the forests by villagers.’ RFAP, 1916-17, 
para 27. 

5Note by James Lyall, dated 19 Feb. 1892, para 18, SRFCP, NS 26. 

56No. 972, dated 8 July 1896, A. Anderson, Deputy Comm. Kangra, to the 
Comm. and Sup., Jullunder Division, para 12, SRFCP, NS 25. This regulation 
was applicable primarily to regions like Kangra where the proprietary rights 
over the trees were claimed by the government but that over the soil had been 
conceded to the village proprietors. 

97No. 21, dated Jhelum, 29 April 1875, E. G. Wace, Settlement Officer Jhelum, 
to the Comm. and Sup. Rawalpindi Division. This, as Wace pointed out, was 
opposed to customary practice: ‘By the undeniable ancient custom of the coun- 
try every resident of a village (agriculturist or non-agriculturist) is entitled to 
use the village waste, i.e., he may graze his cattle on it and take as much w00 
as he needs for his household, whether for fuel or for roofing his house.” 
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dars and richer landowners were the ones to gain the most from the 
partitioning of village commons and the reclamation of waste: ‘It 
is only the powerful or intriguing landowner who gets land for new 
cultivation in the middle of an open waste’, observed a Deputy 
Commissioner. ‘Such new cultivation may interfere with the graz- 
ing of small proprietors and tenants but they dare not object.’ 
Classes which had a weaker capacity to resist the process of expro- 
priation obviously lost their customary use-rights more rapidly. 
They could possibly acquire their rights only through a process of 
struggle. 

Thus the nature of resistance to state regulations and the pressure 
of social attitudes and actions had a significant influence in shaping 
the form in which colonial policies were implemented. Yet modifi- 
cations in the policies did not represent a simple process of ‘adapta- 
tion’; nor was there a conservation of the structure of pre-British 
social relations. As we have seen, the content of the existing rights 
was profoundly altered, even when these rights were not confiscated. 
The proprietary communities within the villages acquired a greater 
power relative to the non-proprietors—the artisans, labourers, petty 
traders and nomadic graziers. But above all there was the sub- 
jection of forests to control and exploitation by the colonial state. 
The recorded area of forests and wastes under the Forest Depart- 
ment in Punjab does not reflect any marked increase over time 
Since a large area of forests was being brought under cultivation: 
nearly 20 lakh acres of forests in the south-western plains of Punjab 
disappeared under the colonization scheme. But the area of the 
‘unclassed’ forest declined sharply as the boundaries of protected 
forests extended.” The revenue surplus of the Forest Department 


No. 972, dated 8 July 1896. A. Anderson, Deputy Comm., Kangra, to the 
Comm. and Sup., Jullunder Division. See also note by F. A. Robertson, on the 
Forest Settlement of Tahsils Murree and Kahuta, paras 14 to 17: ‘In this way, 
in some villages, a gradual absorption of the forest waste by a few of the prin- 
cipal men has been steadily going on, and there would be no remedy for the 
weaker co-sharers, except a very tedious and expensive, and then very doubtful 
one at law.’ 

"Between 1896-7 and 1916-17, the *unclassed” area declined from 1,445,355 
acres to 582,104 acres, and the ‘protected’ area increased from 1,925,708 acres 
to 2,668,264 acres, Seen as a proportion of the total forest area under the 
Forest Department, the shift is more obvious. In these twenty years, the ‘un- 
classed’ area declined from 32 per cent to 13 per cent, while the ‘protected’ area 
viki from 42 per cent to 58 per cent of the total area. RFAP, 1896-7 and 
1916-17. 
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increased from Rs 320,834 in 1896-7 to Rs 726,347 in 1916-17.'% 
There was a phenomenal 300 per cent increase in the recorded 
amount of timber removed from the forest.!°! The amount of timber 
granted to the ‘right holders’ and ‘free grantees’ did not change, 
but sale to timber contractors and ‘purchasers’ shot up: measured 
in ‘cubic feet solid’, the amount sold to ‘purchasers’ increased from 
6 lakhs in 1896-7 to 41 lakhs in 1913-14 to 83 lakhs in 1915-16. 102 
The annual revenue from grass and fodder was not insignificant: it 
fluctuated from Rs 1.8 to 2 lakhs and accounted for about 27 per 
cent of the total revenue surplus of the Forest Department in 
1916-17. This increasing appropriation by the state was legitimized 
by law. The rights of the villager, to the extent that they were con- 
ceded, were considered a ‘burden’ on the forest, and when denied 
they were defined as ‘crime’. 


The Problem of Legitimacy 


A study of agrarian policies and laws will help us understand the 
nature of the colonial state. Some writings on the subject have 
emphasized that the colonial state based itself on force and coercive 
domination rather than consent and hegemony.! The argument is 
only partly valid. Existing evidence suggests that the colonial state 
cannot be perceived merely as a coercive institution. It is true that 
the domination of colonial rule was ultimately based on its mono- 
poly over force and violence. But after the conquest of the country 


'°RFAP, relevant years. In 1916-17, about 56 per cent of this revenue came 
from the sale of timber, 34 per cent from ‘minor forest produce’, and 10 per cent 
from other miscellaneous sources. 

pri compare the figures of 1895-6 and 1896-7 with 1915-16 and 
1916-17. 

12 RFAP, relevant years. The amount sold to the right-holders amounted to 
about 8 to 9 lakh ‘cubic feet solid’ in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury. In relation to the total timber appropriated from the forests, the amount 
taken by the right-holders fell from 35 per cent in 1896-7 to 7 per cent in 
1915-16, while the proportion sold to ‘timber purchasers’ went up from 28 per 
cent to 88 per cent. In contrast, about 80 per cent of the dry wood for fuel was 
removed by the right-holders. 

‘This remains the basic thrust of the argument in two important contribu- 
tions on the analysis of the colonial state. See Bipan Chandra, ‘Colonialism, 
Stages of Colonialism and the Colonial State’, Journal of Contemporary Asia, 
vol. 10, no. 3, 1980. Sabyasachi Bhattacharya, ‘Notes on the Role of the Intelli- 

gentsia in Colonial Society: India from Mid-Nineteenth Century’, Studies in 
History, vol. I, no. 1, 1979. 
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only a calculated display of such coercive power and judicious 
Tepressive interventions were considered necessary to create an 
awareness of the power of the Raj. The forces of coercion were not 
always brought into operation in the day to day affairs of the state. 
In the formulation and implementation of policies and laws, the 
element of coercive imposition was moderated by the desire to 
secure consent and conciliate opposition. Legitimation of colonial 
rule was an abiding concern of the state—this is a point worth 
emphasizing. An occasional gesture of goodwill was considered 
necessary in securing submission, placating ruffled emotions at 
moments of crisis, and restoring a certain confidence in the legiti- 
macy of the rule. A series of measures by the colonial state acquires 
significance only when seen in this light. 

It is well known that the famine relief measures, introduced after 
the 1880s, were never adequate in solving the problem of starvation 
and death. But the object of ‘relief? was also ideological: a desire 
by the state to project its ‘concern’ for the plight of the people. And 
the state was keen to assess the response of the peasantry and 
measure the success of its policy in these terms. Reviewing the 
results of the relief operations in Karnal during the famine of 
1897, the Deputy Commissioner observed: ‘The disposition of the 
people as regards relief measures was one of intense gratitude, and 
it would be hard to exaggerate the political effect these measures 
produced. This is the opinion of every European officer in contact 
with the people. “Sarkar ne Zilah ko basaya” (the sarkar has settled 
the region) was in [sic] every tongue.”'* From another district of 
Punjab it was reported: ‘the people are grateful to sarkar for the 
relief measures taken to help them. The kindness and generosity 
shown by the government to the people has been very beneficial. 
The people say that sarkar is their ma bap and is ready to help them 
in their trouble.”''5 D. Smith, the Deputy Commissioner of Hissar, 
felt that the relief efforts of the state had been ‘amply rewarded’ 
since they had ‘served both to manifest and nourish the sense of 
human sympathy between the ruler and the ruled.”!°° These may 
have been characteristic official statements, attempts to reassure 


ee Rev. & Agr. (Famine), April 1898, A, nos. 30-7, p. 28. 
id. 

'Ibid., p. iii. Similar reports are to be found during other bad years. See 
no. 77, dated 21 March 1885, Major G. C. Napier, Deputy Comm. Gurgaon, to 
Comm. & Sup., Delhi Division, Rev. & Agr. (Famine), Sept. 1885, A, nos. 3-4. 
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themselves of the success of official action. But they do reflect the 
ideology behind the measures. 

Similar considerations also influenced the policy of remission and 
suspension of revenue. Towards the late nineteenth century British 
officials were forced to realize the problems of maintaining a rigid 
system of revenue collection. Haunted by the fear of riots and re- 
volts, many felt that the revenue burden (particularly during years 
of scarcity) and the phenomenon of indebtedness and land transfers 
accentuated rural discontent. In accordance with the suggestions of 
the Famine Commission of 1880 remissions and suspensions were 
adopted as an integral part of the revenue policy of the state. But 
it was emphasized that this system of concession was ‘to be recog- 
nized as a measure purely of grace and not of right” (emphasis 
added).!°7 The government could use its discretion to grant them 
in exceptional cases of calamity to display the image of a ‘benc- 
volent’ authority. Similar considerations lay behind other policy 
measures: grant of taccavi loans, opening up of fodder reserves at 
the time of scarcity, or even the selective grant of inams and maafis 
to the loyal and faithful. 1% 

To the colonial officials the law constituted the most signifi- 
cant basis of legitimacy.! The process of definition and codi- 


Rev, & Agr. (Rev.), May 1905, A., no. 9, para 5. 

‘This distinction between ‘grace’ and ‘right’ was emphasized in most 
correspondence on these subjects. 

‘There have been a number of studies on law in colonial India. J. D. M. 
Derrett's substantive studies focus on the legal consequences of the interaction 
between indigenous systems and western concepts of law. See Essays in Classi- 
cal and Modern Hindu Law (Leiden, 1977), vol, 11b and Religion, Law, and the 
State in India (London: 1968). B. Cohn discusses the persistence of indigenous 
value systems and the problems created by the introduction of western notions 
of contract. See ‘From Indian Status to British Contract’, Journal of Economic 
History, vol. xxI, 1961; ‘Some Notes on Law and Change in North India’, 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, vol. II, 1959; ‘Anthropological 
Notes on Disputes and Law in India’, American Anthropologist, vol. LXVII, 
1965. D. A. Washbrook’s article, ‘Law, State and Agrarian Society in Colo- 
nial India’, Modern Asian Studies, 15, 3 (1981), is an interesting attempt to 
analyse the changing nature and function of law in the different phases of 
colonial rule in India. But the central argument in the essay, which is similar 
to that of Walter Neale, is dubious. Washbrook argues that a dynamic capi- 
talist development could not occur because the state, for various reasons, 
followed the contradictory policy of unleashing forces of the market as well 
as severely restricting its full operation through protective legislation. So, ‘the 
conventions of the law,... did not move very far or fast to accommodate 
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fication of the law was the process of legitimation of colonial rule. 
The appropriation of revenue, forests, or natural resources was not 
to be seen as arbitrary unjustified exaction but as the legal right of 


the state. 
The rhetoric of law is to be found in most official writings. For the 


utilitarians of course it was a fundamental doctrine of faith. Codi- 
fication of the law, they believed, was the necessary basis for the 
modernization of a despotic oriental society like India.'!° The notion 
of oriental despotism!!! and a conviction in the importance of the 
law as a regulator of social relations were recurrent elements in the 
writings of most British officials.!!2 This did not imply any desire 
to replace despotism with a constitutional representative state in 


the social imperatives of market capitalism’ (p. 675). The tenancy laws, by 
regulating the landowner's power to enhance rents or evict tenants, dis- 
couraged investments in land; and the laws restricting land transfers to urban 
moneylenders kept mercantile capital away from the production base, pushing 
it into rentierism, commodity speculation and short-term usury. 

This argument is questionable on historical as well as theoretical grounds. 
Tenancy laws regulated the landowner’s control only over the occupancy tenants 
and not over the larger mass of tenants-at- will. Moreover, those who were 
protected were not always petty-producers. Specially in the Permanently 
Settled areas they were men with substantial capital. There was little legal 
restriction to their operation. In any case limitation of rent could logically 
imply an increasing proportion of surplus being retained by the protected 
tenant—a situation which should provide a greater possibility of accumulation 
in the hands of the peasants. As for the Land Alienation Act in Punjab, it 
is true that it restricted the operation of ‘urban mercantile capitalists’, but it 
strengthened the position of ‘agriculturist moneylenders’. 

Washbrook’s reasoning is based on the theoretical premise that a spread of 
market forces leads to development—not merely of capitalist relations but of 
productive forces. The lack of developmentis therefore traced to the inadequate 
penetration of the market. Obviously {he important point to be analysed is 
the nature of the market and not merely the extent of its penetration. Depend- 
ing on its nature, and depending on the internal class structure of a region, 
market penetration may be accompanied by a growth or a stagnation of pro- 
ductive forces. 

For an elaboration of utilitarian ideas on India see Stokes. 

11Bernard Cohn discusses the ideological function of the theory of oriental 
despotism. See ‘African Models and Indian Histories’, in Fox (ed.), Realm 
and Region in Traditional India. 

"Our law is in fact the sum and substance of what we have to teach to 
them [i.e. the Indians]. It is, so to speak, the gospel of the English, and it is 
a compulsory gospel which admits of no dissent and no disobedience’, asserted 
Fitzjames Stephen, an advocate of authoritarian paternalism in the late nine- 
teenth century. Cited in Stokes, p. 302. Such rhetoric was common. 
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the colonies. James Mill, a great champion of constitutional demo- 
cracy in general, attributed India’s past problems to the lack of law 
and good government, but considered it essential for India to submit 
to the control of the British parliament.!3 Similarly, Bentham was 
happy with a system of enlightened despotism—a despotism regulat- 
ed by law.!!t While representative democracy in India was not 
proposed even by James Mill, force was not conceived of as the 
sole basis of rule even by the advocates of authoritarianism in the 
late nineteenth century.!!5 

Thus, social relations were to be defined by codified laws. Once 
finalized, laws and settlements could be modified but were not to be 
blatantly violated—even if they did not appear to serve the interests 
of the state. The Permanent Settlement, for instance, implied a long- 
term decline in the proportion of total produce appropriated by the 
state. Yet the settlement could not be thrown overboard. One can 
cite many such instances. In Kangra and the hill tracts of 
Gurdaspur, the village proprietors had been recorded as the owners 
of the forest land at the time of the initial settement by George 
Barnes. Later, this created problems for the state and somewhat 
limited its ‘rights’ over forest resources. But the officials emphasized 
the sanctity of the initial settlement. Similarly, much of the waste 
in the plains and sub-montane Punjab districts east of the Beas and 
the Sutlej was admitted by the government in the early settlements 
as the property of village communities. Subsequently, this was 
considered a ‘mistake’, but the government could not extend a 
‘claim’ which it had foregone in the first settlement.!!6 

The concern of the state was not equity and social justice but 
legitimacy. Whenever necessary, oppressive practices were continued, 
but a sanction was sought either in statutory law or custom. The 
official debate over begar (forced labour) in late-nineteenth-century 
Punjab might illustrate the point. F.C. Channing, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Hissar, was one of the officials who pressed the 


James Mill, Utilitarianism, Liberty, and Representative Government 
(London: 1947), 

114$ee Stokes, ch. 1. 

1t5One may quote Stephen again: ‘Neither force nor justice will suffice by 
itself. Force without justice is the old scourge of India, wielded by a stronger 
hand than of old. Justice without force is a weak aspiration after an unattain- 
able end.’ Cited in ibid., p. 300. 

"See Douie, PLAM, ch. xxi. 
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government to legislate on the matter. He was not opposed to the 
system. What bothered him was the absence of a law regarding it. 
Unless there was the sanction of the law, argued Channing, the 
seizure of a cart or camel for ‘public service’ against the owner’s will 
could be technically considered theft; and compelling a person to 
work against his will was also unjustified.'!” This appearance of 
arbitrariness and force could be easily removed through legislation. 
‘What I urge’, stated Channing, ‘is that whatever powers are consi- 
dered necessary should be definitely legalised and carefully regulat- 
ed.'!!$ The need for legislation, he felt, was immediate: ‘at present 
the question is one of legalising an existing system... if the matter 
is allowed to stand over, the question a few years hence may be 
how to rehabilitate a discredited system.'!!? For similar reasons 
Louis Dane, the Assistant Commissioner of Kulu, proposed a draft 
bill on begar in Kulu. His argument was simple: if the government 
could expect land revenue from landowners, then it could demand 
‘labour and carriage revenue’ with equal justification.!”? If the 
former was not considered an arbitrary exaction, nor could the 
latter. But he felt this logic ought to be embodied in law. In the 
‘Object and Reasons’ of the draft bill he specified the need to 
associate begar closely with the revenue system ‘so as to give us 
some valid ground for what would otherwise be an arbitrary 
exaction,’!2! 

Preservation of the practice was considered necessary, but its 
legalization was embarrassing for the government.!?? In such a situa- 
tion the theory of laissez faire provided a convenient rationale for 
non-interference with the existing oppressive practice, even though 
it was ‘revolting’ to the ideas of equity and liberty; and sanction 
for the system was sought in ‘ancient traditions and customs’ of the 


„No. 269, dated Hissar, 20 July 1896. F. C. Channing, Deputy Com. 
Hissar, to the Com. & Sup. Delhi Division, Delhi Division Records, Basta 11. 
nsĪbid, 
"Tbid. 
"No. 55, dated 6 Aug. 1883, L. W. Dane, Ass. Com. Kulu, to the Deputy 
Com. Kangra, Delhi Division Records, Basta 11. 
"Ibid., Appendix. 
1 
= No. 917, dated Lahore, 17 May 1886. W. M. Young, Secretary to Govt. 
unjab, to the Com. & Sup. Jullunder Division, Delhi Division Records, 
Basta 11. See also no. 1390, dated Lahore, 30 Aug. 1886. W. M. Young, Secre- 


tary to Govt. Punjab, to the Com. & Sup. Delhi Division, Delhi Division 
Records, Basta 11. 
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country.!?* Continuation of a customary practice, it was argued, 
could not become illegal unless a new law defined it as such. 

It is, however, difficult to analyse the extent to which the gestures 
of ‘goodwill’ carried conviction or the laws effectively legitimized 
state intervention in the eyes of the peasantry. In assessing popular 
reaction to state policy one cannot merely focus on peasant revolts 
and movements—for which we usually have more extensive records. 
To see the peasantry always in revolt is to miss the significance of 
the phases of apparent *passivity”.!2* Passivity did not imply consent. 
To understand popular perceptions of state policies it is important 
to look for the more non-dramatic expressions of dissent, the latent 
grievances, the collective fears and prejudices. 

Famine-relief work was not as universally popular as many 
official statements (referred to above) would have us believe. Since 
the wages offered were miserably low, the villagers were not keen 
on labouring on construction works which did not appear immedi- 
ately beneficial.!?5 In fact there was a common belief in many places 
that the government was taking advantage of famine conditions to 
utilize cheap labour.!?° There were frequent complaints against the 
zulum (oppression) of Public Works Department officials and strikes 


'23The pronouncement of Charles Aitchison, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Punjab, after an assessment of all the opinions on the subject of begar, was 
interesting: ‘To legalize enforced labour in any form is not only to go against 
the whole spirit of modern legislation, but to put an engine of great oppression 
into irresponsible hands. On the other hand...an absolute prohibition of 
begar in every form... if it did not become a dead letter, would have the effect 
of creating serious administrative difficulties. On the indefinite footing on 
which things at present stand, the law and practice more or less adjust them- 
selves. Labour is given in accordance with hereditary tradition....” No. 917, 
dated Lahore, 17 May 1886. W. M. Young, Sec. Govt. Punjab, to the Com. 
& Sup. Jullunder Division, Delhi Division Records, Basta 11. 

123That the peasantry in general was not ‘submissive’ and ‘passive’ is clearly 
demonstrated by the history of peasant struggles. For a wide-ranging collection 
of articles on the subject see A. R. Desai (ed.), Peasant Struggles in India 
(New Delhi: 1979). Yet there were obviously prolonged phases when, because 
of various reasons, resentment or anger did not crystallize into open out- 
bursts. It is important to analyse the logic of these phases as much as the 
phases of struggle. There is often a tendency to focus only on the periods of 
struggle. 

15Construction and the repair of roads reportedly attracted fewer labourers 
than the construction of tanks. 

16Rev. & Ag. (Famine), April 1898, 30-7, p. 28. 
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against low wages.!”? Yet there is evidence that famine-relief 
measures could help in containing disaffection, and the policy of 
suspensions and remissions was judiciously used to moderate peasant 
discontent and limit the use of repression in the twentieth century. !?8 

Those who found their rights curtailed or abrogated naturally 
never saw the new legal system as legitimate. During the initial 
settlement operations there was widespread suspicion about the real 
motives of the government. While investigating the reactions to the 
forest settlement operations in Kulu, Fitzpatrick found that the 
villagers had ‘got an idea into their heads that there is a settled 
design to reduce their rights by gradual encroachment, and so they 
resist any change, however small.'!?? As we have seen, popular 
notions of rights and justice were expressed through ‘breaches of 
law’ and assertions of customary use-rights. 

The sense of being wronged was often expressed in popular songs 
and verses. In Sirsa, for instance, the tenancy laws provoked wide- 
spread resentment. Peasants who had broken up the waste lands 
and expected a claim to uninterrupted occupation of the soil found 
themselves classified as tenants-at-will and were confronted with 
suits of eviction.!* The new legal system appeared to them a total 


Tbid., PP. Xv-vr. Also, FHS Merewether, Reuter’s special Famine Com- 
missioner, A Tour Through the Famine Districts of India (London: 1898). 

"Bhagwan Josh, Communist Movement in Punjab (Delhi: 1979), pp. 105-6. 

13Note by Lieutenant-Governor, dated 9 Jan. 1894, on the Kulu Forest 
Settlement, SRFCP, New Series 25. 

13°Tn the early nineteenth century almost the whole of Sirsa was an unin- 
habited desert. Gradually the waste was cleared by cultivators of adjacent 
regions and villages settled. And it was customarily assumed that anyone who 
took the initial trouble of clearing waste had a right on the land. But in the 
regular settlement of 1857-62, British officials granted proprietary rights to the 
lambardars of Sirsa while the colonists were recorded as occupancy tenants. 
(At this time (1857-62) the lambardars actually cultivated only 26.5 per cent 
of the total cultivated area.) Between the first and second settlements, another 
327,462 acres of waste was brought under cultivation. But since in the first 
settlement the waste land was given over to the lambardars, they now denied 
even occupancy rights to those who had subsequently colonized the land. The 
colonists realized the implications of their legal status only when they were 
faced with large-scale eviction notices during the second settlement operation. 
a Pre-settlement period, when large areas of land were uncultivated and 

ants Were in demand, the eviction of tenants in general was considered 
unjust as long as they paid their dues; and colonizers always had greater 
right on land reclaimed. Peasants who shared such notions obviously ex- 
perienced the introduction of the British legal system as a violation of their 
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negation of their just rights. The bitterness of such feelings is 
reflected in some of the verses composed by Lalu, a tenant of 
Dabwali Dhab, Sirsa. Under the new Sarkar, bemoaned Lalu, 
conditions had changed: 


Of the people who live under this Raj some weep, some 


laugh. ... Emperors and Rajas never did take away one’s 
land. It was thus the deserts were settled ... . Things are now 
different though persons are the same. People are false and 
deceitful. ... The tenants do the begar. The lambardar 
devours the profit. And is ready to eject. The Sarkar itself 
ejects. ... We know nothing of this law, which Sarkar has 
now put in force. ... Sarkar has done no justice. Ejectment 


is not right.!3! 


There is a recurrent reference in the verses to the violation of 
justice within the new legal system which allowed no protection to 
the tenants-at-will.'”? The evidence of Sirsa, a newly colonized 
region, may not be typical of Punjab.' But in other regions too, 
such feelings were perhaps common amongst expropriated groups. 

Yet it appears that the state did acquire a certain image as a 
public authority which would respond to popular demand; and 
force appeared to an extent as ‘public force’ pursuing the ‘imperso- 
nal’ interest of order and justice. One can cite numerous instances 
of how the peasantry dissociated the government from their imme- 
diate oppressors. While revolting against familiar symbols of 
oppressions within the locality, they expected justice from the 
sarkar—the intervention of the latter on their behalf. This was 


legitimate rights. On the tenant question in Sirsa, see no. 222, dated Kasauli, 
3 Aug. 1881, E. G. Wace, Settlement Com. Punjab, to the Settlement Secretary 
to Financial Com. Punjab, Land Rev. & Ag. (Rev.), June 1882, A, no. 4. 

'1SR: Sirsa: 1879-83, App. 11. J. Wilson, who recorded these verses in the 
Settlement Report, was keen on understanding the mind of the peasants. 
Fragments of a similar poem by Balinda, a Muslim Lohar tenant of Inakhera 
in Fazika tahsil, were also recorded. 

132Note the following lines: ‘Niauu na kita koi Sarkar | Bedakhli karni nahi 
darkar.” (Sarkar has done no justice / Ejectment is not right.) Or again: 
‘Hakim kya kanun tikaya | Bedakhli ka cha hukum sunaya.” (What law is this 
our rulers have imposed / In giving the order for ejectment.) Ibid. 

13Eviction notices were more common in some parts of Punjab compared 

to others. In the six years before 1886, for instance, notices of ejectment were 
served on tenants of 64,537 acres or a sixth of the land held by tenants-at-will, 
in Sirsa. However in these years one-sixth of the total number of notices served 


in Punjab were in Sirsa. 
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evidenced not only during the Indigo Revolt or the Deccan Riots 
in the nineteenth century,!5* but as late as the 1920s. During the 
Non-Co-operation Movement, for instance, the kisans in Uttar 
Pradesh revolted against the zamindars and sought redress of their 
grievances from the authorities." They believed that ‘it is up to 
the government to put things right. There is no other power under 
Heaven that can save them.’!36 Such a perception of the ruler may 
be part of a traditional view of the political world, but it is doubt- 
ful whether it could have been sustained without ‘judicious’ govern- 


mental interventions. 

A faith in the colonial government was not specific to rural 
areas.!37 It is well known that reformers of the early nineteenth 
century saw British rule as a modernizing force.!** Intellectuals of 
the later era, it has been recently argued, continued to reflect an 
‘ambivalence’ towards British rule: an awareness of its baneful 
impact and an acute sense of subjection were often combined with 
a deep conviction in its ‘intrinsic goodness’.!° Eulogy went along 


1B, B. Kling, The Blue Mutiny (Philadelphia: 1966); 1. J. Catanach, 
‘Agrarian Disturbances in Nineteenth Century India’, JESHR, vol. 3, no. 1, 
1966. 

138S, Gopal, Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography, Vol. I, 1889-1947 (Bombay: 
1976) ch. 4; G. Pandey, ‘Peasant Revolt and Indian Nationalism; the Peasant 
Movement in Awadh, 1919-22", in Ranajit Guha (ed.), Subaltern Studies I: 
Writings on South Asian History and Society (New Delhi: 1982). For a detail- 
ed account of the peasant movement in UP at the time, see M. H. Siddiqi, 
Agrarian Unrest in North India: The United Provinces: 1918-22 (New Delhi: 
1978). 

136CID report cited in S. Gopal, p. 49. 

137As one study shows, the working class also expressed a contradictory 
attitude towards the state: ‘At certain moments, they appear to be expressing 
an implicit faith in the ‘impartiality’ of the state as against the arbitrary and 
unjust attitude of the capitalists; while at other moments, there is a clear 
opposition.’ Chitra Joshi, ‘Kanpur Textile Labour: Some Structural Charac- 
teristics of the Labour Force, and Aspects of the Labour Movement’ (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, Jawaharlal Nehru University: 1981), see pp. 402-10. 

1See the collection of articles in V. C. Joshi (ed.), Ram Mohan Roy and the 
Process of Modernization in India (New Delhi: 1975). 

"Sudhir Chandra, ‘Literature and the Colonial Connection’ (mimeo), paper 
presented at the seminar on Social Transformation and Creative Imagination, 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 1983. Through an interesting discus- 
pion of evidence from literary writings as well as private diaries of four Hindi 
litterateurs, Sudhir Chandra shows that this ‘ambivalence’ cannot be attributed 
to any pragmatic considerations but was an integral part of the colonial 
consciousness. 
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with indictment. A tract intended as a critique of Angrezi Raj, 
could at the same time refer to it as suraj and Ram raj.'#° Criticism, 
it was generally felt, would help the state to understand the needs 
and feelings of the people and accordingly respond to the demands 
of justice.!*! This was a feeling common to most early nationalists 
in India. Illusions about the colonial state appear to have been 
widely and deeply shared till the early-twentieth century. 

Over a period of time, the law came to acquire a greater social 
significance as a mediator of social relations—between social classes 
and groups, between the state and society. Extra-legal coercive 
power continued to be of great significance but was not the only 
basis of authority, and personalized relations regulated by custo- 
mary norms lost the social premises of their universal existence. 
Laws relating to tenancy, land alienation, payment of rent and 
interest could now be the basis of struggle between classes. It is 
well known that landlords and moneylenders could resort to the 
manipulation of courts, harassment through decrees and the use 
of other coercive legal processes—land sales or attachment of 
property. While poor peasants and labourers could rarely use the 
law to their advantage, a substantial section of the peasantry could 
resist in legal ways. Different capacities to utilize the legal system 
further helped the structuring of social and economic power. Rather 
than a mere assertion of ‘traditional’ use-rights, the struggle was 
often for an implementation, reform and redefinition of existing 
laws. While the demand for remedial action and mechanisms of 
pressure and negotiation had therefore a significant place within 
the system, a defiance of law often acquired a potency and symbolic 
force by challenging the very legitimacy of the system. 

The attempt by the state to base its rule on a framework of colo- 
nial laws had contradictory results, for while it sought to provide a 
certain legitimacy to domination and exploitation, it created in the 
very process a sphere of struggle around state laws and policies. 
The attempt by different social classes and groups to articulate 
their specific interests led to pressures for the modification of exist- 
ing laws—pressures which the colonial state, given the framework 


19]biģ, 

“Even a mother does not offer milk to her child until it cries. If you 
speak out your just government would certainly listen to you’, wrote 
Balkrishna Bhatt, a nationalist writer of the late nineteenth century. Cited in 
ibid. 
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of its rule, could not totally ignore. Only by conceding some of 
these demands could it hope to secure or retain some form of 
legitimacy. But within the parameters of colonialism there were 
limits to which such demands could possibly be conceded or 
reconciled. Once these limits were reached, the desire of the social 
classes for a further ‘representation’ of their interests could only 
imply a crisis of the colonial state. The logic of this process was 
ultimately to lead to the negation of colonialism. 

The binary opposition between coercion (domination) and con- 
sent (hegemony) is inadequate to differentiate the character of the 
colonial from other state forms.'42 Neither of the two models in 
Gramsci’s scheme, derived as they were from the experience of 
Tzarist absolutism in East Europe and constitutional democracy in 
the West, can be appropriately applied to the colonial context. As 
I have emphasized, the colonial state, established through violence, 


did not base itself only on coercion and repression. It sought con- 
sent in various ways, attempted to legitimize its rule, and acquired 
to some degree the image of a public authority responsible for 
maintaining social justice and order. 

Yet in no way did all this reflect any form of hegemony. Hege- 
mony can be constituted only on the basis of consensus—a specific 
form of consent. It was established in the west not through the 
bourgeois cultural ascendancy in the sphere of civil society alone, 
but through the ideology of bourgeois democracy and the structures 
of constitutional representation. Consensus rests on the popular 
conviction that all individuals exercise an ultimate self-determina- 
tion within the existing social order—which is the differentia speci- 
fica of the bourgeois democratic system.!*? Unequal relations in the 
process of production and exchange can acquire the form of juridi- 
cal equality and freedom of all individuals and classes. While this 
formal equality of individuals gradually evolves as law begins to 
mediate all social relations established through the market, its 
crystallization is possible only within a representative democracy 
M ™As Perry Anderson has shown, Gramsci was well aware of the problems 
involved in such simple contrasts. His attempt to resolve the problems led to 
shifts in his notions. In his later writings, ‘hegemony’ no longer signified a 
pole of ‘consent? as opposed to another of ‘coercion’, but a combination of 
consent and coercion within the parliamentary democracies. Perry Anderson, 


‘The Antinomies of . 3 aa Tai here 
1976-Jan. 1977, Antonio Gramsci’, New Left Review, No. 100, Nov. 


Ibid. 
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which recognizes the legal equality of all citizens.'** Such a bour- 
geois constitutional democracy was not created by colonialism, it 
was the product of social struggles in India as they developed 
during the national movement. 


One may conclude by restating some general points. It is now 
commonly recognized that in order to understand colonial agrarian 
policies we have to go beyond an analysis of their intellectual roots 
in Europe. The influence of European ideas was important, but the 
significance which certain ideas acquired and the forms in which the 
original ideas were accepted were defined by circumstances which 
were not purely ideological. While the ideas could at times provide 
a broad framework within which colonial policies could be formu- 
lated, particular policy measures were derived not from the logic 
of theoretical principles but from the imperatives of a given situa- 
tion and specific colonial needs. 

Many historians have noted the gap between formal theory and 
practical policy and emphasized the significance of objective econo- 
mic factors or pragmatic administrative considerations behind policy 
measures. I have stressed the importance of ‘social intervention’ to 
any understanding of the form in which colonial policies could 
become operational, the limits to which policies could be imposed 
from above, or the extent to which the financial needs of the state 
could be realized. The question of expediency or pragmatic conside- 
ration becomes important in this context. Society did not passively 
experience the implementation and imposition of colonial policies. 
The nature of social intervention, the reactions of different classes 
and groups—their acceptance of or resistance to specific policies— 
conditioned to a large extent the political, economic and adminis- 
trative viability of a measure. 

The study of policies therefore cannot be merely an administrative 
history, a study of the views and ideas of officials, whether at the 


14For an excellent theoretical discussion of the function of law and the 
significance of the constitutional state, see E B: Pashukanis, Law and 
Marxism: A General Theory (London: 1978) Originally published in 1924, the 
work in recent years has inspired much of the German debate on state form. 
A selection of this German contribution is available in John Holloway and 
Sol Picciotto, State and Capital (London: 1978). These articles provide 4 
critique of the Miliband-Poulantzas debate as well as the ideas of Jurgen 
Habermas. For Habermas’ discussion on the problems of legitimation, see 
Habermas, Legitimation Crisis (Boston: 1975), Section III. 
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national or district level. It is also necessary to see how social 
classes perceive and react to policies, the various problems which 
emerge in the process of implementation of specific measures, and 
the ways in which these are sought to be resolved by the colonial 
state so as to ensure its long-term interests. This response of the 
colonial state towards social intervention, real or potential, is 
understandable in view ofits attempt to placate opposition, secure 
consent and legitimize its domination. But the modification of poli- 
cies over time did not imply a mere adaptation to the traditional 
structure and its conservation. As we have seen, the policies 
inevitably implied underlying changes in the social fabric. Aspects 
of pre-British social relations continued, but as integral elements 
of a new structure under colonialism. "5 
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Aspects of Agrarian Uprisings in 
North India in the Early 
Eighteenth Century 


MUZAFFAR ALAM 


Widespread agrarian uprisings causing and accelerating the decline 
of Mughal imperial authority took place in different regions of 
the empire in the early eighteenth century. In a number of modern 
works these uprisings have been examined in the context of the 
resistance launched by peasants, zamīndārs and other local social 
groups against the Mughals.' But as these studies are oriented 
towards explaining the decline of the Mughal empire, certain 
details of the history of the regions and the social classes involved 
in these uprisings have not received adequate attention. Similarly, 
it is difficult to identify the categories of the rural population 
which took part in and those which remained unconnected with 
these uprisings. The question of how urban groups, particularly 
merchants and artisans, reacted to them also needs careful exami- 
nation. I have tried to examine some of these aspects in an earlier 


1See Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India, Bombay, 1963, pp. 330- 
51; Habib, ‘Forms of Class Struggle in Mughal India’, paper presented at the 
Bombay Session of the Indian History Congress, 1980; contributions by 
M. N. Pearson, J. F. Richards and P. Hardy to the symposium on the Decline 
of the Mughal Empire, Journal of Asian Studies, 35, no. 2 (February 1976); 
J.F. Richards and V.N. Rao, ‘Banditry in Mughal India: Historical and 
Folk Perceptions’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review (IESHR), 
XVII, no. 1 (January-March 1980); Muzaffar Alam, ‘Zamindars and Mughal 
Power in the Deccan, 1686-1712’, JESHR, x1, no. 1 (March 1973). 
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study of the Sikh movement in Punjab.? Here my study is extended 
to three other regions of north India and examines the nature and 
context of zamīndārs* clashes with the Mughal state. It also looks 
at the reasons for the participation or non-participation of other 
classes in such clashes. I have tried to see if the zamīndārs” fury 
was in all cases directed against Mughal authority and the extent 
to which social conditions made it possible for them to rise jointly 
against the Mughals. Turning to the limited evidence about the 
social and economic conditions of the regions where zamīndārs rose 
against the imperial power, the essay suggests that these uprisings 
could be explained in terms of their growing strength and prospe- 
rity in relation to the Mughal centre. It also asks if the initiative 
for these uprisings came from the zamindars themselves or whether 
they entered the fray after the ‘peasants’ had been up in arms 
and simply provided leadership for their war against the state. I 
shall also see if the zamīndārs on their own were capable of provi- 
ing leadership to the process of a regional political formation in the 
wake of the decline of the imperial Mughal state. 

My study is limited on two counts. In the first place, it is based 
on Persian sources, Apart from details of the political and military 
activities of zamīndārs, information about other classes is extremely 
limited in my sources, Even the zaminddrs’ activities are generally 
mentioned briefly, in the context of the Mughal officials’ military 
expeditions against them. Secondly, the study is restricted to only 
three regions of north India, namely the Morādabād-Bareilly region 
or the Mughal sarkārs (administrative divisions of a province) of 
Sambhal and Badāon; the Mughal province of Awadh and the 
Banaras region covering four eastern sarkārs of the Mughal province 
of Allahabad, namely Jaunpūr, Ghazīpūr, Chūnār and Banaras, 
These regions have been chosen in the first place because they were 
contiguous with each other and together formed one large region, 
with Banāras as its eastern hinterland in the east and Moradabad 
with its north-western hinterland on the west, while Bahraich and 
Gorakhpir extending to modern Nepal lay in the north and Baiswara 


?M. Alam, ‘Sikh Uprisings under Banda Bahadur’, Studies in History, I, no. 2 
(1979), Pp. 197-213; see also R. P. Rana, ‘Agrarian Revolts in Northern India 
during the Late 17th and Early 18th Century’, JESHR, XVII, nos 3 & 4 (July- 
December 1981), PP. 287-326. Rana has discussed in detail the Patticipation/ 
non-participātion of the different categories of the zamīndārs and the peasants 
in Ajmēr-Ranthambor, Mewat and Āgra-Kēl regions of Upper India. 
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in the south. Secondly, the resources of each of these regions 
sustained some kind of political stability even after the collapse of 
Mughal imperial authority in the eighteenth century.” 


I 


According to the A’in, different castes and communities held 
zamīndārī rights in these three regions. In Moradabad-Bareilly, 
various clans of Rājpūts and Jats shared the zamīndārīs. In a 
number of mahāls (revenue districts) the Brahmans and certain 
other communities including the Muslims (Shaikhs and Saiyids) also 
held dominant positions. From the time of Shāhjahān the Afghans 
also began to settle in the region and gradually acquired important 
zamīndārī holdings, especially in the new settlements. In Awadh 
the Rājpūts occupied the most prominent place as zamīndārs. 
However, the Muslims including the Afghāns and the Brahmans 
together with some other castes, also had a substantial share in the 
zamīndārī in the province, In the four sarkārs of the Banāras region, 
again, the Rājpūts on an average had the largest share in the 
zamīndārī, even though the Brahmans or Bhūmihārs had almost 
exclusive control over land in the core of the Banāras sarkār. In a 
number of parganās (divisions of a sarkār) in the other three 
sarkārs also the Bhūmihārs held zamīndārīs, while Muslims are 
mentioned as zainīndārs in some others. The Kāyasthas had 
zamīndārīs in two maļāls of Ghāzīpūr and Jaunpūr. In one parganā 
of Jaunpūr, significantly, the Kurmis are also recorded as zamīndārs.* 

Not all of these groups rose against the Mughals. But the 


The Afghan states under the Rohilla Chiefs, ‘Ali Muhammad Khan and 
his sons and Hafiz Rahmat Khan in the Morādabād-Bareilly region, the 
nawabi founded and consolidated by Burhan ul-Mulk and Safdar Jang, the 
Mughal governors in Awadh, and Banaras Raj founded and consolidated by 
Mansa Ram and Balwant Singh in the Banaras region. 

sĀ'īn-i Akbari, II, Jarrett’s English tr., ed., J. N. Sarkar, Calcutta, 1949, 
pp. 293-95 for Badāon and Sambhal sarkārs, "pp. 184-90 for Awadh; and 
pp. 173-6 for Jaunpūr, Ghāzīpūr Chunar and Banaras Sarkārs. For an 
analysis of the Ā'īvs account of the zamīndār castes in Awadh, see S. Z. H. 
Jafri, ‘The Land Controlling Classes in Awadh, A Study of Changes in their 
Composition, 1600-1900’, paper presented at the 43rd Session of the Indian 
History Congress, Kurukshetra, 1982. For Afghan settlements in the Morada- 
bād-Bareilly region, see Iqbal Husain, ‘Some Afghan Settlements in the 
Gangetic Doab, 1627-1707’, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress (PIHC) 
Varanasi, 1969; William Irvine, Later Moghuls, reprint, Delhi, 1971, pp. 117- 
18; J. N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, reprint, New Delhi, 1971, pp. 27-8. 
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zamīndārs who took to armed resistance posed a serious threat to 
imperial power in the region. Imperial campaigns against them 
were often led by faujdars (area commandants) of the sarkars and 
not infrequently by the sūbadārs (provincial governors), with 
heavy artillery to break their fortresses and armies sometimes 
exceeding ten thousand horsemen.5 The governors were given 
additional powers, sometimes unprecedented, to deal effectively 
with the zamīndār revolts. In certain cases additional offices were 
instituted with a view to absorbing leaders of the dominant local 
communities in the administration. In 1708 the governor of Awadh 
resigned, protesting among other things against the inadequate 
authority he was given to encounter the threat from ‘recalcitrant’ 
zamīndārs." It was probably to meet the threat from the zamīndārs 
that the faujdārī of Moradabad in the early eighteenth century 
was entrusted to such important nobles as Nizām-u'I-Mulk, 
Muhammad Amin Khan and Qamar u’d-Din Khan, who all became 
wazirs (principal revenue ministers) of the empire one after another 
in Muhammad Shāh's reign (1719-48). In view of the magnitude 
of the problems, as also the vastness of the area, the faujdar of 
Moradabad was generally expected to have the calibre and stature 
of a sūbadār. Indeed, the office was considered at par with that 
of a governor.’ The enhancement of the sarkār to a full-fledged 
sūba (province), though for a brief period, under Farrukh Siyar 
(1712-18)? may also be seen against the background of the 


sAkhārāt-i Darbār-i Mu‘alla (Akhbārār), Farrukh Siyar (FS), 3rd Regnal 
Year (RY) Sitamau transcripts, pp. 22 and 143 for Mughal expeditions against 
the zamindars under the governor and the faujdār in Banaras region and 
Awadh. See also ‘Aja’ib u'/-Āfāg, British Museum MS. Or. 1776, f. 35 for the 
governor of Awadh, Chhabélé Ram’s letter to the Emperor, Farrukh Siyar 
asking for additional arms and ammunitions from the centre to meet the 
threat from the zamindars to the provincial administration. 

(See M. Alam, ‘The Mughal Centre and the Sibas of Awadh and the 
Punjab, 1707-1748’, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Jawaharlal Nehru Uni- 
versity (1977), chapters 2 and 3. 

7Rustam ‘Ali Shāhabādī, Tarikh-i Hindi, Rieu iii 909a, Or. 1628, p. 217. 

*Murtaza Husain Bilgrami, for example, mentions Muhammad Amin, the 
faujdér of Moradabad in the reign of Bahadur Shah, as the sibadar of 
Moradabad Sambhal. Cf. Hadīgat wl-Aqgalim, Navalkishore Press, Lucknow, 
p. 127. See also Shāhnawāz Khan, Ma’asir u’l-Umara, Bib. Indi. Calcutta, III, 
pp. 709 and 765 for the importance of Morādabād Sambhal region. 

‘Muhammad Hadi Kāmwar Khan, Tazkirat w's-Salātīn Chaghta, ed. 
Muzaffar Alam, Bombay, 1980, pp. 251 and 252. ri 
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administrative difficulties caused by zamindar uprisings. 

In a number of cases imperial campaigns were hardly able to 
force the rebels to submit. On 8 November 1709, for instance, a 
zamīndār of tappa (an administrative division) Faridnagar in parganā 
Mughalpūr of Moradabad refused to pay the revenue and rose in 
arms against the Mughal ‘amil (revenue collector), Subsequently, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, the faujdar, led an expedition against the 
zamindar and the campaign was carried out successfully. In August 
1714 the same zamīndār was reported to have again created 
‘disturbances’ in the jāgīr (revenue assignment) mahdls of the 
parganā.!? In another instance Madar Singh, a leading Rājpūt 
refractory zamindar of the region, invaded and devastated the 
villages of different jagir mahals several times between 1710 and 
1715.1! The case of the Baiswāra zamīndārs in Awadh is yet another 
illustration of the magnitude of rural resistance against the Mughals 
in north India. A number of Baiswāra parganās had been disturbed 
by zamīndār revolts since the late seventeenth century. By the 
second decade of the eighteenth century the Bais had begun to 
offer more organized resistance against the imperial power. In 1714, 
although they had to submit to the Mughals under the command 
of the governor, Chhabelé Ram, their submission was only tempo- 
rary. Within a year and a half the Bais zamindars were again 
mobilized by their leaders, Mardan Singh of Dondia Khera and 
Amar Singh of Jagatpūr, to show a much more effective strength 
against the Mughals.'? In another case from Awadh repeated mili- 
tary expeditions under the command of the sūbadārs are reported 
to have been launched against the Rājpūts of sarkār Khairabad. 
How the problem persisted until some arrangement was made with 
the rebels is further illustrated from the case of the zamīndār of 
Tiloi in sarkār Awadh. In March 1715 a military campaign against 
the zamindar was commanded by no less a person than the nephew 
of the then governor, Girdhar Bahadur, who also became governor 
of the province in 1718. Again in 1716 the zamindar refused to pay 


wAkhbarat, Bahadur Shah (BS), 3rd RY in the volume titled Akhbārāt-i 
Aurangzēb, 1, p. 23; Farrukh Siyar, 3rd RY, 11, p. 41. 

uJbid., FS, 3rd R.Y., pp- 78, 170 and 173, 4th RY, I, p. 152. 

"Ibid., FS, 4th RY, I, P- 121; ‘Ajib 11-Āfāg, f. 18b. See also FS 2nd RY, 
11, pp. 201, 238 and 3rd RY, 11, p. 98 for similar instances. 

13 Ajā'ib w1-Āfāg; f. 36a; Saiyid Muhammad Bilgrāmī, Tabsirat wn-Nāzirī" 
Aligarh MS, Fārsiya Akhbar 204, f. 55a. 
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the revenue to the local agent of the jagirdar (revenue assignee). 
The governor then sent another detachment to Tiloi.'* 

The successes against the zamīndārs were, thus, only temporary 
and showed at best the marginal military and strategic superiority 
of the Mughals in certain cases. In the Banaras region, the 
zamīndārs seem to have consistently scored over imperial power. 
In 1708 the faujdār of Ghazīpūr invaded the habitats of the rebel 
zamindars in Zamania and reportedly killed scores of them. But 
within a few days the zamindars, reinforced by about 11,000 
Ujjainiyas from across the borders in Bihar, overpowered the 
imperial force. The faujdar, wounded and humbled, then fled and 
took shelter in a ra‘iyati village in sarkār Jaunpūr in the neigh- 
bourhood.!5 In another instance, in 1709, one Dhruban Singh with 
his clansmen invaded Ghāzīpūr and held up the town and suburbs 
when the faujdār had apparently gone on an expedition to the 
countryside. In the battle which followed the arrival of the faujdār 
with his army to the rescue Of the townsfolk, the zamīndār defeated 
the Mughals. The faujdār was injured. The rebels then set the town 
on fire, plundered properties, pulled down trees in the orchards 
and demolished mosques. !6 

The strength of armed bands under the command of the zamin- 
dars and also the fortresses they had under their control are to be 
particularly noted for an assessment of the magnitude of the threat 
their risings may have posed to the Mughals. In 1714, a zamindar 
of parganā Aihar, in Baiswāra district of Awadh, led an army of 
2,000 horsemen, in addition to scores of foot soldiers, against 
Mughal forces under the command of the governor. No less than 
twenty-five fortresses were under the control of the Gaur Rājpūt 
rebels of sarkār Khairabad. In 1715, according to a report, only 
four out of a number of fortresses belonging to the Afghan rebel 
zamīndārs of sarkār Lucknow could be subjugated by the Mughals.!” 
The strength of the Ujjainiyas who reinforced the zamindars of 
Zamānia in 1708 has been given as 11,000, and the strength of the 

“Akhbarat FS, 4th RY, 1, p. 7 and Sth RY, 1, p. 122. Still, the zamindar 
of Tiloi continued to be a major source of disturbance until about 1742 when 
Safdar Jang finally reconciled him by conceding him some military and ad- 
ministrative authority over his zamīndārī. 

"Tbid., BS, 2nd RY, p. 77. 

‘SIbid., 3rd RY, p. 213. 

176 Ajā'ib u’l-Afagq, f. 36; Akhbarat, FS, 2nd RY, 11, pp. 99, 130 and 154, 3rd 
RY, 11, p. 78; 4th RY, 1, p. 149, 4th RY, I, p. 4. i 
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faujdar’s army which invaded the habitats of the rebels as 15,000.18 
In Moradabad at least twelve fortresses are reported to have been 
in control of the zamīndār of tappā Faridnagar. No less than four 
thousand Afghan mercenaries fought with Madar Singh. The 
Afghans also constituted a substantial part of the armed forces of 
the Rājpūt zamīndār of Mainpūr. In another case, a Muslim zamin- 
dar of parganā Sahwān employed a large number of Afghāns.!? 
My sources are not clear about the strength of local peasants 
other than the zamīndārs* own jama'iyat in the retinue of these rebels. 
It is known that zamīndārs customarily had their own armed con- 
tingents.2° In the context of the cases examined it is interesting to 
note that the terms used in the Akhbardt (newsletters) for the 
armed bands of the zarmīndārs are in general, jama'iyat, occasionally 
ulūs, literally ‘group’ and ‘kinsfolk’, and sipah—a common word 
for soldiers and mercenaries. Sometimes the plurals of mufsid (dis- 
turber and mischiefmonger) and zamīndār, namely mufsidan and 
zamīndārān are interchanged with, for instance, Rajpūtān or 
Afghānān, the plurals of the words Rājpūt and Afghan, or with the 
other caste and clan names of the rebels.?! 


IL 
However, the strength that the zamindars achieved through their 
links with peasants was often impaired by internal social condi- 
tions. The zamīndārs were divided among themselves on caste, clan 
and territorial lines, and were perpetually at war with each other. 
Each group feared the other and thus each had to demonstrate its 
strength to safeguard itself against the actual or threatened en- 
croachment of the other. The need of a power from outside to 
enable each of them to protect and promote its interests was, in a 
large measure, the consequence of their social structure. In the 
absence of an effective paramount power, as was the case in the 
early eighteenth century, the stronger among them tended to extend 


18 Aklībārāt, BS, 2nd RY. p. 77. 

VIbid., 3rd RY, in the volume titled Aklibārāt-i Aurangzēb, 1, p. 23; FS 
3rd RY, 11, p. 78; 4th RY, 11, pp. 156, 187. 

29Compare Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India, pp. 163-5. 

4 Jama‘iyat (group or clan and kinsfolk), sipah (soldiers) and gila‘cha or qila‘ 
fortress or fort) are almost invariably mentioned in the context of a zamīndārī 
disturbance. Similarly in a number of cases, e.g. the case of the Rajpiits of 
Khairabād and Afghans of Lucknow, the rebel zamindars have been mention- 
ed by their clan names. 
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their power and subjugate the others in the neighbourhood. Thus 
the rural populations also became victims of these raids. In 
Moradabad, for instance, the zamīndārs of Loni, a village in parganā 
Āonla, suffered heavily at the hands of the armed bands of Madar 
Singh.?? In 1711 an Afghan zamīndār of Hasanpir attacked and 
ravaged the villages in the suburbs of Badāon with an army of over 
2,000.23 In another instance, the villages around Bareilly and 
Moradabad are reported to have been devastated by a Rājpūt 
zamīndār of parganā Rajpir.?* Sometimes those chaudhuris (village 
headmen) and gānūngos (revenue officials) who were still with the 
Mughals were the targets of the rebels, and when they could not 
collect money and valuables from them they would capture some 
of the zamīndārs along with the animals and run off. Some cases 
from Awadh show the peasants and cultivators having suffered at 
the hands of rebels.25 According to one tradition, a major advantage 
that the Bais zamindars took of their increasing strength in Baiswara 
was the extortion of a higher share from the peasants.** In October 
1715 three such zamīndārī disturbances were reported from the 
Banaras region in which local people, and not Mughal officials, 
were victims of the rebels’ fury. On 10 October 1715 one Raja Ram, 
the zamindar of Samīnpūr, together with the zamindar of parganā 
Bhagwant, invaded and killed the zamīndār and the ri‘aya of 
Bahrāmganj, about four miles from Chūnār. The gila*dār (fort 
commandant) of Chūnār was reportedly too scared to come out and 
protect the victims. On 24 October the villages around Ghāzīpūr 
were plundered by the armed bands of a zamindar. On 30 October 
Gaharwār Rājpūt zamīndārs of Sekar, in Banaras sarkār, were 
reported to have invaded, besieged and devastated the villages of 
parganā Mawai in sarkār Chūnār.2? 

A study of the relevant records from some other regions of 
northern India also shows that the fury of the zamīndārs was not 
always directed against the Mughals. Out of the four cases of 
zamīndār rising in chakla Etawah taken randomly from the 


"Akhbārāt, FS, 3rd RY, II, p. 78. 

*Ibid., BS, 5th RY, p. 421. 

Ibid., FS, 4th RY, 1, p. 224. 

*Shivdās Lakhnawi, Shāhnāma Munawwar Kalam (Shivdās), Rieu i 274a, 
Or. 26, ff. 72b-73a. 

"jj Charles Alfred Elliot, Chronicle of Oonao, Allāhabād, 1862, 
p: 73. 

Akkbārāt, FS, 4th RY, 11, pp. 87, 131, 143. 
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Akhbārāt, two represented rather the conflict among the various 
zamīndār groups themselves than their resistance as a class against 
the Mughal state. In both these cases the victims expected and 
appealed to the Mughal officials to come to their help.?$ Again, in 
Punjāb, the agrarian revolts in the early eighteenth century some- 
times caused serious damage to peasants and villages.?? 

These revolts were thus sometimes a menace to some local 
zamīndārs and peasants as well as posed a threat to Mughal power. 
According to my sources, the zamīndārs supported the Mughals in 
a number of cases in their bid to chastise rebels. In Awadh in 
some cases even the peasants (ri'āyā) seem to have actively taken 
part in campaigns against rebels, while there is clear evidence for 
the presence of the parganā-level zamīndārs and intermediaries in 
the imperial armies in al! these three regions.” In some cases, as 
is illustrated from the encounters between the zamindar of parganā 
Majhauli of Gorakhpur sarkār and the Ujjainiyas of Bihār, the 
zamīndārs fought the rebels independently to defend and protect 
Mughal interests.*! It was with the help of local zamīndārs that 
stability in Banaras could be restored following the subjugation of 
the Rajputs to a Brahman zamindar of the region.3? 

One could ascribe the internal conflict among zamindars to caste, 
clan and community differences, an ascription that appears to be 
supported by some instances of mutual clash or assistance on 
grounds of caste or community identities. The Rajputs of Ghazipur, 
as we have seen above, appear to have often been supported by 


"Ibid., 3rd RY, 11, pp. 213, 275 

2M. Alam, ‘Sikh Uprisings under Banda Bahadur’. 

"See Shivdas, f. 73f, for instance for the presence of the zamindars and the 
ritāyā in the army of Girdhar Bahadur, the governor of Awadh, against the 
Gaurs of Khairabād; Ghulam Husain Kamboh, Tārīkh-i Banaras (Kamboh), 
Bānkipore, Patna MS, ff. 5a, 7a, 12a, 15, 16b-17a, 21b-24b, 28, 29a, 37b-38a 
and 57 for the presence of Mansa Rim, Balwant Singh and the zamindar of 
Kāntit (sarkār Allahabad) in the Mughal military expeditions against the 
Rājpūt zamindars of Banaras region; see also Khair u'd-Din Muhammad 
Khan, Tuhfa-i Tāza or Balwantnāma (Tulfa), Bānkipore Ms, ff. 4a, 8 and 9a. 

*Akhbarat, FS, 6th-8th RY, p. 169. See also R. P. Rana, p. 307 for the 
chaudhuris and the gānūngos” support to the Mughals in the regions under his 
review. 

"Compare Kamboh and Tuhfa for the details of how Mansa Ram, a 
Brahman zamindar of Gangāpūr in Banaras, and his son got access to Mit 
Rustam ‘Ali Khan, the Mughal official of the region, obtained musta’jiri, and 
mobilized their kinsmen in support of the Mughals against the rebel zamindars. 
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their clansmen from Bihar. In Moradabad in one case the village 
of a Mughal zamīndār was devastated by an Afghan zamīndār in 
1715.33 In Awadh in a number of cases the hostility of the Rājpūt 
zamindars was directed against the Muslim madad-i-ma‘ash (revenue 
grant) holders who had begun to behave as zamindars by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century.+ 

The Mughals also seem to have been aware of the importance of 
playing on caste differences among zamindars to meet and overcome 
the danger from them. In Awadh they appointed zamindars and 
encouraged zamindaris by purchase in the caste bastions of the 
Rājpūts. In parganā Unāo, where Bais enjoyed dominance, efforts 
were made to promote the Saiyid zamīndārīs. The choice of the 
Saiyids was determined by the fact that they had once enjoyed 
eminence and had strong ulūs in the parganā.5 In another case 
Burhan u'I-Mulk, the governor of Awadh (1722-39), promoted one 
Mutahhir ‘Ali Khan in Rasūlabād. By 1740 Rasūlabād was made 
the headquarters of a pargand wherein all the important offices 
were held by Mutahhir ‘Ali’s family.** Again, in the early eigh- 
teenth century the Muslim chaudhuris of parganā Sandīlā appear to 
have strengthened their position by purchasing a number of zamin- 
dārīs in the parganā.5? In 1714 one Saroman Das, son of ‘Alam 
Chand, apparently a Kāyashtha gānūngo, obtained an intām (gift, 
revenue free land) of 30,000 dams (copper coins) in parganā Sandi, 
sarkār Khairabād for the plantation of some orchards around the 
town of Sandi. In 1716 in the same parganā the village of Kankhat 
was granted to him as intām for raising a sarāi (walled lodging and 
store house) and a fortress. The village was subseguently known 
as the gasbā (small town) of Saroman Nagar alias Kankhat.38 In 
some cases difficulties were created by the Mughals and the local 
chaudharī to force Rājpūt zamīndārs to sell their zamīndārīs to the 
non-Rājpūts in their caste strongholds. In Banāras region the 
Brahmans or Bhūmihārs who as a zamīndār caste held a strong 


"Aklībārāt, FS, 4th RY, p. 156. 

“M. Alam, ‘Some Aspects of the Changes in the Position of the Madad-i 
Ma‘ash holders in Awadh, 1676-1722’, PIHC, Jadavpur, 1974, pp. 198-207. 

*“Bhiipat Rai, Inshd-i Roshan Kalam, Nizāmī Press, Kanpur, n.d., pp. 7and 36, 

Chronicle of Oonao, p. 56. 

Allahabad Documents (Persian Records preserved at the Uttar Pradesh 
State Archives, Allahabad), nos. 516, 522 and 611. 

Ibid., Nos. 2, 7 and 11. 

Ibid., No. 536. 
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position in Banāras district proper seem to have been specially 
encouraged and united against Rājpūt rebels of the region. Indeed 
the policy of the local agent of the Mughal jāgīrdār to promote the 
Bhūmihārs contributed to the conditions leading to the rise of the 
Banaras Raj in the eighteenth century.*? 

However, the caste factor explains only in part the inter-zamin- 
dari clashes. The internal conflict among zamīndārs cannot be 
ascribed solely to their caste and community positions. On the 
contrary the evidence shows a number of cases of intracaste con- 
flict to which fellow caste men invited outside intervention to their 
obvious detriment. By promoting one or the other family line, the 
Mughals and their agents in the region thus also used to their 
advantage the difference within a caste group. Evidence illustrating 
a similar case comes from the Banāras region and relates to the 
insubordination of the Rājpūts of pargand (ta*allugā) Thatra. They 
had refused to submit the full sum and insisted on paying according 
to their own assessment. In 1735 when Mansa Ram, the musta’jir 
(revenue farmer) and ‘dmil of the region, realizing the difficulty of 
direct confrontation with them, engaged one Lal Sahi, a Rājpūt 
zamīndār of the neighbouring parganā (ta*alluga) Majhwā, to 
maintain a virtually autonomous status in revenue matters of their 
district, they naturally resented this arrangement and reportedly 
agreed to pay the stipulated amount. But when Mansa Ram intend- 
ed to remove Lal Sāhī, his son, Balwant Singh, who was to 
become the future Raja of Banaras, advised him to retain Lal Sahi 
so that ‘the Rājpūts fight among themselves. For whosoever is 
killed, it would be to our benefit.’ The subsequent killings between 
Lal Sahi of Majhwa and the zamindars of Thatra weakened the 
positions of the Rājpūts of both the mahd/s which eventually 
enabled a close relative of Mansa Ram to take charge of the area.*! 
Thus if on the one hand Balwant Singh’s aim to weaken the Rājpūts 
and place a Bhūmihār in power in Thatra and Majhwa shows the 
importance of caste, the caste ties on the other hand could not 
prevent the Rajputs of these two parganās fighting among them- 
selves and going towards their own destruction. Again, in 
Morādābād Madār Singh, a Rājpūt, fought against Debī Chand, 


Compare Kamboh, f. 5a; see also Ghulam Husain Khan, Zikr ws-Siyar, 
British Museum Ms., Or 6652, ff. 5b-7a. 

“Kamboh, ff. 54b-55a; see also Saiyid Mazhar Husain Korwī, Tarikh-i 
Banāras (Urdū), vol. I, Banaras, 1916, pp. 111-14. 
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the Rājpūt chief of Kumāon. Similarly the Rājpūt zamīndār of 
Rājpūr made encroachments into the territory of the Kumāon 
chief. There was no love lost between Kalyān Chand, the Rājpūt 
zamīndār of Kāshīpūr and Khemkaran, another Rājpūt rebel of the 
region.** In Awadh after the Bais Rājpūts had reconciled with 
Burhan u’l-Mulk, they readily fought with the governor against 
some of their own clansmen.*? These are some of the complexities 
which militate against any unqualified and simple generalizations. 


HI 


These uprisings cannot be generalized to embrace the entire rural 
community, but they certainly highlighted in very large measure 
the reaction of certain regional groups to the imperial power. They 
perhaps expressed the anger of local members of the ruling class, 
who did not lack in resources and were strong and rich enough to 
raise and maintain an army to meet the military strength of the 
local Mughal official. Notable in this connection is the evidence of 
the availability of considerable money with zamīndārs and in 
villages. In 1714 Madar Singh paid over Rs 52,000 to his Afghan 
soldiers out of the cash and valuables he had plundered from the 
villages in parganā Āonla in Morādābād.** In 1712, when Farrukh 
Siyar needed money on his way from Patna to Agra to avenge the 
death of his father and contest the throne against Jahāndār Shah, 
he was able to appropriate Rs 100,000 from a Banaras zamīndār in 
addition to what he obtained from the sākūkārs (bankers) in the 
city.45 

One indication of the prosperity of agriculture in these regions is 
their brisk trade. A very large number of banjārās (roving bands 
of grain and cattle merchants) carried items of trade between Bihar 
and Awadh in the 1730s.4° Valuables and merchandise of the 
banjārās worth Rs 400,000 were reported to have been among the 
goods plundered by the zamindar of pargand Rājpūr in Moradabad 


“Akhbarat, FS, 4th RY, I, p. 224; Lala Awadhi Lal. Mansūr wl-Maktūbāt 
F University Ms., p. 179; Oudratu'llāh ‘Shauq’, Jam-i Jahan Numa It, 
p. 33. a 


“Cf. Chronicle of Oonao, p: 75. 

tAkhbārāt, FS, 3rd RY, II, p. 78. 

*Saiyid Muzhar Husain Korwī, Tārīkh-i Banāras, p. 56. 

“Karam ‘Ali, Muzaffarnāma, Bankipore, Patna Ms, ff. 11b and 25b-26a. 
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in 1715.47 A number of new towns signifying the expanding network 
of local trade are also mentioned in my sources. The zamindars 
around these towns took as plunder, among other things, the 
animals which, together with the plough, were the basic prerequi- 
sites of investment in and extension of agriculture.*$ At this time 
such animals were also the most effective means of transport on 
land in the countryside.” 

Developments in the Banaras region in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries are to be particularly noted in this 
connection. At least three large market centres for local products, 
namely A‘zamgarh, Bhadohi and Mirzāpūr, came into existence and 
occupied an important place in the region during this period.*° 

The area under the modern district of A‘gamgarh which formed 
part of the Mughal parganā of Nizamabad seems to have witnessed 
a considerable increase in cultivation since the time of Jahangir 


47 Akhbarat, FS, 4th RY, 1, p. 24. 

"Compare Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib (eds.), The Cambridge 
Economic History of India, vol. I: c. 1200-1750, Cambridge, 1982, p- 48. 

For the importance and extensive use of animals as means of transport in 
trade in agricultural produce see Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal 
India, pp. 61-3. See also Cambridge Economic History of India. vol. 1, p. 339. 

s[nformation about A‘zamgarh in the following four paragraphs is based on 
the manuscript copies of a local history of the family of the Rājās of 
A‘zamgarh. This history was originally written by one Gridhārī, a member of 
the local Kayastha gānūngo family, in 1801. Gridhari claims to have drawn for 
his work on the gānūngo papers of his ancestors. The title of his work is 
Intizam-u’l-Raj, or Intizām-i Raj A‘zamgarh as the cataloguer puts it. But there 
is little on intizam (administration) in the book. It is a straight political and 
genealogical history in very involved and highly ornate Persian. The prose is 
interrupted by poetic compositions, sometimes from the classical Persian poets 
but often from Gridhari’s own compositions. A manuscript copy of the work 
(no. 238) is preserved in the University Library, Edinburgh. 

Later, in the second half of the nineteenth century, two other histories of 

zamgarh (actually based on Gridhārī's work) were compiled. These are in 
simple, direct Persian prose style. A copy of one of these titled Sarguzasht-i 
Rājahāi ‘Azamgarh by Saiyid Amir ‘Ali Rīzwī is preserved in the Edinburgh 
University Library (No. 237) while the other, titled Tarikh-i A‘zamgarh, is in 
the India Office Library (IOL), London (I.O., 4038). The author of the IOL 
manuscript is not known. Individual references in this paper are from the IOL 
manuscript, as the other two MSs of Edinburgh are not foliated. Some in- 
formation contained in these manuscripts is available in the District Gazetteers 
of A‘zamgarh. Mr Najmul Raza Rizwi of Allāhābād University has also based 
his brief narrative of the A‘zamgarh Raj family on these manuscripts- 
Compare PIHC, 41st Session, Bombay, 1980, pp. 239-44. 
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(1605-26). Jahangir is reported to have awarded zamīndārīs to the 
Gautam Rājpūts of the region. He encouraged them to settle in the 
area and build habitats and villages for the cultivators. Subsequently 
a number of Gautam Rājpūt villages and zamīndārī settlements 
came up. By the beginning of Aurangzéb’s reign (1657—1707) the 
Gautams of parganā Nizamabad were strong enough to command 
armed contingents, artillery and a large number of elephants and 
horses. They made inroads into the zamīndāris of sarkār Gorakhpur 
in the neighbourhood and levied na*lbandī from the peasants of 
zamindaris.5! This meant that they made a bid to extend their 
zamīndārīs or intermediary position to parts of Gorakhpūr as well. 
In this they were apparently supported by the Mughals who had en- 
countered difficulties against the erstwhile zamīndārs of Gorakhpūr. 

Sometime during the last years of the seventeenth century, the 
chief of the Gautams, one Bikramājīt Singh, had to become Muslim 
to avoid execution at Aurangzéb’s order for a conspiracy the chief 
had hatched to kill his brother, Rudra Singh. Aurangzéb’s order 
followed an appeal from the widow of the deceased. On conversion 
to Islam, Bikramājīt Singh married, as the tradition goes, a Mughal 
woman in Delhi who bore him two sons, Muhammad A‘zam Khan 
and Muhammad ‘Azmat Khan. Subsequently, after the death of 
Bikramājīt, when A‘zam Khan succeeded him as the chief of the 
Gautams, he founded the town of A‘zamgarh after his own name 
while his brother, ‘Azmat Khan founded another town, ‘Azmat- 
garh.? By 1720 A**zamgarh had grown into an important adminis- 
trative centre (chak/a headquarters), next only to Jaunpūr in the 
area. ‘Azam Khān is also reported to have cut out a canal connect- 
ing the river Tons with the Kol.*? 

In the early decades of the eighteenth century, a number of 
bazaars and ganjs (grain-markets) were founded by the successors 


sTārīkh-i ‘Azamgarh, 1.O., 4038, f. 15a. Na*lbandī: a contribution exacted by 
the medieval Indian ruler from petty princes or the peasantry, on the plea of 
keeping up the cavalry of the state or as the price of preventing the horsemen 
from devastating the country. H. H. Wilson, A Glossary of Judicial and 
Revenue Terms, Reprint, Delhi, 1968, p. 365. 

*Ibid., ff. 14b-17a. 

. sIbid., ff. 15 and 26b. Ckaklā was a territorial division and was often 
identical with a sarkār, but in general a chaklā was considered a smaller unit 
than a sarkār. In Bengal, however, a chakla consisted of a group of sarkārs in 


ME ail century. Cf. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India, 
p. 277n. 
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of A‘zam Khan and ‘Azmat Khan. At almost the same time, when 
Mahābat Khan, a son of ‘Azmat Khan, revolted against the 
Mughals, ‘A‘zgmat Khan’s other son, Babi Irddat Khan, built a 
bazaar in Kopāganj. In addition, ‘in a number of places Iradat 
Khan founded a ganj after his own name.’ All of these ganjs survived 
till the middle of the nineteenth century.”* Subsequently at least five 
more ganjs and a zamīndārī centre with a fortress were built by the 
members of these neo-Muslim Rajput zāmīndārs. Iradat Khan’s 
son, Jahān Khan, built Mahrājganj, Jahānaganj and Shahgarh, 
while his cousins, Babi Sūfī Bahadur, Babi Hussain Khan and 
Babi Jahangir Khan, founded Sūfīganj, Husainganj and Jahangir- 
ganj, named after themselves.** 

The growth of A‘zamgarh into a chaklā headquarters together 
with the founding of these ganjs or grain markets must have follow- 
ed a substantial increase in commercialized agriculture and the 
prosperity of zamīndārs. In the same period of development, how- 
ever, Mughal imperial authority in the Banaras region was seriously 
jeopardized by the revolts of Mahabat Khan and the other 
zamīndārs of A*zamgarh.”* The rebels could finally be subdued only 
when they totally failed against the artillery of Satādat Khan, 
Burhan w’l-Mulk, the founder of the Awadh nawabi.57 The strength 
of the region can also be conjectured from the nineteenth century 
legend of Mahābat Khan’s brave and arrogant reply to the 
Emperor’s shugga (letter) admonishing him to refrain from ‘recal- 
citrance’.>8 

Bhadohi was another important town in the Banaras region 
which came into prominence in the early eighteenth century. 
Around Bhadohi too, successive village settlements began to grow 


stībid., f. 26b. 
ssIbid., ff. 27. 
s64klībārāt, FS, 3rd RY, 11, pp. 23 and 268 for zamīndār uprising in pargana 
Nizamabad and Aʻzamgarh. 
sTārikh-i-A'zamgarh, ff. 24. It was the cannons of the governor of Awadh 
which forced Mahābat and other zamīndārs to submit to him. The title of 
Burhaņ-u'I-Mulk in the perception of these ‘rustic’ Gautams was ‘Bharbhunja’. 
sIbid., f. 24a. According to this, Mahābat's reply to the Emperor's shuqqa 
was very brief and ran as follows: 
If his Majesty has suddenly decided to fight, [let us fight] in the name of 
God, and if your Excellency likes peace, God bless you. 
The brave ones do not turn their faces from [fighting] any one. 
Here is the battlefield, there is the playground and here is the ball. 
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from the time of Jahāngīr. I have found references to no less than 
twelve villages having come up in the immediate vicinity of the 
town from a quick survey of an early nineteenth century local 
history. This history, it may be noted, was purportedly written to 
highlight, and establish the claims to, the powers and properties of 
just one family of the town.*? A number of mahallas are mentioned 
as having been settled and inhabited by immigrants during the 
seventeenth century. Some members of a gānūngo of Kara, for 
example, who had earlier migrated to Jaunpūr, came and settled in 
Bhadohi in Shāhjahān's time. The same years saw the rise of a 
mahalla inhabited by the Fārūgī Shaikhs of Mandiān. Towards the 
end of Aurangzéb’s reign the Malik family of Rāmpūr came in and 
founded mahalla Malikāna. At least four important bazaars of the 
town, namely Bazaar Salabat Khan, Bazaar Rustam Khan, Bazaar 
Ahmadganj and Kafrd (market place) Rusukhiat Khan, were founded 
during the twenty-five years between 1712 and 1737.6! 

The growth of Mirzāpūr in the late seventeenth century with its 
central position, second only to Banaras in the economy of the 
region during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, further 
shows that the explanation for zamīndār revolts also lay in their 
wealth and increased strength. We know very little of the antece- 
dents of the founding of the town. But the little available informa- 
tion does suggest the hinterlands of Mirzāpūr responded to the 
demands of regional and perhaps also long-distance trade. Accord- 
ing to the Tārīkh-i-Bhadohīn, one Mirza Abd u’l-Baqi Bég was sent 
to the area sometime in the last years of Aurangzéb (when the 
Emperor was in the Deccan) to deal with the rebel zamindars of 
parganā Kāntit. The Mirza was welcomed by the Omars, a local 
merchant community, and they also appear to have assisted him in 
his campaigns against the zamindars. Subsequently, following the 
Emperor’s order, the chief of the Omar community, Nand Lal 
Omar, founded a town on the bank of the Ganges and named it 
after the Mirza. Soon after, Mirzāpūr was linked to the trade 
between the region and beyond mandvī (market) Phūlpūr and 
Banāras. By the time of Muhammad Shāh, Mirzāpūr had grown 
into a major town with a large kara in its centre and at least three 


"Oāzī Muhammad Sharif of Bhadohīn, Tārīkh-i Bhadohīn, U37, India 
Office Library, compiled in 1847. 

Tbid., ff. 9, 11, 14b, 15a, 16b, 17b and 19a, 

$1Ibid., ff. 21b, 26 and 30b. 
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ganjs, Muzaffarganj, Lālganj and Munnūganj, in its vicinity to 
connect it with its rural hinterlands. The town, like the other big 
towns of the Mughal empire, had a fullfledged shaļnā/kotwāl 
(superintendent of markets/chief police official) in Muhammad 
Shātrs time. It is very likely that the trade of Mirzāpūr provided 
a major incentive for the subsequent clearance of jungles and exten- 
sion of agriculture around Latīfpūr and Ahraurā under Balwant 
Singh and Chait Singh, the Rajas of Banaras. 

Some general references, even though scattered and irritatingly 
brief, to the prosperity of the city of Banaras are notable. In 1740 
the city, according to an eyewitness account, had large numbers of 
the community of mahājans (money-changers). Two of them, 
Gopāldās and Gowāldās, controlled the bulk of the monetary tran- 
sactions of the city. Gowāldās was very rich but, since he had 
financed Mir Rustam ‘Ali Khan whom Mansa Ram, the founder of 
the Banaras Raj, had replaced as the chief musta’jir of the region, 
he lost his position under Balwant Singh to Gopaldas. Subsequently 
he allegedly involved himself in a plot to assassinate the Raja, was 
captured, and released only when he agreed to pay the Raja a sum 
of Rs 5,00,000. Initially Balwant Singh demanded Rs 10,00,000 and 
it was on Gopāldās's intercession that the amount was reduced 
to Rs 5,00,000, which Gowāldās paid within a week's time. 
Gopāldās is mentioned as the sole financer of the Banaras Raj. 
At his accession to the Raj, Balwant paid at least Rs 24,00,000 
annually to the Nawab of Awadh while towards the end of his time 
the revenues of Banaras had certainly gone up to over Rs 50,00,000, 
By the middle of the eighteenth century (1752-3), Banaras city was 
noted in particular for its wealth and money (angust numā ba 
Jarāwānī-e zar).** 


«2]bid., ff. 37b-38. For Lālganj and Munnūganj see Ghulam ‘Ali Khān, Shah 
«dlam Nama, ed. Al-Māmūn Suhruwardi and Āgā Muhammad Kāzim Shirazi, 
Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1874, p. 87. 

65Ghulām Husain Khan, Zikr ws Siyar, Ñ. 22a, 26b-27a and 31-7. For a 
comprehensive study of the growth of the towns, grain markets and their links 
to agricultural production in the Banāras region in the later half of the eight- 
eenth century, see C. A. Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars: North Indian 
Society in the Age of British Expansion, 1770-1870, chs. 2-5, Cambridge 
University Press, 1983. See also K. P. Mishra, Banaras in Transition, 1738- 
1795, New Delhi, 1975, pp. 93-167. 

“Zikr u’s-Siyar, ft. 65b, 70b and 7la. The descendants of Gopāldās and 
Gowāldās survived to continue as leading mahājans of Banāras in the late 
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The prosperity of the city of Banāras certainly owed a great deal 
to its leading position as an entrepot for the medium-level and long 
distance trade. The geographical location of Banāras in the intra- 
and inter-region trade also encouraged local industries, which in 
turn further enriched the city. The extent of the percolation of the 
city’s wealth to the countryside in our period is a matter for con- 
jecture, but there is ample evidence of this for the later period.® It 
is, however, interesting to recognize that in a period of ten years in 
the middle of Muhammad Shah’s reign, 1731-41, the revenues from 
the klālisa from parganā Haveli Banaras rose from Rs 42,248-74 
in 1731 and Rs 49,246-73 in 1737 to Rs 77,000 in 1741. What is 
Significant is the fact that in nine out of these ten years the actual 
collections were 100 per cent of the jama‘ (assessed revenues), and 
that reasons for shortfall in 1740 were purely administrative.6 The 
rise in state demand had a bearing on the prosperity of intermedia- 
ties, specially when there is evidence to show that the amount paid 
to the treasury during this period was sometimes much less than 
what they actually collected from the assessecs. According to 
Ghulām Husain Kamboh, in the late 1720s and early 1730s, Mansa 
Ram, asa must@jir of the parganas which later formed the core of 
the Banaras Raj, paid only Rs 5,00,000, while his actual collection 
was no less than Rs 20,00,00.°7 This gap probably explains how 
Within a decade Mansa Ram so easily built up enough power to 
displace his Mughal patron. When the region came under the con- 
trol of Burhan u’l-Mulk he demanded and obtained Rs 13,00,000 
for the same pargands, while his successor, Safdar Jang insisted on 
a still higher sum from Mansa Ram’s son, Raja Balwant Singh,® 
Far from being an index of the actual state of production, the rise 
and fall in the revenues in a number of cases probably simply 
showed the strength or weakness of the collector. With the change 
of the collector or the terms dictating his position, there was some- 


ee 
eighteenth century. C. A. Bayly, ‘Indian Merchants in Traditional Setting: 
1780-1830", in Clive Dewey and A. G. Hopkins, The Imperial Impact: Studies 
in the Economic History of Africa and India, London, 1978, pp. 171-93; K. P. 
Mishra, pp. 172-4, 

HC, A. Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, chapter 2. 

6Kaifiyat-i Jama‘ *Mahalat-i Khālisa, 1.0., 4491. 

$Kamboh, f. 45a, 

“Tuhfa, fī. 10a-11b; Kamboh, f. 65b. 
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times a very substantial rise in the revenues.” 

That agriculture in the regions under study registered a marked 
development in the course of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries is illustrated from a comparison of the available revenue 
figures of the early and mid eighteenth century with those of the late 
sixteenth century as recorded by Abu’! Fazl in the A’in-i-Akbart. 
The rise in jama‘ since the time of the A’in (1595) was spectacular. 
In Awadh the jama* rose by over 85 per cent, in the Banaras region 
by over 107 per cent, while in the Morādābād-Bareilly region the 
rise, according to my figures, was almost incredibly over 247 per 
cent.7° The spectacular rise in the jama‘ figures could possibly have 
been easily explained in terms of the influx of the precious white 
metal and the consequent rise in prices, if only one had the prices 


. Jama’ in dams in Jama‘ in dams in the early 
Region the A’in and mid 18th century 
Awadh 20,17,58,172 37,46,74,559 1755 
(rose by 17,29,16,387) } i 
Banāras 8,45,05,384 17,51,27,980 } c. 1720 
(rose by 9,06,22,596) J 
Moradabad- 10,17,58,494 35,35,07,068 | 1750 
Bareilly (rose by 25,17,48,574) J“ 


69], O., 4491 for increase from Rs 49,246-74 in 1146 Fasli to Rs 75,000 in 
1147 with a change from the ‘amili of one ‘Abd u’r-Rahim to the tatahhud of 
one Mir ‘Abdu’llah. It may be noted that ‘Abd u'r-Rahīm collected (or submit- 
ted from his collections) only Rs 17,000 in 1146 Faslī. 

"For A‘in’s figures see ibid., vol. 11 (Jarrett’s tr.), pp. 173-6, 184 and 293-6. 
For the eighteenth century figures compare I. O., 4485, 4487 and 4489. The break 
up of the figures for the Moradabad-Bareilly and Banaras regions in my 
sources are as follows: 


to: ia Jama‘ in dams i 
Jama‘ in dams amat in dams in 


Region in the A’in ibe C age 
1 2 3 


Sarkar Sambhal 6,69,41,431 21,16,82,068 } , 1750 
Badāon 3,48,17,063 14,18,25,000 J ° ” 
Jaunpūr 5,63,94,107 9,27,02,303 ) 
Ghāzīpūr 1,34,31,308  3,42,30,204 

„ Chanar 58,10,654 2,88,36,578 | © 
„ Banaras 88,69,315 1,93.38,895 J 


. 1720 
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of foodgrains and other commodities for these regions in the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. But since the figures for such 
contiguous areas as Awadh and the Morādābād-Bareilly region 
varied so radically, we can presume that the rise in jama‘ hada 
bearing on the increase in agricultural production too. We may not, 
also, overlook the evidence of new settlements in some parts of the 
regions under review.7! 

The fāsil (collection) figures, whether taken as representing the 
actual yields or as the revenues collected by state officials, also show 
that the jama‘ figures bore a relationship to the actual production 
and the paying capacity of the assessees. The ļāsi! in Awadh was 
63 per cent of the jama‘ while in Banaras and Morādābād-Bareilly 
the hdsil figures ranged between 84 per cent to 86 per cent of the 
assessed revenues. Over a number of years in Aurangzéb’s reign, 
even in Awadh, in most of the mahāls, the hdsil approximated the 
Jama‘ figures, while in some parganās the former also exceeded the 
latter.72 

The ļāsi! figures probably showed more clearly the ability of the 
Mughals to collect from intermediaries. In this context it is inter- 
esting to note that in most of the revenue papers of north India 
which the indigenous officials prepared for the East India Company, 
they mentioned the jama‘dami, together with the maximum of the 
collections (āsi! shud) and the minimum of what was estimated to 
be collected in a year (jama*-i sal tamām) since about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. As the East India Company officials ex- 
perienced special problems with the zamindars in Bengal, they might 
have insisted on getting all these figures and also the reasons—such 
as war, drought or flood (4/at-i arzī-0-samāwī)— if any, for the short- 
fall. In other words the difference between the minimum of 
sal tamām and the maximum of the hdsil shud if not explained in 
terms of reductions due to war, famine, drought and flood, etc., in- 
dicated the range of the revenues appropriated by the zamīndār in 
addition to his customary perquisites and māflikāna. Significantļy, 
the resistance of zamīndārs to the Mughals expressed itself initially 


"For some such evidence, see M. Alam, *The Mughal Centre and the Sūbas 
of Awadh and the Punjab, 1707-1748’, chapter 3. 

PLO., 4489 and 4485. However, the fact that the hasil figures in most of the 
cases included not only the collections of the current year but also the arrears 
of the past and the repayment of the tagāvī should not be overlooked while 
considering the relationship these figures bore to the assessed revenues. 
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in their bid to ‘misappropriate’ revenues collected from the peasants 
(zar-i mahsūl rā mutasarrif mī shawand). 

Against this background it is interesting to note the gānūngos” 
reported answer to Burhan u’l-Mulk’s enquiry about the state of 
agriculture in Baiswāra. According to one tradition, early in 
Muhammad Shah’s reign when Nawab Burhan w’l-Mulk took 
over charge of Awadh as its governor, he made a tour of Baiswara 
in a bid to deal with the turbulent zamindars and set right the 
revenue administration. When he summoned the local gānūngos 
and asked for the revenue roll, the latter enguired as to which 
revenue roll the nawab wanted, ‘the man’s’ or ‘the coward’s’. On 
being asked the meaning of their answer, they explained that there 
were two figures which a gānūngo could give. In a ‘coward’s roll’, 
against every landowner’s name was written only the sum which 
had been fixed for him at the last assessment, but in the ‘man’s 
roll’ everyone’s rent was indicated on the basis of what it should 
have been, taking into account the improvement that had taken 
place in land. Burhan u’l-Mulk asked for the ‘man’s roll’ and, on 
that basis, doubled the assessment.” 

In this connection some early European observations on the soil 
conditions of these regions are worth noting. Northern Rohilkhand, 
the central districts of Awadh around Lucknow and Faizābād and 
the alluvial tracts along the river Ganges between Chunar and 
Banaras down towards Buxar, were noted by Europeans in the 
eighteenth century as some of the most fertile and populated parts 
of the whole subcontinent. The Bandras region was exceptionally 


"Chronicle of Oonao, p. 73. The story, besides showing the gānūngos' loyalty 
to Mughal authority, throws considerable light on the nature of the relations 
between the big and powerful zamīndārs and the peasants. The Ujjainiya inter- 
mediaries of Bihar are also reported to have enjoyed over a fairly long period 
the benefits of the gap between the taksī! which went on increasing and the 
jama‘i dami, which remained constant. Compare S. Nurul Hasan, Thoughts 
on Agrarian Relations in Mughal India, New Delhi, 1973, p. 35. The same situa- 
tion seems to have prevailed in Bengal. According to the Risāla-i Zarā'at, no 
assessment was made since the days of Akbar and the jama‘-i tashkhish in most 
of the districts registered many fold increase over the jama‘-i tūmār bythe begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Cf. Risāla-i Zard‘at, Edinburgh University 
Library MS., no 144, ff. 8b-9a. But the evidence of the Risāla-i Zara‘at regard- 
ing the absence of assessment is to be accepted with reservations. Some figures 
available in, for instance, British Museum, Add. 6586 and 6599 for the seven- 
teenth century suggests substantial increase in the jama‘ of the province. 
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rich and had much in common with contemporary Bengal. Culti- 
vation in central and southern Awadh could be resumed without 
much capital as the soil was moderately light and fertile, and the 
water table was not so low as to make the cost of irrigation prohi- 
bitive. In the Banāras region good natural irrigation was also avail- 
able for watering the rabi‘ crops while parts of the Morādābād- 
Bareilly region profited splendidly from spring torrents ‘which 
rushed down into the plains from the foot-hills of the Himalayas’. 
It is also significant that European merchants rushed to these 
regions following the East India Company’s victory over the Nawab 
of Awadh in 1764 at Buxar. The growth of exports from these 
regions to Bengal was ‘spectacular’ in response to ‘the great expan- 
sion’ of Calcutta’s seaborne trade in the late eighteenth century.” 
In the regions under study the initiative for the rural resistance 
against imperial power appears to have come from zamindars. Rich 


"Compare C. A. Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, chapter 2. 

5Compare P. J. Marshall, ‘Economic and Political Expansion: The Case of 
Oudh’, Modern Asian Studies, 9, 4 (1975), pp. 465-82; Tom G. Kessinger in 
his article on the northern Indian economy (1757-1857) also notes expansion 
of production and trade in the region in response to the stimulus which came 
from the demand for export goods. Cf. Dharma Kumar and Meghnad Desai 
(ed.), The Cambridge Economic History of India, vol. 2: c.1757-c. 1970, 
Cambridge University Press, 1983, pp. 242—70. Almost the entire northern 
Indian region east of Delhi seems to have responded positively to this stimulus. 
For some evidence about Aligarh and Etah regions, see S. Nurul Hasan's 
comments on ‘Du Jardin Papers’, The Indian Historical Review, v, 1-2, July 
1978-January 1979. See also T. Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib (eds.), Cambridge 
Economic History of India, 1, pp. 177-8 and Dharma Kumar and Meghnad 
Desai, Cambridge Economic History, 11, Introduction, for T. Raychaudhuri’s 
remarks about the mid eighteenth century social and economic conditions. 
But these qualifications do not substantially alter the general framework of 
the history of the Mughal Indian agrarian economy in Cambridge Economic 
History of India I. Cf. Harbans Mukhia’s review of volume 1 in IESHR, 21, no. 1 
1984. But just as Awadh, Banaras and parts of Rohilkhand were developing 
in our period, large areas of the Mughal heartland were declining or were, at 
least, developing less fast. I have discussed the economic decline of Punjab and 
the consequent political instability in the province in ‘The Mughal Centre and 
the Stbas of Awadh and the Punjab’, chapter 5. C. A. Bayly mentions the rela- 
tive decline of sales of Bayāna indigo, the decline of the Persian market for 
Punjab cloth and the gullying and the decline of the water table in the Jamuna. 
He also notes the silting of the canals north of Delhi and the consequences of 
early Jat disturbances at the emperor’s back-door. Rulers, Townsmen and 
Bazaars, pp. 84-92 and 156-7. 
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and strong as they were, they endeavoured to control the region 
with the objective of having some kind of autonomy, or at least a 
greater share in the revenue. But their success depended on their 
assuming the leadership of the region by binding together different 
local communities in their bid to take over power from the 
Mughals. This they were unable to achieve. Their social distinctions 
seldom allowed them to rise jointly as a local challenge to imperial 
power. Again, if they struck the Mughals, they also let loose terror 
among the traders, the townsfolk and even the zamindars and pea- 
sants of other castes. The peasants of the other castes not only 
became victims of the zamindars’ raids, but sometimes also sought 
protection from and fought with the Mughals against them. In 
Moradabad, banjārās became victims of their raids while in the 
Banaras region, in a bid to blockade the passage of the Bengal 
treasury from Patna through Banaras and Allahabad to Delhi, they 
also plundered and killed traders and wayfarers. 

Numerous cases of this are illustrated from the Akhbārāt relating 
to Awadh. The zamindars attacked the offices of gazis (justices) as well 
as madrasas (colleges) and mosques, and created panic among the 
town dwellers. Their raids could in part be explained in terms of 
their fury against the madad-i ma‘ash holders, who they regarded 
as the local representatives and symbols of imperial power. But 
when they pulled down orchards and set towns on fire, they also 
terrorized traders and artisans and thus destroyed some of the 
major ingredients of the region’s strength. Perhaps they also saw 
the traders—some of whom certainly linked the regions of the 
empire and thus created and fostered the necessity of imperial 
unity—as serving the interests of imperial power. All the more so 


because members of certain trading communities were closely asso- 
ciated with Mughal administration.76 


I have no evidence to show the reaction of urban sections to the 
uprisings in these regions. But it is interesting that in another region 
of north India, traders and artisans stood on the Mughal side. The 
traders perhaps saw their interests tied up with the Mughal system. 
The Mughals had provided some uniformity in different regions, 
and their revenue system had also created markets for different 
goods—to the extent that Irfan Habib suggests the possibility of the 


76See M. Alam, ‘The Mughal Centre and the Sūbas of Awadh and the Punjab, 
1707-1748’, chapter 4, for some such evidence about the Punjabi Khatris and a 
few northern Indian Baniyās. 
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commercial structure and urban growth of the seventeenth century 
parasitical, or ‘depending upon a system of direct agrarian exploit- 
ation by a small ruling class’.”” 

The zamīndār revolts, in a number of cases in the regions under 
review, had no bearing on the decline in the agricultural produce 
and its markets. It appears that it was in the wake of their pros- 
perity and enrichment following the region’s integration into the 
wider area in the seventeenth century that these zamindars found 
themselves strong enough to rise against the Mughals, asking for 
greater share in political power and produce in the area under their 
control. Their enrichment disturbed the existing rural relations and 
also emboldened them to give express and violent form to their 
conflict with imperial Delhi. This aspect of the history of the 
regions and the communities in revolt tends to be overlooked when 
we examine the problem with an objective of explaining only the 
decline of the Mughal empire. The Mughal decline perspective has 
prevented us from going out of the confines of the Mughal empire 
into the regions to look for the causes of the turmoil or stability 
in different parts of the empire. We have tended to remain impri- 
soned within the precincts of the empire to locate the causes of the 
developments in the region in terms of either the decisions and 
policies of the emperors or the structural flaws in the Mughal 
system. 

In the cases where their enrichment enabled the zaminddrs to be 
up in arms, they not only led the poor peasants’ resistance, capital- 
izing only on the latter’s grievances against the Mughal ruling 
class, but also took the initiative in mobilizing the peasants for 
their own political ends. Their success depended on the strength 
of their kinsfolk in the region. But as they relied on support from 
their caste, their position as ‘local despots’ and leaders of the region 
was crippled. The strength of these rebel zamīndārs was impaired 
by divisions within the zamindar class. Since their goal was limited, 


“Irfan Habib, ‘Potentialities of Capitalistic Development in the Economy 
of Mughal India’, Enquiry, New Series, 111, 3, Winter 1971, p. 55; See also M. 
Athar Ali, ‘The Passing of Empire: The Mughal Case’, Modern Asian Studies, 
9, 3 (1975), pp. 389-90. But Zikr u’s-Siyar’s evidence about the relationship 
between the Rājās of Banaras and Gopāldās shows a different trend. Compare 
ff. 65b, 70b and 71a. C, A. Bayly also mentions a growing relationship between 
smaller local merchant communities and the emerging ruling zamīndārs in the 
late eighteenth century. Cf. Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, chapter 2. 
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narrow and parochial, they were unable to appreciate that it was the 
region's economic strength which enabled them to rise against the 
Mughals effectively and that only by incorporating the interests of 
the different regional groups in their programmes they could fight 
for themselves successfully. Thus, not only the peasants of the other 
castes, but also the townsmen and traders became victims of their 
raids, even if their actions emanated from the aspirations of the 
region to become independent of imperial control. These zamindars 
remained leaders of only their own communities. Often they could 
not think beyond their goal of limited political power and a share 
in the revenues and therefore were unable to destroy the Mughal 
system and establish a viable regional power on their own. The 
political formations in these regions in the eighteenth century were 
thus not only within the Mughal institutional framework but also 
under the aegis of the Mughal nobles or their proteges.” 


%Professors Satish Chandra and S. Nurul Hasan were generous with their 
time to discuss the sources and questions relating to this paper. Dr C. A. Bayly, 
N. Bhattacharya, Professors S. Bhattacharya and Romila Thapar commented 
on an earlier draft of this paper. I am grateful to all of them. 

Persian words, names and place names drawn from Persian sources have 
been transliterated in this paper according to the system followed by F. Steingass 
in his Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary. I have used y and t to 
represent the harder sounds in Hindi. 


The Colonial State, Capital and Labour: 
Bombay 1919-1931 


SABYASACHI BHATTACHARYA 


This essay aims to put together evidence on three questions. First, 
what was the formal structure that evolved in the last decades of 
British rule to ensure representation of the interests of business 
groups and industrial labour? Second, was there an informal interest 
representation mechanism and how did it work? Third, how did 
these formal and informal structures interact and articulate with 
political parties, particularly the Indian National Congress which 
led the movement against colonial state power. 

The first question involves a study of some of the basic categories 
of political thought (e.g. ‘interests’, ‘classes’, ‘interest representation’) 
in the ranks of the Indian bureaucracy, and various legislative 
measures incorporating the idea of ‘interest representation’. The 
second question leads into somewhat darker interiors behind the 
legislative-institutional facade, into the relatively unknown world of 
lobbies and pressure groups, and linkmen between legislators and 
interest groups. The third question takes us into the domain of 
politics of a different order, the arena of the national movement 
a game for much higher stakes than those within the range of inter- 
est groups and lobbies. 

Here we have a triad of structures—the formal system of repre- 
sentation, the informal pressure system, and the political party— 
underlying the triad of relationships between the colonial State, 
Capital and Labour. The complex behaviour of individual particles 
caught between these various fields of force is the stuff of history. 
My aim is to understand the system of relationship between these 
fields, I shall not present the chronological story of British policies 
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and political reactions; knowledge of that, in a well-researched area 
such as the period from the Non-Co-operation Movement to the 
Civil Disobedience Movement, is taken for granted. My focus will 
be on that part of the system within which British-Indian policies 
were formulated and political reactions oceurred. This is that part 
which impinged upon the capitalist and working classes. I make a 
special study of Bombay as there these classes had reached a degree 
of maturity which enabled them to take a salient role in 1919-31. 


I 

The ‘language of class’ (to borrow Asa Briggs’ suggestive phrase) 
was not used explicitly in British Indian bureaucratic discourse—or 
used but rarely. In order to understand the ideational framework 
of the government’s approach to the issue of representation of 
social strata or classes, one must investigate the notion of ‘interest 
representation’. Surprisingly, this notion in British Indian constitu- 
tional legislation and thinking has not received from historians as 
much attention as it deserves. The attention of political and cons- 
titutional historians has been focused on the notion of communal 
representation that was actually to start with a special application 
(‘the communal electorates’) of a general theory of interest represen- 
tation (the ‘special electorates’). 

Faced with the task of structuring a system of representation that 
would have credibility and legitimacy in a society divided along 
both vertical and horizontal lines, the British bureaucracy evolved 
the idea of a separate representation of each ‘interest’ in society. 
The legislative translation of this was facilitated by the absence of 
universal franchise and the possibility of discriminatingly conferring 
franchise on special electorates. Originally the idea was to ensure 
the representation of the landed aristocracy and British business 
interests in India. Later the same idea was extended to cover Indian 
business interests (chambers of commerce), the educated urban 
professional class (the university constituency), urban labour, etc., 
and also to the Depressed Castes and non-Hindu communities, 
Thus the legislative representation of some of the horizontal 
strata and vertically divided blocks was sought to be ensured. That 
the system was not egalitarian, that it might have perpetuated— 
even if it did not create—divisions, that it was biased in favour of 
some groups, are features that will not be elaborated here. I am 
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only concerned with the rubrics within which colonial constitutional 
legislation accommodated the idea of a special representation of 
the interests of Labour and Capital. 

The idea of interest representation can be traced back to the 
rather naive political discourse of nineteenth-century British India 
on the representation of ‘native opinion’. In the post-Mutiny 
decades the dominant idea was to seek the opinion of the ‘natural 
leaders’ of society, who were then identified as members of the 
landed aristocracy: hence the nomination of landlords and the 
representation of landholders’ associations to the Legislative 
Council.! This left the other interests unsatisfied. As a prominent 
Indian journal put it, ‘the educated classes are as a rule ignored’.? 
At the first session of the Indian National Congress, K. T. Telang 
outlined a scheme for the representation (in the legislature) of the 
Chambers of Commerce, the native political associations, the 
universities, and the local bodies. At the second session R.L. Mitra, 
Chairman of the reception committee, observed that the non-official 
members of the Legislative Council represented no one but ‘their 
own good interests'.* At that session (1886) the Congress resolved 
that the Legislative Council should be reformed in such a manner 
that ‘all sections of the community and all great interests are ade- 
quately represented’. Two years later Dufferin’s committee on 
reform of the Legislative Council recommended measures for the 
representation of these interests: the nobility and landed classes; 
trading, professional and agricultural classes; and the European 
planting and commercial interests. Eventually this recommendation 
took the shape of the Indian Councils Act of 1892. Further elabora- 
tion of the principle of interest representation was proposed in 
1919 by the Franchise Committee (Lord Southborough’s Com- 
mittee). The nationalist representative on this Committee was 
Surendranath Banerjea who had framed the 1886 Congress resolu- 
tion on the representation of all the ‘great interests’, 

It was the Franchise Committee of 1919 which first proposed the 
representation of Labour as a new ‘sectional interest’ that needed 


See S. Bhattacharya, The Financial Foundations of the British Raj (Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study, 1971), p. Ixvii et seq. 

2The Hindoo Patriot, 21 Feb, 1870; also see ibid., 10 April 1871. 

*S. Bhattacharya, pp. 271-2. 

4D. Chakrabarty and C. Bhattacharya, Congress in Evolution: a collection of 
Congress Resolutions from 1885-1934 (Calcutta, 1935), p. 3. 
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to be represented through the nomination of a member by the 
government. 


In assigning the number of seats in each council to which non- 
official representatives may be appointed by nomination, we 
have been guided by the existence of important classes or 
interests which could not be expected to obtain representation 
by any practicable system of election... . We have indicated 
in each province the special interests which we consider should 
receive such representation (including Labour, where the 
industrial conditions seem likely to give rise to labour prob- 
lems) ...5 


It is generally known that in the Indian Legislative Council the 
Labour member (nominated under the Act of 1919) for the greater 
part of the twenties was N. M. Joshi. 

As for other special interests, the Franchise Committee recom- 
mended the maintenance of landlords’ and university constituencies 
and ‘increased representation to Indian commerce’: 


These special interests are now represented in the provincial 
legislative councils by members returned by chambers of 
commerce and by traders’, planting, mining and millowners’ 
associations. These are in the main, though not exclusively, 
representative of European commercial interests.° 


The general trends of the discussions in 1919 around the legis- 
lature reform question was to give sectional-interest representation 
a permanency. Viceroy Chelmsford and his Council saw the un- 
wisdom of a pattern ‘to stereotype the representation of the different 
interests in fixed proportions’, but they could offer no viable alter- 
native which would ensure ‘progress towards normal methods of 
representation”.” The Viceroy in his letter to Montagu, the Secretary 
of State, called the special interest constituencies ‘class’ constituen- 
cies and compared them with communal constituencies.’ These 
could indeed be called class constituencies in a sense—except that 
the representation allowed to each was not in proportion to its 
numerical strength. Before 1919 the Indian Legislative Council 


sReport of Franchise Committee (Lord Southborough) to the Governor- 
General in Council, 26 February 1919, para 24 (Calcutta, 1919), p. 15, 


‘Tbid., pp. 14-15, para 23. i 
7GOI Home Dept. (Reforms) no. 4 of 1919, Governor-General in Council 


to Secretary of State, 23 April 1919. 
8Ibid., para 2, 
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included 6 members representing landholders and 2 members repre- 
senting the Chambers of Commerce of Bombay and Bengal. The 
Franchise Committee of 1919 allotted in the new Indian Legislative 
Assembly 10 seats to landholders, 6 to "European commerce', and 
4 to ‘Indian commerce’; these were to be elected, while the lone 
member representing ‘Labour’ was to be nominated by the 
Governor-General.? 

This peculiar system of interest representation was further elabo- 
rated in the thirties until the enactment ofthe Government of India 
Act of 1935. Interestingly, the logic of the language of interest 
representation led the government to posit a ‘political class’! In 
1930 Irwin's government, commenting on the Indian Statutory 
Commission Report, employed the following categories: 

(a) The ‘Political Class’: ‘It is in the larger towns that are to be 
found those elements which give direction or active support to the 
political forces of the day... what you may call the political 
classes,’!° 

(b) ‘The commercial classes’: ‘Though men prominent in industry 
and commerce have for many years played their part in public 
affairs, the feeling that improvement in trade and industry is to be 
sought through political channels is a development of compara- 
tively recent times. The extreme illustration of the way in which 
this idea has gripped the business community is to be found in the 
attitude of the commercial classes in Bombay during the present 
Civil Disobedience movement.’!! 

(c) ‘The landholders and agricultural classes.’ 

(d) Industrial labour: ‘Living in towns they are more closely in 
contact with political movements than are the agricultural classes, 
but it is doubtful whether the ordinary political ideas make much 


9I do not here go into aspects of policy other than the development of the 
notion of interest representation in India as a surrogate for class representa- 
tion. The approach of the authorities in England, especially the Labour Party 
approach, has been ably presented in Partha Sarathi Gupta, Imperialism and 
the British Labour Movement (London, 1975), pp. 102-18, 201-4; a more general 
perspective is in B. R. Tomlinson, The Indian National Congress and the Raj, 
1929-42 (London, 1976), Ch. I. 

1Governor-General in Council to Secretary of State (Reforms Office) no. 1 
of 1930, 20 Sept. 1930, para 3 (Calcutta, 1930), p. 3. This is a long despatch, 
virtually another report on constitutional reforms, running into 200 odd close- 
ly printed pages. 
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appeal to them. In the towns too are to be found those lower strata 
of population which can be easily worked up into mob demonstra- 
tions and violence.’!? Finally, the Indian Government observed: 
‘the classes affected by political opinion form a wide circle which 
is steadily expanding’. Apart from the appeal of nationalist opinion, 
‘one of the marked effects of the present Constitution [i.e. that of 
the 1919 Act]... has been the recognition of the fact that any 
group or section which has a common bond of interest can secure 
its object only through organisation.”!* 

Specifically as regards the representation of business interests, 
neither the Statutory Commission nor the Viceroy’s Council had 
any proposal marking a departure from the previous policy. How- 
ever, on the question of Labour representation some change was 
in the offing. In 1924 the Reforms Enquiry Committee recommend- 
ed the principle of election and enlargement of the number of 
Labour representatives in the provincial legislatures. In 1926 the 
Government of India rejected election as infeasible, but did margi- 
nally increase the number of Labour seats. 


It was recognised at the time that criticism might be directed 
to the fact that the only response to the recommendations of 
the Committee was to increase from six to ten the number of 
seats definitely assigned to the representation of labour in a 
country which claims a prominent place in the industrial 
countries of the world and whose legislatures are avowedly 
designed to give separate representation to separate classes of 


interests, !# 


In 1932 the Franchise Committee (headed by Lord Lothian and 
including R. R. Bakhale, a labour leader of Bombay) reconsidered 
the above proposals in detail and reported: 


We propose that the existing representation of commerce and 
industry, the universities, and the landlords should be main- 
tained but that the number of seats allotted to each of these 
should not be increased... . As regards labour, in addition 
to lowering the qualifications so as to enfranchise larger 
numbers of the industrial employees in the towns, we have 
made provision for the direct representation of industrial 


12]bid., para 6. 
Ibid., paras 7-8. 
Ibid., para 41. 
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labour in the Federal Assembly and in all the provincial 
legislatures.!5 

The Franchise Committee was apparently influenced by three 
factors. First, the Royal Commission on Labour in India (1931) 
had emphasized that ‘there is hardly any class with so strong a 
claim to representation’ under the special electorate system as the 
industrial labour class! Second, the Franchise Committee ‘found 
substantial support throughout India for the Principle that if 
Special representation is to be granted to capital through the reser- 
vation of seats in the legislature for commerce and industry, 
representation should be accorded to labour’.!7 Third, it was felt 
that even with the lowering of franchise qualifications, the propor- 
tion of urban workers on the electoral rolls would be so small that 
they would be unable to return representatives of their own choice 
through general constituencies, !8 
As regards representation of business interests, the Franchise 
Committee was rather defensive in response to the criticism that 
such a special constituency was unnecessary since the general cons- 
tituencies could return members who could ‘s 
on commercial and industrial questions’. The 


defended special representation of business interests on two 


ators who could speak 
al point of view’. The other reason was 


the way it was phrased: legislators 
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In these discussions preceding the enactment of the Government 
of India Act of 1935, a very important feature was the establish- 
ment of the principle of election in place of nomination. (As 
mentioned earlier, nomination was hitherto the method of repre- 
sentation for labour seats.) The Franchise Committee of 1932 
recommended election of Labour representatives through (a) regis- 
tered trade unions, and (b) special labour constituencies. Election 
from the business community was to be effected through the agency 
of chambers of commerce and business associations, which were 
the agencies earlier. 

Thus the notion of interest representation remained a central 
concept in British-Indian constitutional thinking right up to the 
preparation of the 1935 constitution. However, of the several special 
electorates, the communal electorate attracted most attention, 
being the subject of contention. That was the central question to 
which the Motilal Nehru Committee (1928) of the Congress 
addressed itself. The Committee had little to say about other special 
electorates. However, the Madras Congress resolution proposing 
this Committee to draft the ‘Swaraj constitution’ desired the repre- 
sentation of ‘political, labour, commercial and communal’ organi- 
zations on the Committee.?! The All-Parties Conference, which met 
in several sessions to discuss the Nehru Report, included represen- 
tatives from trade unions and peasant organizations as much as 
chambers of commerce.? At any rate the Nehru Committee’s 
espousal of universal adult franchise cut at the basis of special 
electorates, and the question of a communal electorate over- 
shadowed all other issues. It is interesting to recall in this context 
that the Nehru Committee somewhat optimistically declared that 
communal parties would be superseded by other parties formed 
‘entirely on other grounds, chiefly economic we presume’, after 
India had attained independence.” 

It is not possible within my present limits to pursue the later 
development of the notion of interest representation. So far as 
business interests are concerned, the developments surveyed secured 
increasing representation to Indian business interest; representatives 


"]bid., pp. 95-8. 
z Ali Parties Conference, 1928: Report of the Committee appointed to deter- 
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ofthe latter were superadded to those representing British business 
interests. Labour representation in the legislature (beginning from ` 
1919) was disproportionately small, bothat the central and provincial 
legislatures. In the 1930s moves were afoot to increase labour repre- 
sentation, and this was achieved eventually in the Government of 
India Act of 1935. In handling the question of class the basic digit 
of discourse in this period was the notion of ‘interest representa- 
tion’. It was an essential category of political thinking in the colo- 
nial constitution-making process. 

However, the representation of Labour and Capital in the legis- 
lature secured them only a voice. It did not secure influence. We 
have to go beyond the formal representation system into the politics 
of groups and lobbies to understand the processes that secured 
influence in the decision-making process. 


II 


The constitutional changes of 1919, known as the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms, provided more room for pressure-group politics than 
ever before. Although it was not a ‘responsible’ government, the 
forms prescribed for interpellation and discussion of the budget, and 
legislation (circumscribed as it was by the Viceroy’s reserve powers) 
gave a bargaining position to non-official legislature members who 
could act as spokesmen of general ‘public interest’ or of specific 
interests. Further the ‘fiscal autonomy’ conceded to the Indian 
government (at the recommendation of the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill in November 1919), and the 
reversal of the fiscal centralism of the post-Mutiny decades in 
conjunction with political devolution in 1919 (on the recommenda- 
tion contained in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report), gave a certain 
leverage to Indian lobbyists on economic issues. Simultaneously, 
so far as Bombay city was concerned, the 1919 Reform brought in 
its wake an extension of franchise in municipal government 
(Bombay Act IV of 1922), thus admitting to municipal politics 
large numbers hitherto excluded. Thus the post-1919 framework 
was an arena for a game that had not been possible before. In 
particular those groups, such as the Bombay industrialists, who 
were wary of agitational ‘party politics’ along Congress lines, were 
deeply in the proto-political game of ‘pressure politics’. 

Since the term ‘pressure group’ has been used in a variety of 
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senses by different authors, it may be useful to define the sense in 
which I shall use it.?4 I have applied it here to groups of persons 
who have common objectives in relation to certain issues within the 
domain of government policy, and a supposed or real community 
of interest. I am interested not so much in the internal structure 
of these groups as in the processes through which they tried to 
gain access to the people who had ‘authority’ in terms of the formal 
structure of decision-making. I shall apply the term ‘influence’ to 
the result of such access, i.e. to the ability (by rendering advice, 
by persuasion, by manipulation, etc.) to affect the outcome of the 
decision-making process in the hands of others who possess 
‘authority’. Several groups in unison may command greater influ- 
ence. These may be called ‘interest constellations’. For the present 
I am interested in the more clearly identifiable organized pressure 
groups, because generalizations about larger aggregates are easy 
to make but difficult to test.25 

The organized pressure groups in this period are broadly of two 
types. Type I consists of those which were relatively homogeneous 
in terms of economic interests and pursued objectives specific to 
those interests. On the other hand a pressure group of Type II was 
more heterogeneous (but none the less united in a formal organiza- 
tion) and operated at the proto-political level, offering general 
policy prescriptions; the heterogeneity of composition restrained 
the tendency towards special pleading in the interests of a single 
economic group. There is a certain symmetry and cohesiveness in 
the first type. A group belonging to the second type is rather like 
an uncomfortable coalition formed through mutual accommodation. 
In terms of homogeneity of interests. depth of consolidation, and 
specificity of objectives these two types are analytically distingui- 
shable. 

Examples of Type I groups in Bombay are the Bombay Mill- 


"Since | find many continuities in the structure and behaviour of interest 
groups right from the 1860s to the 1920s, in the following pages I have 
borrowed heavily from S. Bhattacharya, Financial Foundations of the British 
Raj, Introduction. 

"It is of course futile to pretend that the influence of pressure groups is 
something measurable. Nevertheless it is worthwhile to study their methods, 
objectives and performance. One may add that studies of pressure groups in 
democratic governments are of limited value in advancing our understanding 
ic system in the colonial set up in non-western societies, See ibid., 
p. Ixxxii. 
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owners’ Association (BMA), the Indian Merchants’ Chamber(IMC), 
the Grain Merchants’ Association, Native Piecegoods Merchants’ 
Association, etc. Examples of Type II are the Currency League, 
the Municipal Reform Association, the European Association, the 
Anti-Non-Co-operation Society, etc. Overarching these two types 
of pressure groups were the larger all-national interest constellations 
that developed in the twenties, the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and the Associated Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Among Type I groups were the IMC (representing Indian business 
groups), the Bombay Chamber of Commerce (dominated by British 
business groups, but including a good number of Indians, unlike its 
Calcutta counterpart, the Bengal Chamber), and the BMA (including 
both Indian and British industrialists). Each of these were repre- 
sented, after the 1919 reforms, on the Bombay Legislative Council, 
the City Improvement Trust, the Bombay Corporation, and the 
Port Trust. In the Legislative Assembly seats were reserved for the 
IMC and the BMA (the latter sharing it in alternate years with the 


Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association). 

Trade associations tended to be organized not only on national 
lines (i.e. British and Indian) but also on a ‘community-wise base, 
a region-wise base, and a language base'.** This sometimes reached 
extreme proportions: in the case of the Bombay cotton trade, not 
less than seven associations had developed by 1930: Bombay Cotton 
Trades Association (European), Bombay Cotton Exchange (Indian 
mill-owner controlled), Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Association 
(Marwari and Gujrati brokers’), etc.*” Likewise the pressure groups 
in Bombay municipal politics were divided on linguistic and ethnic 
lines. Nevertheless the basic interests in municipal politics were 


263. R. Sabade and M. V. Namjoshi, Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Association in India (Bombay, 1967), p. 41. 

3A. D. D. Gordon, Businessmen and Politics (New Delhi, 1978), p. 75. This 
work, together with Ousep Matthen, ‘Monetary aspects of the inter-war 
economy of India: the rupee problem 1919-39" (Ph.D. thesis, J.N.U., 1980) 
and Basudey Chatterji, ‘Lancashire cotton trade and British Policy in India, 
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to all of them. For factional politics of an earlier period in Bombay also see 
Christine Dobbin, Urban Leadership in Western India (Oxford, 1972), and J. C. 
Masselos, ‘Some aspects of Bombay city politics in 1919 in R. Kumar (ed.), 
Essays on Gandhian Politics (Oxford, 1971), pp. 145-88. 
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‘the landlords, the large merchants involved in foreign trade, and 
the industrialists”,% and their alignments cut across ethnic or lingu- 
istic lines. Generally the community of interest prevailed over those 
dividing lines. Moreover, many of the smaller business associations 
had a function-defined membership (e.g. the Bombay Shroffs’ 
Association, the Grain Merchants’ Association, Native Piecegoods 
Merchants’ Association), and therefore included Parsis, Gujratis, 
Marwaris, etc. 

Type II pressure groups possess far less homogeneity of interests 
than Type I, and therefore acted as general public interest spokes- 
men—or so they claimed. For example the Indian Currency League 
recruited support from merchants in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Poona, public men like D. C. Karve and Vallabhai Patel, intellec- 
tuals like professors at Fergusson College, and ordinary citizens 
who were enthusiastic petition-signers. Started by Sir Purshottomdas 
Thakurdas in 1926, it publicized the case for Re 1 = 16 d. sterling 
ratio in opposition to the government policy of enforcing an 18 d. 
ratio, The real motivating force came from Bombay mill-owners 
who suffered from severe monetary stringency and non-availability 
of capital due to the deflationary measures taken by the government 
in support of the 18 d. ratio. But the Currency League obtained 
general support far beyond the BMA, since the case for 16 d. was 
presented as a national cause. Another pressure group of this type 
was the Municipal Reform Association organized by Joseph Baptista 
(a Tilakite lawyer who figured prominently in labour and munici- 
pal politics and who became the Mayor of Bombay and President 
of the AITUC). The MRA objective was to lower the franchise to 
a low limit so as to enfranchise about one-fifth of the city popu- 
lation, and to replace government nominees in the Corporation with 
a wholly elected body. In this endeavour the Association dreW 
support not only from labour and the middle classes, but also from 
mill-owners who wanted to dislodge the dominant landlord jnter- 
ests (responsible for high housing costs of industrial workers).*? 
The position of the Maharashtrian dominated People’s Union led by 
Rao Saheb R. V. Vandekar was very similar. Finally, there was the 
Anti-Non-Co-operation Society set up by Thakurdas, C. Setalvad, 
Cowasji Jahangir, Sir Pheroze Sethna, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, etc. 


xD; D. Gordon, p. 118 and ch. 1v. 
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in 1920.5 Its objective was to conduct propaganda against the 
Congress Non-Co-operation Movement; naturalļy it received the 
support of European businessmen and the National Liberal Asso- 
ciation. This was by and large the conservative industrialists’ effort 
to drum up popular support and met with little success. It was the 
futile attempt of some industrial interest group leaders to fight the 
Congress, unlike the other pressure groups which were oriented to 
pressure the government. 

The techniques used by pressure groups are more limited ina 
colonial system than in a democratic set-up. The commonest channel 
to obtain access to the organs of government was of course the 
memorial or petition. Sometimes these were quite massive efforts: 
the Currency League collected 4,000 signatures in Gujarat in 
1927 and 5,000 businessmen signed another currency memorial 
at the instance of the Bombay Native Share and Stock Brokers’ 
Association.2! A Tariff Board or Currency Committee or the 
Franchise Committee received dozens of such memorials. The second 
method was to send deputations. While this was the method of the 
middle classes—far from the Olympian heights of the Governor’s 
residence—the upper-class interest group leaders appeared as more 
respectable deputationists at garden parties or Willingdon Club 
gatherings. Propaganda in the press was of course easier for business 
groups to command than for the less privileged middle classes; how- 
ever, the latter seem to have found a reasonably good forum in 
nationalist newspapers like the Bombay Chronicle. Fourthly, lobby- 
ing in the legislature was an art that was acquired fairly quickly. 
The presence of business leaders like Sir Cowasji Jahangir, Sir D. M. 
Petit and Sir Vithaldas Thackersey in the Bombay Legislative 
Council, and of Sir Victor Sassoon or Sir Lallubhai Samaldas in the 
Assembly in the 1920s gave industrial interests an immense advant- 
age in this respect. Equally important as a method of promoting 
an interest group objective was representation on various govern- 
ment committees. Endless jockeying took place to gain admittance 
to such committees. Thakurdas’s nomination as a member of the 
Currency Commission (1925), for instance, attracted almost as much 


I have given details in S. Bhattacharya, ‘Cotton mills and spinning 
wheels: Swadeshi and the Indian capitalist class, 1920-22’, Economic & Politi- 
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press notice as the Report itself.5? Finally, social contacts were used 
to secure ‘sympathy’. In the absence of a ‘responsible’ government 
no group, however influential, could apply sanctions if their demands 
were not satisfied. All that the pressure groups could do was ad- 
vise, put up a case, and generally make a fuss. 

To obtain ‘sympathy’ was, therefore, essential. Hence the useful- 
ness of social contacts. In Bombay the social distance between 
British and ‘natives’ was probably far less than in Calcutta or else- 
where, Nevertheless the access of British business interests in India 
and in England to the apex of the bureaucracy gave them, possibly, 
an advantage over others. However, we need to know a great deal 
more about the links between British civil servants and their com- 
patriots, and the role of shared norms of conduct and mutual 
expectations, before we can generalize about social pressure as a 
means of influencing decisions. 

Some prominent instances of British business interests’ success in 
pressuring the Government of India are: the rejection of the major- 
ity report of the Tariff Board regarding protective duties in 1927; 
the retraction of proposals to increase Indian tariff on imported 
piecegoods in 1929; and the reversal of public announcements on 
the rupee-sterling link by the Indian Government under the Trea- 
sury’s and the Secretary of State’s pressure in 1931. In the first two 
cases Lancashire pressure was blatant; in 1929 the British Prime 
Minister himself drew attention to the risk of alienating opinion 
in England just before the election.’ The only occasion when an 
Indian government decision went against Lancashire interests was 
the removal of the ‘countervailing excise duties’ on Indian cottons 
in 1925—and this was done after explicit approval was obtained 
from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce.34 

That is not to say that British Pressure groups could always get 
what they wanted. There were constraints on the decision-makers 


"See O. Matthen, p. 421; eight newspapers had editorials on Thakurdas’s 
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in the government. First, the imperial governmental system itself 
had certain systemic needs—above all the maintenance of its 
financial viability, i.e. the budgetary constraints. Thus, for example, 
revenue reasons compelled the government to raise import duties 
on cottons in 1930-1 despite angry noises from Lancashire (the 
blow was softened by Imperial Preference and the Lees-Mody pact 
of 1933). Second, another systemic need was the preservation of 
the government’s public image: it wished to appear responsive to 
Indian opinion even if it was not yet a responsible government 
in law. It is clear from the private correspondence of Secretaries 
of State and the Viceroys that a factor that entered their calculation 
was the cost of decisions on tariff or currency in terms of Indian 
opinion, particularly moderate opinion over which Indian business 
had some influence. Third, the Fiscal Autonomy Convention of 
1919 presented another constraint on gearing Indian decisions to 
extra-Indian necessities. On some occasions the Secretary of State 
might have threatened to countermand the Indian government’s 
decisions or public pronouncements (e.g. Birkenhead vis-a-vis Irwin's 
government), but such a public demonstration of the superior 
authority of the India Office did not occur. Matters came very 
close to this in 1931 on the issue of the rupee-sterling link. 

Finally, the government machinery was constrained by another 
factor: British interest groups or considerations of ‘larger imperial 
interests’ might dictate a policy which ran counter to an opposite 
trend from within the British-Indian bureaucracy. The imperial 
System consisted of a series of sub-systems, each of which defended 
itself as best it could from excessive demands on its resources and 
tried to avoid the political costs of meeting such demands. This was 
the pattern of reaction of each sub-system: of each department 
vis-à-vis the central authority, of each provincial government vis-d- 
vis the Indian government, and of the Indian government vis-à-vis 
the British empire as a whole. Sentiments like ‘fair play’ and 
‘justice’ might also have played a role in the bureaucratic mind, 
but above all it was the natural tendency of each sub-system to 
react against infringements on its own resources or against decisions 
from above that would be politically costly to those below. Thus 
the government of Bombay urged the removal of excise duty on 
Indian cottons in 1925: the Governor was anxious to avoid the 
problems arising out of the depression in the textile industry, un- 
employment, strikes in cotton mills, etc. Again, the Bombay 
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government in their private correspondence urged the acceptance 
of the Re 1=16 d. sterling ratio, thus favouring the Indian mill- 
owners’ case against the express wishes of the home authorities.*” 
Likewise, in 1927 the Finance Minister of the Viceroy’s Council, 
Sir Basil Blackett, resisted the pressure of the Secretary of State to 
accept the Re 1=18 d. ratio. Eventually the latter, Birkenhead, 
bludgeoned Blackett and Irwin into submission by sharply remind- 
ing them of his superior authority: ‘frankly that particular depart- 
ment (Finance, GOI) of your government is at times apt to take 
the bit between its teeth in a way that makes harmonious coopera- 
tion between the government of India and the Secretary of State 
in their official capacity very difficult, and I thought it wise to call 
attention very clearly to the constitutional position.”>5 

We have thus a picture of a very complex game. A large number 
of pressure groups were participating, each trying to obtain deci- 
sions favourable to itself. The outcome of the process of interaction 
between the decision-makers in the bureaucracy and the pressure 
groups was affected by the cross-pressure of competing interests 
and by constraints external to the particular relationship between 
each pressure group and the government. Thus the outcome was 
not exactly predictable, but some outcomes were always more pro- 
bable than others: British interest groups stood a better chance of 
obtaining decisions favourable to themselves. 

The awareness of this reality informed the approach of Indian 
pressure groups. They could not fail to see that the dice were 
loaded, At the same time they obviously could not have believed, 
unlike some latter-day historians, that all British policies were 
simply dictated by British interests. The memorials and deputations 
and press propaganda, and associated activities in the legislature 
and the public arena were useful up to a point. Beyond that point, 
political agitation or alignment with a political party held a 
promise. 


III 
The ideology of economic nationalism had, since the late nineteenth 


5Governor Sir Leslie Wilson wrote to Birkenhead in London and to Read- 
ing in New Delhi urging change in a policy established since 1898. Cf. Gordon, 
p. 195 and f.n. 236. 

Birkenhead to Halifax, 20 Oct. 1926, p. 114, Reel I, pt. 1I, Halifax Papers, 
cited in O. Matthen, p. 448. 
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century, paved the path in the direction of the indigenous business 
interests’ alignment with the National Congress. But that path was 
not egually easy for all. Middle-class and working-class interests 
were not so inconsistent with the kind of agitational politics the 
Congress had launched since 1919. For capitalist interest groups 
such politics was fraught with many threats: (a) In the short run, 
association with the Congress and agitational politics would cost 
businessmen the government’s goodwill; (b) Further, interest group 
leaders tended to lose their position as brokers of influence as a 
result of being superseded by more influential political leaders with 
a mass base; (c) In the long run, the effect of agitational policies 
on the politicization of the masses, particularly the industrial 
labour class, could be disastrous. 

Therefore the dilemma of Indian capitalist interests was that 
political agitation in conjunction with the Congress was likely to 
be costly, while it could extract from the government concessions 
beyond the range of interest-group manipulations. The dilemma of 
such interest-group leaders is clearly reflected in the private letters 
of Sir P. Thakurdas. On the one hand he felt that ‘the Government of 
India were listless and will not attend to genuine and apparent 
grievances’. On the other hand he disliked what the Congress had 
brought about: ‘the non-cooperation movement... has given the 
masses the very dreary and dangerous satisfaction of resting content 
with destructive work.’37 Or, as his friend Sir Pheroz Sethna put it 
more frankly, ‘the Gandhi crowd are really endeavouring to upset 
all law and order.'”>5 Moreover, Thakurdas knew very well that ‘the 
commercial community [were] not at all organized for political 
party propaganda’.*? 

The task of Thakurdas or Birla, opinion leaders in business 
circles, was to slowly build links with the national political party 
and at the same time distance themselves sufficiently from it to 
leave room for manoeuvre. The game was one of calculated brink- 
manship: to wheedle concessions from the government by pressure- 
group tactics if possible; to point to the threat of agitational 
politics under Congress leadership to ensure more concessions; and, 

*'Purshottomdas Thakurdas Papers 2 n M 
T. Papers), 42/3, Thakurdas to G.D. ak ee kiju 
ej Pheroz Sethna Papers (NMM), Sethna to Srinivasa Sastri, 16 Dec. 

39See n. 36 above. 
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only as a last resort, to align openly with the Congress to struggle 
for still more concessions. This is not to say that individually busi- 
ness leaders were not patriotic; indeed some were closer to the 
Congress than others; yet despite the heterogeneity of attitudes to 
the Congress itis possible to identify a general pattern. 

In the early 1920s, the attitude to the Congress in Bombay busi- 
ness groups was sharply divided. Some sections, small merchants 
in particular, showed marked sympathy to the Non-Co-operation 
and Boycott Movement. On the other hand many of the industrial- 
ists were very wary of the disruptive potentials of the movement. 
(Since I have written elsewhere about this phase and the role of 
the Anti-Non-Co-operation Society, I shall not go into details 
here.)'? The outcome was an ambivalence towards the Congress 
after the collapse of the 1920-1 struggle. However, in the middle 
twenties the tone towards the Congress began to change. For one 
thing the boycott of foreign goods had gained for Indian mills a 
larger share of the home market; moreover, the Congress in its 
periods of quiescence was not as much a threat as it was in periods 
of political turmoil; and, above all, the Congress, particularly the 
more moderate leaders, were useful allies in the Indian business 
groups’ struggle to gain concessions. 

The Congress was persuaded by Manu Subedar, S. R. Bomanji, 
H. P. Thackersey, etc. to back the Bombay businessmen who had 
suffered from the collapse of the rupee in December 1920.4! The 
growing demand for a Re 1 = 16 d. sterling ratio became in the 
middle twenties another subject of lobbying. Thakurdas himself 
took the lead. Among the Swarajists there was one section favour- 
ing the Re 1 = 16 d. ratio, and another quite undecided about it,*? 
but eventually Motilal Nehru backed Thakurdas and there deve- 
loped between these two a close relationship.*? It is well known 
that Gandhi included, among many other old-standing economic 
demands of the Congress, the Re 1 = 16d. ratio in his famous 
Eleven Point Charter to Viceroy Irwin in 1930 on the eve of launch- 
ing Civil Disobedience. He also included protective tariff against 


“S, Bhattacharya, ‘Cotton mills and spinning wheels’, Economic and Politi- 
cal Weekly, November 1976. 

“'Nagpur Congress Resolution, 1920, in the collection of resolutions edited 
by Chakrabarty and Bhattacharya, p. 86; Gordon, pp. 162-3, 

120. Matthen, p. 461. 

“Correspondence between Thakurdas and Nehru in P.T. 40/II and III. 
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foreign cloth and measures for the protection of Indian coastal 
shipping interests—both longstanding Bombay pressure group 
demands. However, as soon as the Civil Disobedience Movement 
began, the fears of some business groups surfaced again. The boy- 
cott issue was particularly acrimonious, especially because pickets 
and hartals affected Indian and foreign cloth sales indiscrimi- 
nately.** The fear of the impact of political turmoil on urban 
workers was another factor. In 1930-1, according to one view, the 
pressure of the industrial capitalists was a major cause of the hasty 
truce Gandhi concluded with Irwin to terminate the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement.* 

Simultaneously the Congress also tried to bring under its flag the 
urban workers, particularly those in the organized sector. Their 
leaders like N. M. Joshi or R. R. Bakhale were close to the Congress 
to begin with, but contact with the mass of the workers began 
from 1919. In part this was the achievement of the Tilakites in 
Bombay, especially Joseph Baptista (referred to earlier as the leader 
of the Municipal Reform Association). The latter’s Mill Workers’ 
Union, the activities of the Home Rule League workers among the 
mill-hands, and the textile mill strike of 1919, caused the Govern- 
ment intense concern.** In 1919-21 Gandhi addressed a number of 
meetings of mill-hands and their participation in hartals was so 
enthusiastic that Gandhi was compelled to discountenance their 
violent activities (riots in mill areas on the occasion of the arrest 
of Gandhi on 11 April 1919 and the visit of the Prince of Wales 
on 17 November 1921).47 In 1920 the National Congress adopted at 
the Nagpur session a resolution, the first ever, addressed to the 
problems of industrial workers. It was no more than an expression 
of sympathy and an assertion of their legitimate trade-union rights, 
However, the more significant fact was the link between the Cong- 


“Indian Textile Journal, July 1930. 
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ress and the newly-founded All India Trade Union Congress (1920). 

The AITUC was dominated for the major part of the decade by 
nationalists, and even after the split between them and the Red TUC 
they continued to have a hold over a large chunk of trade unions. 
However, the rise of the Workers’ Peasants’ Party and the commu- 
nist activists in the labour front from 1927-8 did dislodge the Cong- 
ress from the commanding position it had on the all-India labour 
scene in the early twenties.5 

Just as labour leaders found it necessary to organize an all-natio- 
nal apex body in the AITUC, business leaders were led by the logic 
of the new politics of the post-1919 period to form the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce (FICC, later known as FICCI). 
In 1923 G. D. Birla wrote to Thakurdas: ‘I have been watching 
very closely the activities of the Associated Chambers [the European 
ASSOCHAM] for the past few years and I feel that their strong 
organisation will be very detrimental to Indian interests if steps are 
not taken immediately to organise a similar institution for Indians.” 
Their joint efforts led to the foundation of the FICC in Madras on 
27 December 1927, thus enabling Indian interests to offer a counter- 
weight to the organized British business lobby. In parleying with 
the Congress as well as the British Indian government, the FICC 
had a far better bargaining position than individual pressure groups 
could ever hope for. 

Some of the interest-group leaders in the business world wanted 
to go a step further and sponsor a political party. Those who were 
not happy with the ‘extremist’ methods of mass agitation practised 
by the Congress and were apprehensive of the ‘socialist’ elements 
in it tended to think on these lines. For example in 1929 Sir Dorabji 
Tata felt that ‘our political leaders have failed to safeguard the 
interests of the country, have failed to stand up against the Red 
leaders of disruption’, and desired a ‘strong capitalist organisation’ 
for political intervention.*? On the other hand more cautious and 


415. Bhattacharya, ‘Capital and Labour in Bombay City, 1928-29’, Economic 
& Political Weekly, October 1981, discusses the strikes of 1928-9 led by Com- 
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ch. x. 
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possibly nationalistically inclined business leaders rejected this as 
counterproductive to their purposes. Thakurdas was keen not to 
alienate the Congress party which, he thought, was already favou- 
rably disposed on the issues of tariff protection, rupees sterling 
ratio, etc.5! Birla said as much and went further: ‘a purely capitalist 
organisation is the last body to put up an effective fight against 
communism... What we capitalists can do... [is to] cooperate with 
those who through constitutional means want to change the govern- 
ment for a national one.””* Later, in 1934, when the socialist pre- 
sence in the Congress was more visible, Birla thought: ‘Vallabbhai, 
Rajaji and Rajendra Babu are all fighting communism and socialism. 
It is therefore necessary that some of us who represent healthy 
capitalism should help Gandhiji as far as possible and work with a 
common object.’ 

The National Congress was a complex ‘organism, not simply a 
tool of Indian capitalists. The Congress response to the latter (and 
to other pressures) was conditioned by two constraints—quite apart 
from its ideology and the integrity of its leadership, factors we 
ignore for the present. These were, first, that the promotion of 
special interests could undermine the general social support needed 
by the Congress to preserve its bargaining position vis-à-vis the 
government. Second, that the Congress was an umbrella under 
which various shades of political opinion were accommodated, and 
it could not therefore take up issues likely to be internally divisive 
with the same enthusiasm as issues that united all sections of Indian 
opinion against imperialism. 

For this reason particular interests often found it difficult to obtain 
the support they sought from the Congress. For example Gandhi 
and Motilal Nehru were, at least upto 1928, doubtful if the Bombay 
industrialists’ demand for the revision of the rupee-sterling ratio 
was truly a ‘national’ cause. There was a doubt that wages would 
suffer if the ratio was lowered from 18 d. to 16d., and K. T. Shah, 
Sapurji Salklatvala, Wadia, etc. argued this vehemently. ‘An alliance 
between the Congress and capitalists who are bent on profiting by 
the suffering of the nation is an impossible one’; said Motilal 


SP; Thakurdas to M. M. Mazumdar, 7 July 1929, P.T. 42/11. 
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Nehru.5* And about the same time we find the General Secretary 
of the Congress, Jawaharlal Nehru, writing to a labour spokesman: 
‘The Congress is not a labour organisation. It does not pretend to 
be one. To expect it to act as a pure labour organisation is a 
mistake.’ Such an idea of the Congress being ‘above interests’, 
almost as if it was the state, is expressed clearly in 1927: ‘Congress 
should aspire to act not as a propagandist for one particular view 
of national salvation, much less for any particular interest in the 
country. It should be... taking upon itself the duty and respon- 
sibility of reconciling as far as possible the growing conflict of 
different interests in India.” It is not my contention that the Cong- 
ress did indeed attain this position of being supra-class and above 
allinterests. Business interests stood a fairly good chance of recruit- 
ing Congress support on most issues—currency, tariff protection, 
legislation for relief or protection to shipping, representation in 
decision-making bodies, etc. Nevertheless it was equally important 
for Congress to be seen as a supra-class entity, an arbitrator or 
mediator, a consensus-making body. Thus the Congress could lead 
a struggle of the people as a whole and prepare itself to take over 
the successor state in the post-colonial period. 


IV 


I have tried to map the complex interaction of three structures—the 
interest representation system the colonial state provided, the interest 
group that increasingly played a salient role in influencing decision- 
making, and the political party that emerged in course of the 
anti-colonial struggle. It is possibie that in our historiography the 
conventional separation of so-called specializations (‘constitutional 
history’, ‘economic history’, ‘political history’) comes in the way 
of understanding the articulation of these different structures. I 
started with the simplest of these structures, formal representation 
in legislature, and saw how informal processes and structures came 
into play, the national political party being the most complex of 
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all. In handling the guestion of class, right from the nineteenth- 
century discussions on the constitution of the legislative bodies, the 
basic digit of discourse was ‘interest representation’. This was a 
surrogate for class (and caste/community/ethnic) representation in 
the task of designing a system of separate electorates for the hori- 
zontally and vertically divided colonial society. However, interest 
representation ensured a presence in the legislature for Labour and 
Capital, it did not secure influence. The organization and techniques 
of pressure groups were looked at to understand how influence on 
the decision-making process was secured. The distribution of ‘influ- 
ence’ was naturally uneven. Although the colonial state operated 
under some constraints which made it difficult for British interests 
to get all that they wanted, by and large British pressure groups 
stood a better chance than natives. Ultimately, political pressure 
of a different order, through the agency of a national political 
party, could decisively change the structure as a whole to bring to 
Indian interests (especially to the capitalists) the influence that 
would extract concessions beyond the range of the proto-political 
pressure game. At the same time participation in the new political 
game cost business interests the goodwill of the government in the 
short run, and in the long run the threat of the politicization of 
the working class. Further, the national political party was not 
exactly an instrument for business interests, it had its own cons- 
traints. The period 1919-31, between the Montagu-Chelmsford Re- 
forms and the Non-Co-operation Movement at one end and the 
Civil-Disobedience Movement at the other, witnessed the working 
out of a new system of relationships between the colonial govern- 
ment, the interest groups, and the Congress party. This was a pre- 
lude to the politics of the successor state after decolonization; 1947 
saw the start of another game. 


Nationalist Historians’ Interpretations 
of the Indian National Movement 


BIPAN CHANDRA 


Three major aspects of the Indian national movement around 
which many of its features can be woven are: the role of colonial- 
ism and its contradiction with the Indian people; the development 
or making of India as a nation; the interests represented by the 
national movement and its social or class character. Over the last 
100 years three major schools of historiography have emerged, each 
providing its own distinct, identifiable analysis of these three 
aspects. These schools may be described as imperialist, nationalist 
and Marxist. Though there is obviously a great deal of divergence 
among individual historians and writers constituting a school, the 
underlying common approach to these three aspects marks it as a 
distinct school. 

Another interesting feature of the historiography of Indian 
nationalism is the close resemblance or even wide coincidence bet- 
ween the historiographic practice of the three schools on the one 
hand, and the actual thinking and practice of colonial rulers and 
administrators, the national movement, and the Communist Party 
on the other. In fact, quite often, the three schools represent 
historiographic theorization of the concrete political and ideologi- 
cal practices of the imperialists, the nationalists and the commu- 
nists. I shall here examine the nationalist historians’ interpretation 
of the Indian national movement. 

On the academic plane the nationalist school had till 1947 very 
little to contribute to the study of the national movement. Since 
the colonial authorities frowned upon and penalized any expres- 
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sion of anti-colonialism, Indian academic historians confined the 
historiographic expression of their nationalist feelings to the glori- 
fication of genuine or spurious heroes and heroic ages of the ancient 
and medieval periods. It was left to political leaders such as Lajpat 
Rai, Surendranath Banerjea, R. G. Pradhan, Subhash Chandra 
Bose, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, C. F. Andrews and Girija Mukerji to 
write about the national movement, the two exceptions being 
Gurmukh Nihal Singh and M. A. Buch, and even they did not go 
beyond 1919. Buch, moreover, worked in the Indian state of 
Baroda ruled by the liberal Sayaji Gaekwad. Even after 1947, how- 
ever, the nationalist school has failed to make a major contri- 
bution at the analytical or historiographic level. 

At the broad, integrative level, some distinguished work has been 
done through the series of volumes on the history of the freedom 
Struggle in Maharashtra, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad and 
Assam; but the contribution has been basically empirical in 
character. R. C. Majumdar’s work is marred by communal intru- 
sion and a failure to understand the nature of modern Indian 
sources, Tara Chand’s work is weakened by his eclectic effort to 
accommodate diverse approaches in a hotchpotch and undigested 
fashion. Only his first volume, which deals with developments until 
1857, and the economic chapters in Volumes II and III, merit 
serious consideration. The best work of a general nature in the 
nationalist genre is Bisheshwar Prasad’s small volume, Changing 
Modes of Indian National Movement,' but because of its size it is 
empirically weak. Some other writers on the national movement 
who take the objective validity of nationalism as their point of 
departure, such as Jawaharlal Nehru, A. R. Desai, Hiren Mukerjea 
and S. Gopal, really belong to the school of historians who are 
Marxists or on whom Marxism has had a strong impact. 


The Role of Colonialism 


A distinguishing feature of the Indian national movement from its 
beginnings in the 1880s is that it was based on a full understanding 
of the exploitative and underdeveloping character of colonialism. 
The central or primary contradiction between the Indian people and 
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colonialism or the colonial state was clearly perceived first in the 
economic sphere and then gradually in the political, cultural and 
social spheres. From Dadabhai Naoroji to Tilak to Gandhi to 
Nehru the national movement was based on the growing recogni- 
tion of the character of colonialism and this central contradiction; 
and the appeal of the movement to the intelligentsia as well as the 
masses was made on this twin basis. For example, a detailed study 
of the economic policies of the Moderates has come to this con- 
clusion: 


The important point is that by posing the main economic issues 
in such a way as to highlight the clash between the economic 
interests of India and Britain, pointing out that the most 
important political and economic aspect of the Indian reality 
was that India was being ruled by a foreign power for the 
purposes of economic exploitation ... and pointing out that 
control over political power was essential for the implementa- 
tion of nationalist economic demands, they created a situation 
in which antagonism between the rulers and the ruled went on 
developing and a struggle for political power and independence 
became more or less inevitable. Once the main issues of dispute 
between the alien rulers and the nationalist movement were 
posed in this way, once the main contradiction of British rule 
in India was seen clearly the correct working out of political 
tactics and strategy was only a matter of time.2 


In 1906 Tilak advised: ‘If you forget your grievances by hearing 
words of sympathy then the cause is lost. You must make a perma- 
nent cause of grievance.’ And Gandhi wrote to the viceroy in 1930: 


And why do I regard the British rule as a curse? It has im- 
poverished the dumb millions by a system of progressive ex- 
ploitation and by a ruinously expensive military and civil 
administration which the country can never afford. It has 
reduced us politically to serfdom. It has sapped the foundations 
of our culture. And, by the policy of cruel disarmament, it has 


2Bipan Chandra (1966), p. 757. And in 1905 Dadabhai Naoroji asserted: 
‘Without self-government the Indians can never get rid of their present drain, 
and the consequent impoverishment, misery, and destruction. No palliative 
of any kind whatever, no mere alteration and tinkering of the mechnical 
machinery of administration, can and will do any good at all. The drain can 
only be stopped by the Government, by the people themselves ... . Self- 
government is the only remedy for India’s woes and wrongs.’ Speeches, p. 671; 
quoted in Bipan Chandra, p. 697. 
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degraded us spiritually.... If nothing is done to end the 
process of exploitation India must be bled with an ever increas- 
ing speed.* 


The Independence Day Declaration of 26 January 1930 proclaimed: 


The British Government in India has not only deprived the 
Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on the ex- 
ploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically, 
politically, culturally and spiritually... . We hold it to be a 
crime against man and God to submit any longer to a rule that 
has caused this four-fold disaster to our country.” 


In this understanding of the basic causation of the national 
movement as the central contradiction, nationalist historical writing, 
especially before 1947, was not as advanced as the movement itself 
partly for the reasons given above and partly because the cognition 
of this contradiction, by leaders as well as followers, was a pro- 
longed historical process. While showing an awareness of the 
nature of colonialism and its economic impact, liberal nationalist 
writers tend on the whole to base themselves on the Whig view of 
history and see the national movement as a result of the spread 
and realization of the idea or spirit of nationalism or liberty. Thus, 
Lajpat Rai located the movement in ‘the desire for liberty’? and 
feelings of ‘shame and dishonour’, ‘degradation and fall’, and ‘the 
sense of humiliation and shame’; Andrews and Mukerji in ‘the 
awakening of this new spirit’, the ‘new ideas of human progress’, 
‘the spread of English liberal ideas’, the deep influence of ‘the ideas 
of freedom and individual liberty’, ‘the contact of the best minds of 
India with the West’, and ‘the supreme desire for freedom and 
social justice’;? R. G. Pradhan in the ‘sentiment of nationality’ and 


‘Collected Works, vol. 43, pp. 3-4. Also see his statement at his trial in 1922. 
Ibid., vol. 23, pp. 116-17. 

‘Quoted in P. Sitaramayya, pp. 615-16. 
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the redress of grievances that filled the mind of the people, but the desire for 
liberty”, Lajpat Rai, p. 32. 

sIbid., pp. 85-8. 

Andrews and Mukerji, pp. 17, 21, 67, 109, 113, 158, respectively. 
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‘national spirit’;!° and M. A. Buch in the birth of ‘pan-Indian politi- 
cal consciousness’, the educated Indians’ response to ‘the new ideas 
so eloquently preached by men like Burke and Macaulay’, and the 
tradition of liberty ... transmitted by English education.’!! Accord- 
ing to the Report of the Kanpur Riots Enquiry Committee set up by 
the National Congress in 1931: ‘The soul of India was yearning to 
find some avenue of self-expression and self-assertion, and the 
Indian National Congress afforded her such an opportunity.”!? R, C. 
Majumdar too writes that ‘far more important in its ultimate effect 
was the development of a passionate yearning for liberty and ardent 
patriotic feeling among the English-educated youngmen in Bengal.’ 

Bisheshwar Prasad gives uninhibited expression to this approach. 
The eighteenth century Indian rulers’ resistance to British rule was 
a manifestation of the ‘spirit of freedom’ which did not die with the 
establishment of rule. ‘The loss of freedom and the spectre of 
domination by the alien ... rankled in the hearts of the people’ 
and led them to repeatedly arise in rebellion against the British. 
This ‘craving for freedom’, this ‘spirit of freedom’, this ‘longing for 
freedom’, this ‘keenness to fight for freedom’ let to numerous revolts 
until 1857. It was this spirit which ‘first unfolded itself in the sphere 
of social and religious reform’. After 1857, ‘the feeling of resent- 
ment of foreign rule was seeking new channels of expression.’!4 
Some of the other nationalist historians also dwell at length on the 
extent of popular armed opposition to British rule before the 
foundation of the Congress; but they see it as a struggle against 


‘Pradhan, p. 1. 

"Buch, pp. 147, 160-1. 

"Report of the Kanpur Riots Enquiry Committee, p. 185. The Report had a 
228 page historical section. Subhas Chandra Bose also wrote in the same vein: 
‘Faced with the menace of being swallowed up by a new religion and culture, 
the soul of the people revolted. The first embodiment of this revolt was Raja 
Ram Mohon Roy... ’, p. 33. Also see pp. 24, 32. 

‘Majumdar, vol. 1, p. 324. Also see ibid., book 11, chapter 1. 

“B, Prasad, pp. 9-10, 12-3, 17-19, 27, and 35 respectively. Tara Chand pro- 
vides an exception in this respect. Under the impact of Marxist thinking he fully 
accepts the central or basic role of the colonialization of the Indian economy, 
its subordination to the metropolis as well as its stagnation and underdevelop- 
ment in the growth of the central contradiction between the Indian people and 
colonial rule. He also sees the stage by stage growth of the national movement. 
See Tara Chand, vol. 1, chapters 9, 10; 11, p. vii;chapters 7, 11 (see, in particular, 
PP. 347-8, 430, 469, 473-4, 491, 530, 532, 567fT.); 111, chapters 1, 2, 3 (see, in 
particular, pp. 42, 130, 289); 1v, p. 571. 
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foreign domination and not as the beginning of a nationalist or 
anti-imperialist struggle.'> 

For some, mostly early writers who echoed the Moderates, the 
idea of nationalism and the spirit of liberty were imported from the 
West and imbibed mostly through modern education.! For others, 
mostly later writers, these ideas were either indigenous to Indian 
history and culture, or the Indian people, like all other people, 
possessed an inborn or inherent desire to rule themselves.!7 Most 
writers stride both views with an eclecticism which marks much 
Indian history writing.'® 

The increasing militancy of the national movement in its later 
phases is then explained by better ideas and a greater spirit of free- 
dom, or by better leaders who possessed greater zeal, sturdier 
patriotism and a greater will and capacity to undergo suffering and 
make sacrifices;*” such leaders apparently had a greater capacity to 
propagate the idea or spirit of freedom, often by a better definition 
of the goal of the movement and the national ideal.?! Better ideas 
and better leaders are seen to be so because of their inherent charac- 
ter and not because they better represented certain social needs and 
forces, This view also leads nationalist historians to over-emphasize 


the role of the great leader. 
Nationalist historians ascribe the chief cause of the birth and 
spread of the national movement to two intellectual and cultural 


15Tara Chand, 11, pp. 1-107; R. C. Majumdar, 1, pp. 48-288; 11, p. 161. 

16Several authors approvingly quote A. O. Hume’s statement that nationalist 
feelings were the result of the ‘ferment due to the creation of western ideas, 
education, invention and appliances’. See for example, Buch, p. 170; Report of 
the Kanpur Riots Enquiry Committee, pp. 175, 185. B. Prasad, p. 39. Also see 
R. C. Majumdar, 1, pp. 290, 312, 321-5, 338-9, 350-1; 11, pp. 161-2. A. C. 
Mazumdar, pp. 3-4. Gurmukh Nihal Singh adopts the ‘factors’ approach but 
assigns the most important role to the ‘inspiration of political ideals of the 
west.’ (p. 106). 

"Andrews and Mukerji, p. 131; Buch, p. 266; Pradhan, p. 2; B. Prasad, 
pp. 10-13, 17-19, 27, 59. 

"For example, R. C. Majumdar, whose own view was the first one, quotes 
Aurobindo Ghose, Lajpat Rai, Tilak and B. C. Pal approvingly for the second 
U ca 1, pp. 423-40. Also see p. 89. 

adhan, É ti : rasa A " 
pp. 419-20, re RA 84; B. Prasad, pp. 54, 69; R. C. Majumdar, 1, 

"Lajpat Rai, pp. 129-36; G. N. Singh, pp. 145-6; B. Prasa 9, 79; 
Majumdar, 1, pp. 423(1., 435. bai i PEPE ATRIBI 

“Lajpat Rai, pp. 131-2. 
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forces. One was the spread of the ideas of nationalism and freedom 
basically through education; education either enabled the imbibing 
Of ideas from the west or enabled the inborn urge to freedom to 
realize itself. The second force was an awakening represented 
by religious and social reform movements.*5 Vivekananda and 
Dayananda, in particular, were given credit for arousing militant 
nationalist feelings.** Nationalism, particularly its extremist variant, 
was also generated, it was said, by the rediscovery and revival 
of interest and pride in the glories and greatness of India’s past.?5 
This view led many historians to describe the militant nationalist 
phase as cultural conflict, anti-westernism, cultural nationalism,” 
religious nationalism,2’ the religion of patriotism,* or nationalism 
marking a ‘return of spirituality upon life’. 

Without providing a detailed critique of this approach, it must 
be pointed out that it certainly gets its causation of the national 
movement wrong. Education or religious and social reform move- 
ments do not, in fact cannot, create an ideology—not to speak of a 
movement—in a social vacuum. A large number of educated people 
were, until the 1920s and later, not nationalists but part of the colo- 
nial state apparatuses and the colonial structure of exploitation. 


Pradhan, pp. 4-10; Report of the Kanpur Riots Enquiry Committee, pp. 
175, 185; Andrews and Mukerji, pp. 19, 79; G. N. Singh, pp. 106-7; Lajpat 
Rai, p. 107; R. C. Majumdar, 1, pp. 290, 323-5, 338-9, 350-1. 

Andrews and Mukerji, for example, wrote: ‘If great personalities had not 
arisen, one after the other, proclaiming a religious message to the whole of 
India, the National Congress movement on an all-India basis would never 
have become possible’ (p. 18). Also see pp. 83 and 156. These authors devoted 
six full chapters to ‘India’s Religious Renaissance’. Also Sitaramayya, pp. 17, 
21-2; G. N. Singh, pp. 106-8, 142; Lajpat Rai, p. 109; S. C. Bose, pp. 33ff.; 
B. Prasad, p. 27; R. C. Majumdar, 1, pp. 328-9, 335-7. 

“B. Prasad, pp. 38, 54-5, 59; Sitaramayya, pp. 21-2; Pradhan, pp. 58-62; 
G.N. Singh, p. 153; Lajpat Rai, p. 107; S. C. Bose, pp. 34-6; R. C. Majumdar, 
1, pp. 357-63; 11, pp. 140, 165-7; A. Tripathi, chapter 1; T. Chand, 11, pp. 481, 
524, 

25B. Prasad, pp. 35, 38; Pradhan, p. 60; G. N. Singh, pp. 106-7, 142; Lajpat 
Rai, p. 107; R. C. Majumdar, 1, pp. 326-7, 337-8. 

26B. Prasad, p. 35; Andrews and Mukerji, p. 34; G. N. Singh, pp. 133, 142, 
145, 153-4; A. Tripathi, p. 1. 

7G. N. Singh, pp. 132ff., 154. 

3B, Prasad, p. 59; A. Tripathi, p. 17; R. C. Majumdar, 11, p. 140, 

29A Tripathi, p. 2. Tara Chand also takes note of the intermingling of religion 
and nationalism during the nationalist phase but he views it very critically and 
argues that it proved harmful to the nationalist cause. See 11, p. 164. 
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Even later, it was the taught (the students) and not the teachers of 
western thought who were active nationalists. The best students, 
who wrote good essays in western history, philosophy or political 
thought in their examinations, usually ended up in the civil services. 
Nor were the most active religious and social reformers and revival- 
ists active in nationalist politics.*° It was the objective central con- 
tradiction that produced nationalism and propelled forward the 
national movement. Given this contradiction Indians would, in the 
absence of modern education, have gone to other sources in their 
hunt for ideas and ideologies. In real life ideas, indigenous or 
foreign, float around, but their acceptance or rejection and the 
degree of their prevalence or isolated existence depend on the ob- 
jective or given social, economic and political conditions. Under 
Indian conditions, English ideas were available and so they were 
adopted. The fact is that ideas, having originated historically, be- 
come available as a stock. It is the social reasons for their adoption 
and spread which have to be studied, though superficially of course 
they appear to spread on their own steam. The reasons why people 
go in search of new ideas as tools of analysis, and the mechanisms 
for their spread, are more important than the mere fact of their 
spread. After all Indonesia had barely 750 students in all its post- 
school educational institutions; and in China it was traditional 
Confucian intellectuals such as Kang Yuwei and Liang Qichao who 
initiated the modern national movement. Nationalist historians are 
quite right in emphasizing the role of ideology in the mobilization 
and even politicization of the people. However, this was a function 
not of the stronger inherent force of nationalist ideology but of its 
better representation of the colonial reality. In the history of Indian 
nationalism English education and religious reform and revivalism 


"The heightened role assigned to Bankim, Vivekananda and Dayanand 
as initiators of nationalism by historians has been to some extent due to 
Aurobindo Ghose’s glorification of their role after he had effectively abandon- 
ed nationalist politics and the critique of colonialism and adopted a vicarious 
nationalist position. Ghose’s view was further reinforced by V. Chirol’s and 
the colonial administrators’ strong attack on the Arya Samaj and the revival- 
as fountainheads of ‘sedition’. The latter, too, had to find a culprit other 
one colonialism for it. Amales Tripathi has to some extent been able to see 

ose’s and Chirol’s role in propagating the myth. See pp. 37-9. Similarly 
Bankim Chandra, in his changing conception of the nation, reflected rather 
an created the political activity of his contemporary nationalists. Cf, ibid., 
p. 4. 
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are important because they provided some of its important ideolo- 
gical and programmatic elements, while reform movements and 
notions of past glory and greatness were often not the creators of 
nationalism but one of its expressions.! 

Most nationalist historians had a tendency to adopt the ‘factors’ 
approach, i.e. ascribe the origins of the national movement and its 
development to a large number of factors or causes, often without 
adopting any hierarchy of causation, or differentiating between 
causal factors and symptoms on the one hand and the aids, instru- 
ments and channels through which nationalism was propagated on 
the other. The overriding causal factor which emerged was the spirit 
of freedom. After Gurmukh Nihal Singh, and as a result of his work, 
this ‘factors’ approach became the staple of all textbooks on modern 
Indian history.32 The most prominent such factors, other than those 
brought out earlier, were Lytton’s reactionary regime, Ripon’s 
liberal measures, the Ilbert Bill controversy, the international situa- 
tion, the press, modern literature, the government’s poor response 
to nationalist pressure, Curzon’s regime, economic exploitation, 
poverty and economic discontent. Most historians also traced at 
length the growth of racial cleavage or the feelings of racial supe- 
riority among Englishmen in India, and the official policy of racial 
discrimination which led to ‘bitterness, hostility and fear’ among 
Indians.> These historians were not wrong in strongly emphasizing 
racialism. The reaction to racialism provided an important emo- 
tional factor which united diverse social strata among Indians, and 
gave their feelings a certain edge. 

Despite their Whig approach, nationalist historians differ from 
liberal imperialist administrators and historians in that with them 
the Whig or liberal idealist approach acquires a strong anti-imperi- 
alist edge. In particular, during the 1930s and after, nationalist 
writers increasingly incorporated an economic critique of colonial- 
ism. Imperialist historians —liberal, conservative or neo-imperialist— 


"Amales Tripathi and Tara Chand are able to comprehend this aspect toa 
certain extent. See Tripathi, chapter 1 and pp. 46, 65; T. Chand, 11, chapter 9 
and pp. 430, 529; 1v, pp. 570-1. 
on N. Singh, pp. 106ff., 133f., 339. Also see R. C. Majumdar, 1, pp- 

3A. C. Majumdar, pp. 27, 244; Andrews and Mukerji, pp. 73-8, 851t., 91; 
Buch, pp. 149-51, 164-5; G. N. Singh, pp. 106, 110, 139; B. Prasad, pp. 34, 56; 


a Majumdar, 1, pp. 353-7; T. Chand, 11, pp. 478 ff.; Nanda, Gandhi, PP- 
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never do this. Even though nationalist historians do not directly 
point to the central contradiction, they do—echoing the early and 
contemporary nationalist critique—bring out the role of economic 
domination and exploitation by the imperialist power, the harmful 
economic impact of colonial policies, and the consequent economic 
discontent among the Indian people. Thus their analysis partakes of 
the materialist, anti-colonial approach. After talking at length about 
the idea of liberty, they recognize and point to the materialist roots 
of nationalism, just as earlier the Moderates had pointed to the 
central contradiction even while remaining broadly within a liberal 
idealistic ideological, and moderate or even semi-loyalist political, 
framework.*4 

Apart from the need to understand the reality, nationalist leaders 
and historians needed the materialist explanation of imperialism and 
Nationalism for two broad political reasons: first, to understand 
and explain to others why the very country from which the idea of 
liberty was imported was opposed to that very idea of idea in India. 
They had to square the idealist explanation of the rise of nationalism 
with the fact that the ‘fathers of the ideal’ were opposed to its im- 
plementation in India. Second, nationalist leaders had to bring 
broader social strata into the movement. They knew from their 
practice that a mere propagation of the idea of freedom could not 
bring the mass of people, including large segments of the intelli- 
gentsia, into the movement. Therefore the historian had to explain 
the spread of this idea among the masses. This explains in part 
why, since the 1880s and in particular after 1919 when the national 
movement became a mass movement, nationalist agitation and 
propaganda were based primarily on an economic critique of 
colonialism and its impact on the material condition of the people. 

Nationalist historians also take note of the culturally and morally 
destructive role of colonialism and of the sense of humiliation 


Andrews and Mukerji, pp. 85, 88, 137, 158-62; G. N. Singh, pp. 106, 108 
137-8, 339ff.; Buch, pp. 148-9, 207ff., 320; Sitaramayya, pp. 138ff.; B. Prasad, 
ša rs 21-2, 34, 52-3, 96; R. C. Majumdar, pp. 352-3; A. Tripathi, pp. 1070 
» tOr example, B. Prasad, p. 96: "The movement was directed against the 
system, the exploiting imperialism of the British, which had brought poverty 
to Indian people and enervated them.” I have already pointed out tat A 
Chand fully accepts the primary role of imperialism and economic exploit 
tion in the causation of the national movement. See n. 14 above ii 
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aroused among the Indian people.35 Many of them quote Gokhale’s** 
or Gandhi’s*” well-known remarks in this respect. They also point 
to the increasingly repressive character of the colonial regime and 
the growth of Indian nationalism as a reaction. They do not view 
the imperialist regime as creating new opportunities and arenas 
for nationalist activity. Instead they take note of its unresponsive- 
ness to nationalist opinion, its increasing recourse to repression, 
the suppression of civil liberties, and the consequent Indian res- 
ponse of heightened nationalist activity.’ Similarly they see the 
constitutional reforms as the rulers’ response to nationalist pressure 
and as an effort to conciliate the more moderate sections of the 
nationalist movement.?? On the other hand nationalist participation 
in the constitutional processes is seen not as an effort to grab posi- 
tions of patronage and the loaves and fishes of office, but as part of 
the tactic of using legislatures to strengthen and spread the national 
movement and secure much needed relief to people in a few fields.*° 

Above all—and this demarcates them from imperialist historians— 
nationalist historians, even the most Whiggish, accept that colonial- 
ism was an enemy to be overthrown and that nationalism and the 
anti-imperialist movement were a basic, determining force in the 
contemporary social development of India.*! This also means that 


"Andrews and Mukerji, pp. 92-4, 97-8; Buch, p. 203; A. Tripathi, p. 1. 

"Buch, p. 203; B. Prasad, p. 53; Nanda, Gokhale, p. 95; T. Chand, 11, pp. 
572-3. 

37B, Prasad, p. 115. 

"Lajpat Rai, chapter 1v; S. N. Banerjea, pp. 203-6, 219-27, 249-52; A. C. 
Mazumdar, pp. 246-7; Pradhan, pp. 104-6, 173-4, 183-7; S. C. Bose, passim; 
Andrews and Mukerji, pp. 201, 209, 222; G. N. Singh, pp. 169ff., 236ff., 344ff.; 
B. Prasad, pp. 55-7, 87-9, 117; A. Tripathi, chapter 4; T. Chand, 11, pp. 327- 
31, 355-6; Iv, pp. 126-27, 157-9, 377-81; R. C. Majumdar, 11, pp. 18-9, 43-6, 
65ff., 91ff., 251ff., 490ff.; 111, PP. xxxi-ii, 24ff., 165ff., 3411T., 409ff., 657ff. 

”B. Prasad, pp. 85-6; Pradhan, pp. 31, 91-6; G. N. Singh, pp. 116-17, 178-9, 
286-7; Andrews and Mukerji, pp. 152, 221; Nanda, Gokhale, chapters 24, 26-7; 
Gandhi, pp. 152-3; R. C. Majumdar, 11, pp. 258-9, 374-5, 496-7; T. Chand, 11, 
P. 562; 111, pp. 358, 363, 367. 

„YB. Prasad, pp. 101-3, 130; Pradhan, pp. 54-5, 110-J1, 136, 200ff.; G. N. 
Singh, pp. 334-6; Andrews and Mukerji, pp. 154-5; S. C. Bose, pp. 114f., chap- 
ters 4, 5; Sitaramayya, part 111, chapters 4-8; Nanda, Gokhale, chapter 34, 
O ge SN Banerjea, p. 253, chapters 33-5; R. C. Majumdar, III, pP- 

igs - «5 T. Chand, m1, p. 468; Iv, pp. 26ff. 

Gandia bu rear of such a strong critic of the National Congress and 
"C. Majumdar. See, for example, 11, pp. 33-4, 51. 
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they treat the national movement as a historically legitimate move- 
ment. Thus, following in the footsteps of the national movement, 
they highlight the main contemporary social problem— the national 
struggle of the Indian people against imperialism—though they do 
so at an idealistic, Whig plane. They recognize at least the ideologi- 
cal reflection of material reality,*” which is certainly more scientific 
than ignoring reality at all levels —as is true of recent versions of the 
imperialist school of historians who claim to use more modern and 
sophisticated techniques and approaches of enquiry and analysis. 
With all their weaknesses, nationalist historians do enable the reader 
to see the nationalist movement as popular, anti-imperialist and 
aimed at national emancipation. This is guite distinct from expla- 
nations of narrow self-interest or drive-for-power or division-of- 
spoils-based politics. They are able to see the difference between a 
popular movement involving the basic social issues of the times and 
directed at overturning the colonial state and its economic structure 
on the one hand, and the mere management of politics by a struc- 
tured and stable class society and polity on the other. They recog- 
nize the difference between a movement that shook an empire and 
the management characteristic of eighteenth-century British politics, 
or the Tammany Hall-style politics of New York or Chicago or 
Haryana.*t 

The role of ideas and thought in a popular movement, i.e. a poli- 
tical trend that moves the people and is aimed at changing the 
world, is naturally guite important. Men and women make history 
not only because of material forces and interests but also through 
and because of ideas, although their belief in these ideas may be 
due to material interests. To turn a well-known phrase around, 


“The objective basis of any ideological movement is an important historio- 
graphic question. All ideology is rationalization but the question is what its 
basis or relationship or extent of conformity is to reality. Not all ideologies are 
equally ‘false’ or ‘true’. Some ideologies represent reality more correctly and 
truthfully than others, just as all historical writings are biased or ideological, 
but some represent reality better, more accurately, etc. Ideologies perform 
ie functions but they do so at times by conforming to reality and at other 

mt distorting it; often they do both but to varying degrees. 

Broome g. 0h, B. B. Misra, Anil Seal, John Gallagher, and J, H. 

ART +- tor an earlier version of the school, see V. Chirol. 
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material forces have to become ideas and ideologies in order to be 
effective enough to move people, to politicize and mobilize them— 
and to transform society. Ideas are then to be seen as the embodi- 
ment of material historical forces and not as ‘a front for material 
interests’. An emphasis on ideas and ideology does bring out the 
active role of men and women in the making of their own history, 
even though it tends to miss the point that they do so within the 
broad parameters of given economic, social and political conditions. 
For this reason, and because even in their own right ‘ideas have 
consequences’ and do ‘catalyse social change’, they have to be 
taken seriously; the study of the intellectual origins and compo- 
nents of a movement is a legitimate study, provided it is not seen 
merely or primarily as a ‘movement of ideas”.** Moreover, a move- 
ment to change the world which is initiated by the intelligentsia 
and whose mass-politics phase is preceded by hard theoretical 
analysis of economy and society is bound to acquire an intensely 
ideological character. Even otherwise, nationalist or anti-imperialist 
politics tend to be highly ideological. These ideas have to be taken 
seriously because the intelligentsia, acting as nationalist leaders, 
perceived politics in ideological terms and often meant what they 
said. A near parallel would be the revolutionary Social Democratic 
politics and movement in Tsarist Russia which were founded by 
the radical intelligentsia and preceded by a thorough-going analysis 
of Russian economy and society.** The opposite case is exemplified 
by the labour movement in Britain. 

The highly ideological character of the national movement often 
led many of its leaders and participants, as also the undiscerning 
historian, to see their activity not as the embodiment of material 
interests but as an expression of ideological currents. And the wide 
and growing prevalence of nationalist ideology or any of its parti- 
cular versions—extremist or Gandhian—has been seen as the result 
of its inherent force and not of its better representation of the colo- 
nial reality. But the opposite error of disregarding ideas and ideo- 
logies, of seeing them as a cover or smoke-screen or front for crass 


“See George H. Nash, p. 303. 

“By Neil Hardinge. See, in particular, vol. 1, introduction, chapters 2, 4 and 
11, and vol. 11, introduction. An example similar to that of India’s, of the 
refusal to take the ideology of a moment seriously, is provided by western 
scholars’ treatment of Lenin’s Politics. Ibid. 
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individual or sectional interests, of taking the mind out of history, 
is perhaps worse. This neglect of ideology has another negative 
aspect. It leads the historian to ignore the traditions and values of 
democracy, civil liberty, secularism, humanism and reason which 
were embedded in the national movement from its inception and 
which, as a valuable legacy to succeeding generations, are fully 
taken note of by nationalist historians. = 

A further reason for the nationalist historian’s predilection for 
the Whig or idealistic approach was that contemporary national 
leaders undertook the task of creating and building a united national- 
popular movement among a people deeply divided by language, 
religion, caste and class. Only an overarching ideological umbrella 
which emphasized common national interests and ideology vis-à-vis 
colonialism could enable them to do this. This was particularly 
important because an unalloyed appeal to the material interests of 
people would inevitably have brought out the deep social cleavages 
in a society which for centuries was riven with social and class con- 
tradictions in both its urban and rural sectors. An emphasis on 
nationalist ideology helped paper over the internal contradictions 
within the anti-imperialist camp—after all, the love or ‘inherent’ 
urge for freedom affected the rich and poor alike. The nationalist 
leadership also emphasized the role of ideology because inspiring 
ideologies are inevitably needed to create a psychological atmos- 
phere of sacrifice once a movement enters its militant phase and 
needs immense material sacrifices from its followers and cadre. 
Men and women give their lives for religion, homeland, community, 
nation, democracy or socialism, but not for higher wages, lower 
taxes, more and better jobs, or greater business opportunities. This 
contemporary bias for an ideological appeal was later imbibed by 
the nationalist historian who also shared the aversion for a class 
analysis of society and politics. 

Many nationalist writers before 1947 took recourse to the Whig 
approach when discussing the causation of the movement for 
another reason: while the actual national movement attacked 
colonialism frontaily, and for that reason fully brought out its 
central contradiction with the Indian people as well as its exploi- 
tative character, nearly all pre-1947 nationalist writers on the 
national movement either belonged to the conservative wing of the 
movement (e.g, A. C. Mazumdar, R. G. Pradhan, S. N. Banerjea 
(at the time of writing his autobiography)) or were, because 
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of their employment, vicarious nationalists.“ They therefore 
accepted nationalism in its spiritual love of freedom form and 
not in its anti-imperialist form. This enabled them to join or 
support the national movement without making a basic critique 
of colonialism. This also made their pro-nationalist approach 
acceptable or at least respectable to the colonial authorities 
who, when they had to, swallowed nationalism when it became a 
force to reckon with in this form. While conservative imperialists 
used the Whig approach to denigrate the national movement as 
based on an exotic ideology which was a foreign implantation or a 
hot-house plant, liberal imperialists used it to accommodate the 
liberals, i.e. the right wing of the movement. Both branches of the 
colonial school of administrators and historians used the Whig 
approach to explain a phenomenon whose existence they could no 
longer deny but whose material roots in their own rule they could 
not accept. An added advantage was that this approach suggested 
that the reach of the movement was limited only to those who 
could grasp the idea of nationalism, i.e. to the narrow stratum of 
educated Indians. This also undermined the legitimacy of the nation- 
al movement as one which represented the mass of people. It was 
legitimate only to the extent of the social role of this stratum, which 
could be small (conservatives) or large (liberals), but not as an 
expression of the interests of the Indian people as a whole. After 
1947, or even a little earlier when the success of the national 
movement had become certain, the Whig interpretation enabled 
the liberal imperialist historian and statesman to hail the move- 
ment as ‘our contribution’ and the proud result of ‘our ideas’ 
having fructified. The much maligned Macaulay once again emerged 
as a semi-hero for having initiated the march of ‘our ideas”.** 
Nationalist historians on the other hand have had little difficulty 
in making a sharp economic and political critique of colonial rule. 
The few historians who still rely entirely on the earlier Whig 
approach differ little from the imperialist version of the Whig 
approach. They may at best be described as shame-faced national- 
ists who like to keep their bridges with the colonial school of 
historians open. 


In recent years, communal writers at the journalistic and political 
plane have been using the ‘spiritual’ approach to denigrate the 
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liberal-democratic and Marxist approaches, claiming that their 
own approach is inspired by Indian history and culture and is 
therefore indigenous as compared with the ‘foreign-inspired’ ration- 
al, secular and economic nationalism of the former. 

The nationalist historical approach has also been deeply influ- 
enced by the contemporary Whig approach towards the study of 
British history and politics. The basic (Whig) notion—that British 
democracy evolved as a result of the march of the idea of liberty— 
was adapted to explain the rise and growth of Indian nationalism 
as the march of the same idea of liberty in the colonial context. 
The only issue of debate has been whether the idea was indigen- 
ously born or was the result of the study of British history and 
literature. Added to this historiographic influence has been a certain 
proclivity inherent in the historian’s craft towards exaggerating the 
role of ideas. Historical actors as well as historians comprehend 
social reality through ideas and concepts. Moreover, the interests 
and motives of people are refracted through ideas: when they 
analyse, theorize, organize, agitate and create propaganda, they do 
it through the oral and written word and the arrangement of ideas. 
They easily begin to believe that it is not reality which has given 
birth to ideas, but the other way around. Once a social and political 
tendency acquires a well-formed ideology or is articulated through 
powerful ideas which grip a people, its material base tends to be 
forgotten or ignored by both contemporaries and latter-day scholars 
unless they make a conscious effort at a comprehensive social ana- 
lysis and succeed in penetrating the veil of ideas and ideologies. It 
is surprising that while so many among the leaders of the actual 
movement did this successfully, few of the historians have been able 
to do so as well. Modern education and thought did play an import- 
ant role in the rise as well as the determination of the ideological 
and political character of the national movement, though not as a 
causative factor. They enabled the nationalist intelligentsia to give 
the movement a modern secular, rational, democratic, humanistic 
and civil libertarian direction, though within a bourgeois economic 
developmental perspective. The nationalist intelligentsia used 
modern knowledge to analyse colonialism and understand the central 
contradiction of colonial India.” Moreover, the existence of a large 
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educated stratum and the character of modern economic and politi- 
cal thought imbibed by it played an important role in determining 
the direction of the national movement, the character of its leader- 
ship, its programme, and its strategy and methods of struggle. 
The homogeneity of education and modern thought create a rela- 
tively homogeneous intelligentsia and political leadership with a 
common intellectual and political outlook on a nation-wide basis. 
Thus, from the early Moderates to the later left-wing groups, 
leaders felt at home with each other intellectually, socially and even 
culturally. 


India, a Nation-in-the-Making 


Colonial India has to be studied as a nation-in-the-making, both as 
an objective process and as the subjective cognition of this process. 
Furthermore, the national movement was the process through which 
the Indian people were formed into a nation and a people. Apart 
from the development of a common economy, etc., as brought out 
brilliantly by A. R. Desai in his pioneering work, The Social Back- 
ground of Indian Nationalism, it was the existence of a common 
oppression by a common enemy and the struggle against it which 
provided important bonds uniting the Indian people. Perhaps no 
nation or people could have been formed without such a struggle, 
though the struggle itself was inherent in the nature of colonial 
domination. Looked at from this point of view, the nation was not 
a datum prior to the national movement. A nation is a process of 
becoming and a national movement is the process through which 
the people or population of a colony are formed into a nation or a 
people, and through which they acquire a vision of their society as 
a nation and of themselves being a people or a nation. Without the 
anti-imperialist struggle the people of a colony are just inhabitants 
of a ‘geographical expression’ or a region on the map. Nation, con- 
tradiction with colonialism and nationalism are not given directly 
to a people’s consciousness; they are not perceived empirically or 
directly through their senses by the people. Under colonial 
conditions these acquired the status of anti-imperialism and 4 
nation-in-the-making as a result of the political and ideological 
practice of the national movement.” Thus the strength and weak- 
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nesses of the process of a nation-in-the-making in India are in 
part a reflection of the strength and weaknesses of the national 
movement. The anti-imperialist struggle was both a product of this 
process and an active element within it. National consciousness 
motivated nationalist struggle and this struggle spurred on consci- 
ousness. For this reason, as also because of the central contradic- 
tion discussed above, the ideology of nationalism was not just an 
instrument of mass mobilization but represented something real in 
the life of the people. Only because of this did it succeed in arous- 
ing, organizing and mobilizing them; and of course this ideology 
was itself formed in the course of the political struggle. 

The founding fathers of the Indian national movement readily 
accepted that India was not yet a formed nation but one that had 
only begun the process of becoming. In fact they saw their own 
role as that of initiating and promoting this process of unification; 
they also saw the anti-imperialit struggle as a part of this process. 
When their contemporary imperialist writers justified British rule 
by asserting that India was not a nation but a geographical expres- 
sion and a conglomeration of races, religions, castes and regions,”' 
they readily agreed. But unlike the former, who maintained that it 
was not possible for India to become a nation, they declared that 
this precisely was happening—partially as a result of the colonial 
impact—and that their own work would hasten the process.5? This 
in fact was claimed as a major achievement of the early political 
associations and the National Congress. Thus, for example, Anand 
Mohan Bose observed in the Report of the Indian Association in 
1883: ‘It has now been demonstrated ... that the people of the 
different Indian provinces have learnt to feel for one another; and 
that a common bond of unity and fellow-feeling is rapidly being 
established among them.”53 In his Presidential Address to the first 
session of the Congress in 1885, W. C. Bonnerjee laid down the 
following as one of the four basic objectives of the Congress: ‘The 
eradication, by direct friendly personal intercourse, of all possible 
race, creed, or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers of our coun- 
try, and the fuller development and consolidation of those senti- 
ments of national unity that had their origin in their beloved Lord 


1 
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Ripon's ever memorable reign.'”* The Sudharak, edited by Agarkar 
and Gokhale, wrote in its issue of 28 December 1891: ‘Congress is 
established to make India truly a nation.’ In his Presidential Address 
to the Congress in 1891, P. Ananda Charlu described the Congress 
as a ‘mighty nationaliser’ and declared this to be its ‘glorious’ role. 
The spirit of the entire process of a nation-in-the-making was 
finely expressed by G. K. Gokhale in the preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the Servants of India Society founded by him in 1905. A 
new ‘stage has been reached in the work of nation-building in 
India... The growth during the last fifty years of a feeling of 
common nationality, based upon common traditions and ties, com- 
mon hopes and aspirations, and even common disabilities, has been 
most striking.** 

Nationalist historians have also taken full note of the process of 
India becoming a nation and of the early nationalist leadership’s 
awareness of this process. For example, M. A. Buch wrote in 1938 
that the early Congress leaders ‘dreamt of an Indian nationality 
more as an ideal in the process of realisation than as a fact already 
accomplished.’ And: ‘The basis of their whole world was the belief 
that there had arisen or there was in process of formation a new 
entity called the Indian nation.’ Earlier, in 1915, A. C, Mazumdar 
accepted that until recent times Indians had no ‘idea of a united 
nationality’ and that its people formed ‘a vast heterogeneous popu- 
lation’ consisting of many ‘races’ and peoples whose ‘hereditary 
tradition was one of mutual distrust.’ It was the chief mission or 
ideal of the Congress to create a homogeneous nation out of this 
heterogeneous mass. Furthermore, the Congress was increasingly 
fulfilling this mission and a nation was in the process of being 
‘made.’58 In 1925 Surendranath Banerjea titled his autobiography 
A Nation in Making, and the spirit of the title pervaded the entire 
work. He pointed out that one of the three major objects of the 
Indian Association, founded in 1876, was ‘the unification of the 
Indian races and peoples upon the basis of common political inter- 
ests and aspirations.’ Early nationalists were determined to unite 
the various Indian provinces ‘through a sense of acommon grievance 
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and the inspiration of a common resolve.'? 

Tara Chand is so keen to bring out the historical character of the 
creation of the Indian nation and nationalism that he devotes the 
opening chapter of his four-volume work, Freedom Movement in 
India, to showing that ‘the emergence of national societies in Europe 
constitutes the most recent stage of social development’ dating 
back only to the eighteenth century. While agreeing that ‘the trans- 
formation of India and the growth of national consciousness were 
a consequence of the impact of the West’, he reiterates that ‘in the 
West itself nationalism was a recent phenomenon.’ ‘The foundations 
for the unity of the Indian peoples’ were laid by ‘the combined 
economic and political change’ and ‘the idea of a people distinct 
from other peoples and of a territorial community comprehending 
all groups and communities thus emerged.'' 

Even R. C. Majumdar, whose nationalism is permeated with 
chauvinism and communalism, says that ‘there was no conception 
of Indian nationalism at the commencement of British rule.’ Even 
in Bengal, where nationalism grew earlier than in other parts of 
India, ‘the horizon of the Bengalis, like the peoples of other 
Provinces of India, was limited by the frontier of their own country, 
and they felt no concern for the rest of India.’ This was because of 
historical traditions, backward communications and the multiplicity 
of languages. Thus, he concludes, ‘the conception of India as a 
common motherland was still in the realm of fancy. There was no 
India as it is understood today. There were Bengalis, Hindustanis, 
Marathas, Sikhs, etc. but no Indian, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century.'** He also comes to the conclusion that it was the 
political work of the Congress which ‘gave a reality to the ideal of 
Indian unity.’ 

More recently B. R. Nanda, the biographer of Gokhale, has 
referred to ‘the evolution of an Indian nationality’ under the impact 
of the colonial economy and administration.+ 


„„Banerjea, pp. 42, 44. Also pp. 51, 62, 85, 87-8. 
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Another set of nationalist writers and historians, brought up in 
the days of a well-formed nationalist movement and in some cases 
participants in it, were to take for granted the process of the mak- 
ing of the Indian nation and, reacting to imperialist jibes, to declare 
that India was always a nation. They were to claim that 'India had 
had for centuries a unity of spirit and continuity of culture and 
the men who were giving renewed articulation to this were but 
revivifying a dormant cohesion and not struggling to create some- 
thing novel’, and that ‘changing circumstances were enabling fresh 
expression of a perennial feeling.’® , 

Lajpat Rai was one of the first to make such an assertion. Being 
one of the most well-read nationalist leaders, he was fully aware 
of the historical dimensions of the problem. He had said in 1908: 


India was hitherto said to be only a geographical expression. 
It has now begun to aspire under the guidance of an all-wise 
Providence to a unified political existence and to a place in the 
comity of nations... It is true that communities are divided 
from communities, sects from sects and provinces from pro- 
vinces by differences of religion, language and customs. The 
wave of Western civilisation, however, with its unifying influ- 
ences is levelling down these differences and creating a com- 
munity of interests and feeling which is the precursor of a 
new dawn in our life.% 


However, in 1916, in his Young India, after arguing that even Euro- 
pean states were formed as modern nation states only in recent 
centuries, he maintained that ‘fundamentally India has been a 
nation for the last 2,000 years, in spite of the fact that at times it 
has been divided into several kingdoms and principalities, sometimes 
under a common empire and at others independent of each other.’” 
The more recent awakening in India was based as much on the 
Western impact as on ‘the Indians’ love of country, of religion 
and nation, which had received a temporary check by the crushing 
defeat of the mutineers in 1857... ?.68 
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R. G. Pradhan also adopted a similar position. While the birth of 
ša sense of common nationality and of national unity that embraced 
the whole subcontinent of India’ was ‘a phenomenon so unique in 
the long and chequered history of India’, the people were not 
‘utterly innocent of the sentiment of nationality and of unity before 
the advent of the British’. They had evolved ‘from remote ages’ the 
sense of territorial unity, of ‘their possessing a common fatherland’. 
Twice, once under Asoka and again under Samudragupta, they had 
enjoyed political unity. Above all, ‘cultural unity, which gave them 
a common intellectual life, and bound them together with common 
social, moral and religious ideals, had been their great distinguish- 
ing mark.’ Only, while ‘the sentiment of nationality and of unity 
had always been more or less present’, it received ‘such general 
expression and attained such breadth and intensity’ under British rule 
and a result of ‘the new forces that came in its train’.® Similarly, 
in his Indian Struggle, Subhas Chandra Bose asserted that despite 
seemingly ‘endless diversity’, India possessed ‘a fundamental unity’. 
The positive, unifying factors were its character of being a geogra- 
phically ‘self-contained unit’ and the development of ‘one common 
culture and tradition’. In the ancient period the latter were the 
result of Hindu religion, ‘the most important cementing factor’, 
while after the coming of Muslims ‘a new synthesis was gradually 
worked out”. 

The notion that the spirit of Indian nationalism always existed 
finds full expression in Bisheshwar Prasad’s work, where violent 
resistance to the establishment of British rule ever since 1757 and 
the early zamindar-led uprisings against it culminating in the Revolt 
of 1857 are treated as the first phase of the Indian national move- 
ment and as expressions of the Indian people’s ‘spirit of freedom’, 


‘Pradhan, pp. 2-3. 
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‘craving for freedom’, or ‘the longing for freedom”.”' 

All the processes leading to the formation of the Indian nation 
or people were prolonged, slow, partial and differential. They were 
differential in all aspects—in respect of economy, culture, and poli- 
tical consciousness and integration. This was also the case with the 
process of the cognition by the people of these processes and of the 
central contradiction. The partial and differential character of these 
processes created detours, divisions and deviations which can also 
be best studied in the context of the process of the nation-in-the- 
making rather than as aspects of the denial of the process, or as 
separate nationalisms or sub-nationalisms. At the same time the 
process was capable of being interrupted precisely because of its 
slow, partial and differential character. 

Nationalist historians have, unlike the founding fathers of the 
national movement, tended to ignore the complexity of this histori- 
cal process.” Nor have they made a thorough analysis of what 
impeded this process, except for blaming British rulers and communal 
and casteist leaders. This may be briefly illustrated by an analysis 
of their treatment of the rise and growth of communalism in modern 
India. The failure to provide a rounded analysis of its socio-economic 
roots, the reasons for its growth and its complex relationship with 
nationalism and nationalist ideology have been one of the major 
weaknesses of nationalist historical writing. Nor has this school 
been able to analyse the different elements of communal ideology 
as this has concretely evolved in the Indian context. The result has 
been that many nationalist historians have themselves fallen prey 
to some of the elements of communal ideology. For example, most 
of them accept the basic communal digits or the heart of the com- 
munal approach when they accept that Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs 
constituted structured communities because of their religions, that 
Hindu or Muslim communalists worked for Hindu or Muslim inter- 
ests—which therefore existed on a communal basis—and that com- 
munalists were representatives of their particular ‘communities’. 
These historians then set out to criticize communalists for being 
narrow-minded because they excluded the interests of the followers 
of other religions; but communal leaders are freely accepted as 
Muslim leaders, Hindu leaders, and so on. In particular, the poli- 
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tics of the Muslim communalists are freely described as Muslim 
politics and expressions of the Muslim mind, Muslim demands, 
Muslim interests, etc. Most nationalist historians clearly bring out 
the role of the colonial government and policies in promoting and 
exploiting communalism.” There is, however, seldom any critical 
evaluation of nationalist approaches to the communal problem’ 
except, as in the case of R. C. Majumdar, from the communal point 
of view. Majumdar in fact adopts a totally communal approach to- 
wards the problem and talks of Hindu nationalism and Muslim 
nationalism. He should perhaps be seen more as a communal than 


a nationalist historian, at least in this respect.” 


Whom Did the Movement Represent 


Both the impact of colonialism on different social classes, strata and 
groups and their disillusionment with colonialism occurred in a 
differential and uneven manner. This does not mean that there were 
in India separate class national movements or nationalisms—for 
example, bourgeois nationalism, peasant nationalism, working-class 
nationalism, middle-class or petty-bourgeois nationalism, or feudal 
nationalism. Nor does it mean that the national movement and 
nationalism were the prerogative of only one class or section—the 
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middle class or the bourgeoisie or Hindus. Whatever the extent of 
the actual disillusionment or participation in the actual movement 
by different social classes or strata or groups at any particular stage, 
the movement represented the interests of the Indian people as a 
whole vis-a-vis colonialism. Thus, to recapitulate, the national 
movement has to be studied as representing the valid or legitimate 
consciousness of the objective reality, i.e. of the developing identity 
in real life of the common interests of the Indian people for modern 
social, economic, political and cultural development, and in parti- 
cular against the common enemy, foreign imperialism, and of the 
need to unite against it in a common struggle. 

Nationalist historians rightly see the national movement as a 
movement of Indian people in both senses of the term. It represent- 
ed the contradiction of the entire Indian people with colonialism, 
that is, the entire Indian people—all classes and strata constituting 
it—suffered from colonialism and needed to overthrow it; and it 
was waged by the Indian people as a whole and not by a particular 
class, class fraction, stratum or group. At the same time, while the 
national movement represented the interests of the people as a whole 
vis-a-vis colonialism, it did so from a class point of view, i.e. as a 
movement of the people it had simultaneously a class character. 

A major weakness of nationalist historians surfaces at this stage. 
Just as the actual national movement tended to ignore or under- 
play internal contradictions, class differentiation and class conscious- 
ness with a view to promoting national unity in the anti-imperialist 
struggle, so have nationalist historians tended to ignore the differ- 
ential impact of colonialism on different social classes and to neglect 
the study of class differentiation, class consciousness and class 
behaviour and their impact on the ideology and class character or 
class content of the national movement. They have seen all Indians 
victims of colonialism, as also its opponents in the same manner and 
to the same extent, at least in the long run. They have assumed 
that the national movement had a ‘pure’ national character which 
had little to do with, or which stood above, class interests and class 
outlooks, While this assumption is most often made implicitly, 
sometimes it also finds overt expression, especially when discussing 
the Gandhian period. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, for example, wrote: 

The Congress then is a National organization that knows no 


difference between British India and Indian India, between one 
Province and another, between the classes and the masses, bet- 
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ween towns and villages, between the rich and the poor, between 
agricultural and industrial interests, between castes and commu- 


nities, or religions.” 


This weakness is, however, more complex than it appears. 
For what is involved here is also the historiographic question of 
how to analyse the class character of a movement. Nationalist his- 
torians ignored the class content of the movement but not the ques- 
tions of its changing social base and the class or social origins and 
life-style of the leaders of the movement. In other words, while open 
to a Marxist critique they are not open toa simplistic critique based 
on old or new elite theories relying on an analysis of the social 
origins of the leaders, or the extent of popular participation in the 
movement. 

This comes out clearly in their treatment of the first or Moderate 
phase of the national movement. They recognize, as the Moderate 
leaders had done, the narrowness of the social reach of Moderate 
politics, They accept that nationalist ideas and movements had 
encompassed not the masses but only a tiny minority, i.e. the narrow 
social stratum of the educated, and even more that Moderate poli- 
tics were geared to the politicization and mobilization of the newly- 
educated middle classes or the educated elite. They also accept that 
nationalist leaders were mostly middle-class men—lawyers, doctors 
and merchants. In his Young India, Lajpat Rai, one of the first 
nationalist historians of the movement, frankly argued: 

The desire for political independence, the sense of shame and 
humiliation born of being a subject race, of being a political 
pariah, must from the nature of things be confined largely to the 
educated middle class. Even the masses could not be expected to 
take a deep interest in the movement for political indepen- 
dence. ... They are easily confused on fundamental issues. This 
is true even in Europe and America. ...The masses are easily 
led astray by governments or by classes in league with govern- 
ments, In every country it is the educated middle class that leads 
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the movement for political independence or for political 

progress. 
At the same time, said Lajpat Rai, ‘the fate of the movement for 
liberty’ depended on their character and ‘the extent and amount of 
their influence over the masses.’ Hence, his criticism was not that 
the nationalist movement was led by ‘the English-educated Indians’ 
but that the leaders made no attempts ‘to reach the masses and 
carry on the propaganda among the people.'”* He sometimes put 
this critique quite strongly: 


The movement was neither inspired by the people nor devised or 
planned by them. It was a movement not from within... . The 
movement lacked the essentials of a popular movement. The 
leaders were not in touch with the people. Perhaps they did not 
even want to come in touch with them. Their propaganda was 
confined to a few English-educated persons, was carried on in 
Englishand was meant for the ears of the authorities rather than 
for the people. The leaders always felt shy of the masses, made 
no efforts to reach them, and systematically discouraged the 
younger men from doing the same... While the people were 
expected to add to the spectacular side of the show by their 
presence in large numbers, by crowded meetings, by cheers and 
applause, they were never given a hand in the movement.” 


Lajpat Rai also criticized the life-style of the Moderate leaders: 
‘The leaders failed to inspire enthusiasm among the people, either 
because of their failure to make sacrifices, or on account of the 
triviality of their sacrifices. Their ordinary life, their income, their 
prosperity, and their luxuries were in no way affected by the move- 
ment.'*%? Why did the Moderates not appeal to the masses? Lajpat 
Rai had three sets of tentative answers: failure of character, fear of 
suppression, and the objective fact that the country was not ready. 
They were ‘too lazy to court’ popular support or ‘too self-centred 
to run the risk involved therein’;*! they thought that ‘they were not 
sufficiently strong and that the movement stood the chance of being 
suppressed’ ;? ‘Or, to be charitable, they thought that the country was 
"Lajpat Rai, Young India, p. 91. 


Ibid., pp. 129-30. Also see p. 180. Emphasis added. 

%bid., p. 130. He added: ‘There were only two exceptions to this, viz» 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Gokhale.’ 

Ibid., p. 180. Also: ‘They had certain political opinions, but not beliefs for 
which they were willing to suffer... . they were not prepared to bear persecu- 
tions, or suffer for their cause” (p. 124). 

2]bid., p. 128. 
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not prepared for an intense movement and considered it better to 
have something rather than nothing. They perhaps wanted to edu- 
cate the country in political methods and bring about a political 
consolidation of all the national forces, before undertaking an 
intensified movement.'5? 

Surendranath Banerjea too, in his A Nation in Making, repeated- 
ly pointed out, often with pride, that the early nationalist associa- 
tions and political activity were representatives of the educated 
middle class.s* 

The theme of the middle-class base of and representation by the 
Moderates was to become the staple of nearly all later nationalist 
historians. Andrews and Mukerji were to write in 1938: ‘The 
strength of the All-India movement lay in the newly educated 
middle classes. . . . The national movement, thus begun by the Con- 
gress, represented both the social aspirations of the middle classes 
in India and also the supreme desire for freedom and racial justice.’ 
And again: ‘At this time the Congress leaders were chiefly concerned 
with obtaining political favours for their own educated classes and 
rebutting the insult and contempt which was levelled at them by 
Englishmen, who treated them as social inferiors.'** R. G. Pradhan, 
M. A. Buch and P. Sitaramayya followed suit.** 

Bisheshwar Prasad also enthusiastically accepts this interpreta- 
tion, including its reincarnated version of the elite theory. Discussing 
the politics of ‘Divine Dispensation’, he argues that while the old 
middle class was reacting violently to colonial rule a ‘new class’, 
a ‘new elite, the rising urban middle class’, which was impressed 
by the prospects of ‘political union of the country’, law and order, 
equality before the law, the new non-arbitrary judicial system, the 
industrial economy and the democratic structure of British polity 
was emerging in the Presidency towns. This class ‘came gradually 
to the forefront and assumed leadership of the Indian community, 
in its thinking and actions.’ However its influence was for a long 
time ‘limited to the metropolitan towns and the western-educated 

"Ibid., pp. 124-5. 

"Banerjea, pp. 41-2, 60-2, 73, 82, 85-6, 98, 106, 145 and so on. Also see 
^- Ç; Mazumdar, pp. 8, 30, 41. 
here ee Mukerji, PP. 158 and 160. They added, quite wrongly, that 

: aordinarily little thought of the exploitation which was going on 
all the While and the ever-increasing misery and poverty of the common people.’ 
Ibid., p. 160. Also see pp. 97, 109-11, 114, 131, 145, 150-1, 157-61, 190. 

“Pradhan, chapter 2, pp. 74, 93; Buch, pp. 165, 167; Sitaramayya, p. 97. 
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community, professional class and the newly emerging affluent 
middle class’. On the other hand the countryside ‘remained 
unaffected by the new ideologies’. It was ‘the ideas and methods 
adopted by the new class’ that ‘governed the character of national 
or freedom struggle.'57 Also, therefore, the national movement in 
this phase promoted political consciousness among the middle 
classes. Moreover, the failure of the Revolt of 1857 ‘left the 
field clear for leadership to be assumed by the Western-educated 
community which composed the new middle class’. This new 
class also opposed during the 1870s the political tendency repre- 
sented by the landlord-dominated political associations because it 
sought an ‘outlet for its feelings’. In particular, its sentiments had 
been hurt by its exclusion from the higher and respectable adminis- 
trative posts. Later, the Congress was founded in 1885 to put 
before the Government ‘the sentiments and views of the educated 
middle class’. The resolutions passed at its first session ‘vividly 
demonstrate its preoccupation with matters affecting the interests 
of the new middle class’. In the later years ‘it was largely the pro- 
fessional classes, lawyers and others, belonging to the educated 
middle class, which exhibited interest in the infant political body.’ 
In general, concludes Bisheshwar Prasad, ‘political consciousness 
was infinitesimal and confined to a small class of Western-educated 
Indians. They had no roots among the large mass of the population, 
and little was done by the Congress leadership to educate the peo- 
ple and derive strength from their support.'*? Amales Tripathi refers 
to the Moderates as a ‘respectable bourgeoisie’ who were ‘as a class 
economic beneficiaries’ of the Raj.” 

A recent historian of the Moderate era, B. R. Nanda, also points 
to the narrow social base of the Moderates and their social origin 
in the new ‘educated class’,?! as also to the elite character of the 
Moderate leadership; only he uses the concept of the elite more 


57B, Prasad, pp. 24-6. Also see p. 42. 

*]bid., pp. 32-41. 

Ibid., p. 47. Echoing Lajpat Rai he added: ‘The educated middle class was 
enamoured of office and had not yet cultivated the virtues of sacrifice; and by 
its training and new cultural traditions which it had adopted, was largely iso- 
lated from the vast mass of the people’ (p. 48). Also see pp. 70-1. 

Tripathi, pp. x and 46 respectively. Also see p. 87. 

"Gokhale, pp. 55, 484, 492. In an earlier work, Nanda had suggested that the 
middle classes formed the social base as well as constituted the leadership of the 
movement until its Gandhian phase. Gandhi, pp. 141, 143-4, 149, 151. 
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correctly in terms of its sociological usage, i.e. he uses it not as a 
blanket term but in the specific sense of ‘the educated elite'.” 
Accepting the evaluative standard of social origin and life-style, he 
also tries to argue that at least G. K. Gokhale, the subject of his 
biography, could not be said to be opposed to the masses and 
favourable to the upper classes. ‘That he should have always felt 
an affinity with the unprivileged millions among his countrymen is 
not surprising; he had himself sprung from them. In his youth, he 
had known the pinch of poverty, and all his adult life he had lived 
simply, almost austerely. .. The sadness of an Indian village... was 
never very far from him.” Tara Chand also accepts that in the 
Moderate phase the national movement affected the middle class 
strata of society and represented their urges and demands.”* 
Nationalist historians accept the narrow or limited social charac- 
ter of the early nationalist leaders in terms of their middle-class 
social base and their middle-class life-style and social origins, but 
not in terms of the political representation of the people or by the 
politico-economic content of the movement they led. The latter two 
are seen in terms of the interests of the Indian people vis-a-vis 
colonialism. The middle-class leaders are seen as patriotic intellec- 
tuals and as spokesmen of the Indian people. The phrase ‘educated 
Indians’ or ‘educated middle class’ suggests a social stratum; but in 
colonial conditions and because of education this stratum was seen 
as having the particular role of formulating the nationalist ideology, 
taking it to the people, creating an organizational structure for its 
spread, creating a movement for its realization, constituting a 
leadership for the movement, and in general representing the inter- 
ests of the Indian people before and against the colonial adminis- 
tration, Educated Indians as intellectuals had acquired the capacity 


Gokhale, pp. 14, 43. Also see pp. 45, 55, 158, 326. 

"]bid,, p. 478. Andrews and Mukerji wrote similarly about Dadabhai 
Naoroji: he was ‘a prophet who felt the wrongs and the sorrows of the poor as 
his own’ (p. 212). 

Tara Chand, vol. II, pp. vi, 109, 211, 461, 467, 525, 527; 11, pp. 42, 127, 130. 
cee B. B. Misra quite closely, Tara Chand defines the middle class as 
talia of zamindars, landlords, moneylenders, merchants, bankers, indus- 

S, Professionals, government servants, and the educated. Zamindars, 
landholders, Well-to-do peasants, moneylenders, and merchants are also des 
cribed as ‘rural capitalists’ or ‘agrarian middle class”: 11, chapter 3; 111, p. 70. 
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for freedom’: 1, p. 69, p lā ed the struggle 
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to analyse colonialism and its consequences, and their life-conditions 
compelled them to do so. It was, therefore, argued the nationalist 
historians, their peculiar task to acquire this understanding and then 
spread it among the mass of illiterate and ignorant people who 
could not go beyond the perceived, empirical reality, but who were 
the chief victims of colonialism.°5 Some nationalist historians use 
the words ‘intelligentsia’ or ‘intellectuals’ explicitly to describe the 
early nationalist leaders;?% others mean the same by the phrase 
‘educated Indians.” For the later period Subhas Bose highlighted 
the role of students and youth in taking the movement forward, 
without seeing them as components of the middle class.°8 As intel- 
lectuals, or as a stratum of the educated, the early leaders are not 
seen by most nationalist historians as an interest group fighting 
politically for their own demands, but as men of dedication and 
patriots who evolved a critique of colonialism and colonial policies 
and in general developed politics from a patriotic or national and 
democratic point of view.” Similarly, the intellectual stratum is 
seen as comprising the spokesmen or leaders of the silent majority 
of the Indian people.! In fact, these were two of the basic assump- 
tions which, even when not explicitly articulated, permeate the 
entire approach of nationalist historians. 

Nationalist writers also note that even when the national move- 
ment was limited by its narrow social base and failure to reach and 
incorporate persons following certain religions or belonging to 


This is the entire spirit of their writing; but see S. N. Banerjea, pp. 200-1; 
Buch, p. 149; Lajpat Rai, p. 91; Pradhan, p. 16; Sitaramayya, chapter 6; 
Nanda, Gokhale, p. 48; T. Chand, 11, pp. vi, 109, 262, 348, 461, 567. 

Buch, p. 255; Pradhan, pp. 16, 18, 45; Andrews and Mukerji, p. 131; 
B. — pp. 31, 37; Nanda, Gokhale, p. 138; T. Chand, 11, pp. 262, 536, 567; 
III, p. 44. 

*Lajpat Rai, p. 91; A. C. Mazumdar, pp. 141, 144-5; Andrews and Mukerji, 
pp. 182-3; B. Prasad, pp. 25ff.; Nanda, Gokhale, pp. 27, 48, 56, 481. R. C. 
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‘the brain of the community.’ Vol. 1, p. 363. 

Bose, pp. 78, 178, 200, 205, 214-18, 227, 230. 

Nanda, Gokhale, pp. 27, 42, 69, 148, 480-1, 484-5; B. Prasad, p. 42; Lajpat 
Rai, p. 91; Buch, pp. 149, 320; Pradhan, p. 16; T. Chand, II, pp. 545, 549, 552; 

III, p. 42. 

10S, N. Banerjea, p. 145; A. C. Mazumdar, pp. 29, 141, 144-6, 152; Pradhan, 
pp. 18, 21-2; G. N. Singh, p. 114; Andrews and Mukerji, PP. 143ff.; Buch, 
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certain regions and castes, it was not sectarian or parochial; it was 
not limited by the ‘interests of any particular caste, community or 
region’; its politics were ‘on a national, secular and progressive 
plane”,!9! 

Since nationalist historians believe that the social character of the 
national movement was partly limited by its narrow middle-class 
social base and the middle-class life-style of its leaders, once (after 
1905) the movement started broadening its social base and acquiring 
popular support, and once its leaders began living spartan lives and 
making personal sacrifices, historians begin to believe that the 
movement gradually changed its character and became a movement 
of the masses. This change, it is suggested, started to take place 
during the Extremist phase.'? In any case, assert nationalist histo- 
rians, the movement completed the transition and became a full- 
fledged movement of the masses and for the masses during the 
Gandhian era. Subhas Bose made this assertion in 1934.1 Andrews 
and Mukerji too made this claim in 1938.1% Bisheshwar Prasad is 
perhaps the most enthusiastic exponent of this view. Gandhi, he 
writes, brought a revolutionary change in the character of the 
freedom struggle.!°5 By taking up the economic demands of peasants 
and workers, he ‘invested it with an economic content.’ Till then 
the movement had ‘confined itself solely to political matters and no 
endeavour was made to relate it with economic interests.’ But if the 
people were to be brought into it, ‘their interests, which were largely 
economic, could not but be identified with the political struggle.’!°° 


11Nanda, Gokhale, pp. 42-43. Also ibid., p. 323; A. C. Mazumdar, pp. 142, 
146, 152; Andrews and Mukerji, pp. 145, 150, 158; Sitaramayya, pp. 30-2; 
T. Chand, III, p. 223. 

'%2Lajpat Rai, p. 158; A. C. Mazumdar, pp. 206, 209, 213-4; S. N. Banerjea, 
pp. 190, 196-9, 232; Pradhan, pp. 70-1, 79-80; T. Chand, m1, pp. 319-20, 326, 
339; B. Prasad, pp. 64, 72-3, 76-9, 82-3; R. C. Majumdar, 11, pp. 17, 19-20, 51, 
366-7, 386. Interestingly Tilak, on the other hand, asserted as late as 1907 that 
the movement did not extend beyond the educated middle class. Tilak, pp. 69- 
73, 382. 

'The Indian Struggle 1920-1934, pp. 74, 103, 120. When discussing the weak- 
Brr: of the Non-Co-operation movement, he did not include limitations of 
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The people thus brought in ‘new motivations and impulses which 
influenced the character of freedom fight.’!07 Under Gandhi’s leader- 
ship, politics become based on the people.' At the same time, 
politics were also now for the masses. ‘Politics was ennobled by 
directing it to the service of the people; and masses became the 
architects of national destiny’. ‘This was the purpose of non-coope- 
ration or Satyagraha’, declares Prasad.!? A little later he reiterates 
that in the Gandhian era the movement had little upper-class bias 
or class content: it was now a movement for the masses. Gandhi's 
political struggles and methods were ‘devised for bringing real 
Swaraj for the peasant, the labourer and the common man, to make 
him economically and socially free, rather than restore political 
power to the upper classes.’!!9 Unlike many other authors, Prasad 
suggests that there was a non-Gandhian wing in the Congress which 
represented the educated middle class. To the latter ‘Swaraj signified 
end of British rule and assumption of power by them.’ In their 
conception of Swaraj, ‘no fundamental change was involved in the 
structure of society, its economic organisation or ideological basis. 
The masses, peasantry and labour had no place in their scheme of 
power-sharing.”!!! Gandhi, says Prasad, was totally different. ‘His 
Swaraj was the ‘poor man’s swaraj, of the downtrodden and the 
destitute.’!!2 He also asserts that the Congress ministries of 1937-9 


that taking up general national or anti-colonial economic demands does not 
amount to imparting an economic content to the movement. That is done only 
when class or sectional or ‘corporate’ demands of the peasants or workers are 
taken up. He and other nationalist historians also assume that the common 
people—the masses—take active part in politics only when their own economic 
or corporate interests are involved and not on the wider basis of politics or 
ideology. Surendranath Banerjea, for example, gave uninhibited expression to 
this view: ‘The masses do not actively associate themselves with any public 
movement unless their own particular interests are vitally concerned.’ The 
Swadeshi movement became popular among the masses, he adds, because it 
‘appealed to their personal interests. They had sense enough to perceive that 
the movement, if successful, would herald the dawn of a new era of material 
prosperity for them’ (pp. 200-1). Tara Chand makes_a similar assumption in 
NI, pp. 126-7. 
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worked for the ‘people’s welfare’ but had to face ‘the uncompro- 
mising opposition of vested interests.”!!3 

P. Sitaramayya had also claimed earlier that the Congress of the 
Gandhian era stood above classes, representing equally the interests 
of all classes and the rich and the poor alike. But above all it repre- 
sented the poor.!!* It was labouring ‘for establishing village leader- 
ship.”!!5 Throughout his work, Sitaramayya emphasizes the need 
for basing the freedom struggle on the masses, especially the rural 
masses, !!6 

One of the reasons why nationalist historians are not able to 
correctly locate the social or class character of the national move- 
ment lies in their effort to do so on the basis of its social base and 
the social origins and life-style of its leadership. Consequently, 
they cannot see the bourgeois aspects of the movement in the Mode- 
rate phase, when the capitalist class constituted neither the main 
nor even a major social base of the movement, and when its leaders 
were not capitalists in social origin or life-style. Therefore they are 
only able to characterize it as a middle-class movement. Similarly, 
during the Gandhian phase the masses undoubtedly constituted 
the main social base of the movement; its leaders did not come 
from the capitalist class; their life-style often approximated that of 
the petty bourgeoisie, while most of the nationalist cadre lived in 
impecunious circumstances. Clearly, then, by this standard the 
social character of the movement was not only not bourgeois, it 


was no longer even middle class. 
It is therefore clear that while the social origins of the leaders, 


their life-style and the character of the participants do powerfully 
affect both the ideology and the programme and policies of a move- 


not independence. It means the consciousness in the average villager that he is 


the maker of his own destiny.... Swaraj is to be attained by educating the 
masses to a sense of their capacity to regulate and control authority’ (pp. 
128-9), 

"bid., p. 130. 
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ment, they do not go far in helping to determine its social or class 
character. This can be better defined by the movement's programme 
and policies. Unfortunately even these would not in themselves 
suffice. The national movement did, from the very beginning, take 
up the people’s demands vis-a-vis colonialism. Later, during the 
twentieth century, its programme and many of its policies increas- 
ingly reflected mass concerns and were directed towards them. That 
it also took up the demands put forward by the middle classes and 
the capitalists would only go to show that it was trying to build a 
united front of all anti-imperialist social classes—something which 
all anti-imperialist movements, however radical and non-bourgeois, 
have tried to do—particularly in the case of an indigenous capital- 
ist class. Not demanding an end to capitalism or their profit-taking 
cannot therefore be a criterion for deciding whether the Indian 
national movement was bourgeois or not. In fact if one goes by the 
letter of the programme or policy, and because the Indian national 
movement as a whole did not take up anti-landlord demands until 
1931, its social character would have to be described as feudal, 
which would be absurd. Hence, while programme and policies can 
give valuable clues regarding the social character of a movement 
and are very important in its determination, they are not enough, 
particularly in the case of an anti-imperialist movement. 

Here the decisive criterion has to be the character of the hege- 
monic ideology. The question we have to answer is: which ideology 
exercised hegemony over the movement? We can illustrate this by 
examining the relationship of the Indian bourgeoisie with the nation- 
al movement and thus throw light on its social character. Clearly, 
it was not a bourgeois movement in the sense of being a movement 
of the bourgeoisie, or being initiated and propelled forward by the 
class itself, or of the bourgeoisie playing a major or dominant role 
either in it or in its leadership, or of representing only or even 
mainly the bourgeoisie’s interests in its programme or policies. The 
social or class character of the national movement can also not be 
discovered in the forms of struggle or in the fact that it made stra- 
tegic retreats or compromises. It was a bourgeois movement in the 
sense that its dominant ideology or social perspective or social visio? 
of a free India was broadly confined within the bounds of a bour- 
geois social order and the parameters of bourgeois social development: 
In fact even the category of a bourgeois national movement 15 
inadequate and misleading since it traditionally tends to suggest 
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the former meanings or at least leaves the door open to them. 
The actual movement can perhaps be best described as a popular, 
people’s anti-imperialist movement under the hegemony of bour- 
geois ideology. This particular description has another merit. It 
points to the fact, almost entirely ignored by historians of the 
movement, that at every stage, particularly from the late 1920s 
to the mid 1940s, it was open to the alternative hegemony of 
socialist ideas and that, in fact, serious contention for hegemony 
occurred between the two ideologies.!!” 

All social classes attempt to hegemonize societies and movements, 
and these attempts are extremely complex. They require a subtle 
and many-sided analysis. The Indian bourgeoisie too worked 
actively, partly by supporting the movement, to ensure that the 
bourgeois ideological hegemony which originated and held sway 
during the Moderate and Extremist periods remained undisturbed 
during the period of mass struggles. Historians have yet to make a 
beginning towards an analysis of this effort and the reasons for its 
success, 

In this respect I would like to very briefly state an alternative 
view of the social character of the Indian national movement. 
Nationalist historians are quite right in holding that it was a move- 
ment of the people in both senses: first, all of them suffered from 
colonialism and all of them needed to overthrow it; and second, 
the movement was organized and waged by the people. The move- 
ment was not initiated or organized by the bourgeoisie taken in the 
twentieth-century sense of the class that owned and controlled 
the means of production. It was initiated by the intelligentsia 
which first perceived the nature of colonialism and the primary 
contradiction. These did not present themselves to experience 
or observation directly, and could not be grasped directly in their 
phenomenal forms. They had therefore to be grasped through 
historical, political, ideological, and intellectual analysis, that is, 
theoretically and through science. Under the leadership of the intel- 
ligentsia the movement was propelled forward by the people and not 
bythe bourgeoisie or even by the big leaders, But the intelligentsia did 
not function in an ideological vacuum. It understood a social situa- 


See S. Gopal (1975), and articles by Aditya Mukherjee, Sashi Joshi, Lajpat 
Jagga, Bhagwan Josh, K. Gopalankutty and Mridula Mukherjee in Bipan 
Chandra (1983). Also see articles by Aditya Mukherjee and Bhagwan Josh in 
this volume. 
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tion and suggested solutions only from a distinct class point of view. 
There is no such thing as the intelligentsia’s ‘own’ non-class or 
above-class social perspective. In India the early nationalist intelli- 
gentsia leadership accepted the perspective of capitalist social deve- 
lopment. Gandhi tried to counterpose to this bourgeois perspective 
the perspective of a peasant-artisan utopia. The attempt was bound 
to fail. During the late 1920s, 1930s and 1940s, left-wing national- 
ists tried to impart a socialist perspective to the Congress-led 
movement. Such an attempt could be made realistically, in part, 
because the intelligentsia still constituted the movement’s leader- 
ship and the petty bourgeoisie formed a decisive element of its 
social base —and the two are always open to alternative hegemonies. 
The left attempt, however, failed and until the end the national 
movement remained: one which represented the interests of all 
Indians vis-à-vis colonialism, but from a bourgeois class point of 
view or a capitalist developmental perspective. In other words it 
remained under bourgeois ideological hegemony. 


Class Adjustment 


In real life the national movement faced the task of integrating the 
anti-imperialist struggle with class demands and class or social 
struggles. The historian of the movement too is faced with the task 
of taking an integral view of these in his research and analysis. 
The problem was not and is not that of counterposing one to the 
other but of relating one to the other, and of integrating and 
conceptualizing the two in an organic manner. I accept the classical 
Marxist notion that in the colonial situation the first, the anti- 
imperialist, struggle was primary and that the second, the social, 
struggle was secondary. The historical task before the Indian 
people was to make a national and not a social revolution because 
colonial rule was not indigenous capitalist or feudal rule but the 
rule of foreign capital. This means that in the face of imperialism 
class struggle was not to be taken to its height or toa level of total 
confrontation but was to be adjusted with all mutually hostile 
classes within colonial society making concessions to one another. 
The classical position in this respect, though initiated by Marx and 
Engels and Lenin,!!8 was fully developed by Mao Ze Dong during 


"Engels, for example, advised the Irish workers in 1872 that ‘their first and 
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the anti-Japanese struggle of the Chinese people: 


To subordinate the class struggle to the present national struggle 
to resist Japan—that is the fundamental principle of the united 
front.... Ina nation which is struggling against a foreign foe, 
the class struggle assumes the form of national struggle, a form 
indicating the consistency of the two. On the one hand, the 
economic and political demands of the classes during the his- 
torical period of national struggle should be based on the 
condition of not disrupting the cooperation of these classes; 
on the other, all the demands of the class struggle should start 
from the requirements of the national struggle.!!? 


And again: 

It is a settled principle that in the anti-Japanese War every- 
thing must be subordinated to the interests of resistance to 
Japan. Therefore the interests of the class struggle must not 
conflict with, but be subordinated to, the interests of the War 
of Resistance. But the classes and class struggle do exist. ... We 
do not deny the class struggle, but adjust it. ... In order to unite 
against Japan we should carry out a suitable policy that can 
adjust the class relations. !?° 


Mao also explained what he meant by class adjustment: 


The workers should demand that the factory owners improve 
their material conditions, but at the same time they should work 
hard in order to facilitate resistance to Japan; the landlords 
should reduce rent and interest, but at the same time the peasants 
should pay rent andinterest to the landlords and unite with them 
against foreign aggression. !2! 


The real task before the historian of the national movement is 
therefore that of studying what happened in respect of class adjust- 
ment, i.e. to study to what extent and in what manner the social 
class struggles were adjusted and class compromises arrived at by 
the national movement in its practice. This would also throw light 


most pressing duty, as Irishmen, was to establish their own national indepen- 
dence.’ In 1882 he argued that Ireland and Poland, as colonized nations, ‘have 
not only the right but even the duty to be nationalistic before they become 
internationalistic, ... They are most internationalistic when they are genuinely 
nationalistic.” In 1888 he suggested that the emergence of ‘a purely socialistic 
movement’ would have to ‘await the successful outcome of the national struggle 
and agrarian revolution’ (pp. 323, 332, 343, respectively). 
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on the class character of the national movement. This would also 
then in part be evaluated, not on the basis of the subordination of 
the secondary social contradictions to the primary anti-imperialist 
contradiction which was necessary, but on the basis of the manner 
in which class struggle is provided for within the parameters of 
colonial society and the anti-imperialist struggle, and of the nature 
of the class adjustments actually made or proposed.!?? 

In the concrete practice of the national movement, the National 
Congress tended till 1918 to ignore the very problem of class struggle 
and its integration with the nationalist struggle, though it took up 
not only general Indian interests vis-à-vis colonialism but also such 
economic issues affecting the people as the reduction of land revenue 
and salt tax, the reduction of liquor consumption, the raising of 
the lower limits for income-tax liability, the protection and encour- 
agement of Indian industries (including handloom cloth and other 
handicraft industries), and the spread of education and health 
services, 

After 1918 the Congress leadership began to take cognizance of 
class questions and consciously promoted a policy of class adjust- 
ment. Since 1918, Gandhi had organized trade union activities or 
organized and aided peasant struggles against the colonial state. 
The culmination was in 1930 when he suggested that the zamindars 
should remit fifty per cent of the rent while the tenants should 
pay the remainder. But in general his efforts were not geared to 
getting relief to the peasantry from their rent-burden.!?? In the early 
1920s C. R. Das built up a complex approach towards the working 
class; he simultaneously encouraged it to form organizations of its 
own and to organize trade union struggles, and opposed the ideo- 
logy of class struggle. He urged the Congress to take up the work 
of labour and peasant organization. He advocated class concilia- 
tion and class adjustment on the basis of every class fighting for its 
own interests, but in such a manner that unreasonable demands 
were not made and the different class interests were integrated 
with the basic national interest in the building of a broad 
multi-class national movement.'24 Others in the Congress were also 


"Comparative history would provide useful insights in this respect. A study 
of and comparison with the anti-imperialist movements of China, Vietnam and 
the Portuguese colonies of Africa would prove quite instructive. 

See Bipan Chandra (1979), pp. 346-9. 

‘See R. Chatterji, pp. 160-77. 
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beginning to see the need for this to promote the interests of labour 
and peasants within the framework of class adjustment. In 1926 
the Gauhati Congress passed a resolution, moved by Motilal 
Nehru, referring to the need for ‘carrying out constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress with special reference . .. to the organisa- 
tion of labour, both industrial and agricultural, the adjustment of 
relations between employers and workmen, and between landlords 
and tenants ... ’!25 In his Presidential Address to the Congress in 
1928, Motilal Nehru criticized the government for supporting emplo- 
yers in the name of anti-communism and suppressing labour by 
resorting to ‘shooting and violence’. He further said: ‘The Congress 
can no longer afford to ignore these deplorable happenings and the 
time has arrived when the Congress should actively intervene and 
take steps to secure the just demands of labour and take it upon 
itself to strengthen their organisation as part of the work of national 
consolidation.”!?6 

The National Congress adopted a full-fledged programme of 
class adjustment, amelioration of the social condition of the wor- 
kers and peasants, and of their organization for carrying out eco- 
nomic struggles at its 1931, 1934 and 1936 sessions. Gandhi too 
began to respond to the changing political climate. He still stood 
for class adjustment, but the centre of gravity of the adjustment he 
advocated was beginning to shift leftwards from his more conserva- 
tive position of the 1920s. In the late 1930s he began to soft-pedal 
his theory of trusteeship and accepted the need for a policy of land 


to the tiller.!?7 
Distinct right and left wings developed in the Congress during 


the 1930s. While going along with the general pro-labour and pro- 
peasant programmatic statements of the Congress as a whole, the 
right wing tried to underplay them, seldom took organizational 
steps to implement them, and obstructed and even opposed such 
efforts by others. It tended to oppose all-worker peasant militancy 
in the name of national unity and to portray the development 
of class struggle as a threat to the unified national movement. 
Above all it was unable to conceive of national development in 
terms other than those of capitalist development; it therefore 
continued to uphold the bourgeois developmental perspective before 

Quoted in ibid., p, 154. 

"Ouoted in ibid., p. 155. 

127Bipan Chandra (1979), pp. 349-50. 
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the national movement. The left wing, which had by the mid 
1930s become a significant trend among the intelligentsia, the 
politically articulate among the workers and peasants, and the 
younger cadre of the national movement understood the impor- 
tance and undertook the organization of the class struggles of 
peasants and workers, promoted peasant unions (kisan sabhas) and 
trade unions, and propagated ideas of land reform and socialism. 
The Left did not, however, fully understand how to integrate the 
national and class struggles in practice because of its failure to 
formulate and practise alternate conceptions of nationalism and the 
adjustment of the conflicting interests of social classes.!?8 Its efforts 
to do so were limited to such mechanical means as collective 
affiliation of kisan sabhas and trade unions to the Congress, opposi- 
tion to participation in elections and to office acceptance, taking 
advantage of the Congress ministries to push peasants’ and workers’ 
struggles around economic demands, broad assertions that true 
freedom or Swaraj would mean workers’ and peasants’ raj, the 
perpetual demand for political militancy and initiation of mass 
movement against imperialism, and so on. The Congress right wing 
had little difficulty in disposing off such crude efforts. 

The viewpoint of the Congress left wing is not represented among 
nationalist historians,'?? who usually adopt the political-ideological 
position of the Congress Right and do not take up class aspects of 
the anti-imperialist struggle. In fact they do not possess a concept 
of class struggle in history and, as shown earlier, have not advanced 
beyond the elements of the elite concept. Often, they readily assume 
that class adjustments advocated or made by the Congress leader- 


'28Tn fact the Indian Left lacked a complex understanding of the class struggle 
itself, especially when waged on the ideological-political terrain. It understood 
class struggle in its most simplistic, one-dimensional and reductionist form, A-A 
of conflict around economic-corporate demands and issues. 

One exception is Subhas Bose who, however, is seldom able to raise the 
problem meaningfully or deal with it adequately. Except rarely, he defines left- 
ism not in social terms nor in terms of how class struggle was to be adjusted, 
but mostly in terms of political militancy, forms of struggle, and activism 
(pp. 39-40, 46, 164, 167, 218, 244-5, 283-4, 363, 409, 411), and of a purer 
definition of the goal of the movement in terms of full freedom (pp. 205-6, 
220-2, 244-5), or, at the most, though very rarely, of a quite vague socialist 
visionZof post-independence India (pp. 433-4; also pp. 45, 412, 428-9, 434): 
Whenever he deals with the question of class adjustment, he condemns any 
effort to make such an adjustment as a right-wing effort which was unworkable 
in practice (pp. 408-9, 413-14). 
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ship were in the interests of the people.'*? Consequently they do 
not try to ask the question or explain how and why India became 


a capitalist state and society in 1947.!5! 


Concluding Remarks 


Nationalist historians have brought out some of the more important 
aspects of the national movement. They have perceived its founda- 
tion as the ‘also propelling’ factor in the central contradiction between 
the Indian people and colonialism, even though most of them have 
done so through Whiggish eyes. They have shown a certain under- 
standing of the process of the nation-in-the-making, though they 
have failed to grasp the many complexities of the process. They 
have seen the national movement as a popular mass movement—a 
movement involving millions of Indian people fighting for national 
liberation from imperialism—but they have neglected a study of the 
differential role of different social classes and of the actual processes 
of mass mobilization and organization. Their major failure has been 
an inability to grasp the class aspects of Indian society (and the 
implication this had for the national movement), even while legiti- 
mately underlining the unity of all Indians in their struggle against 
imperialism. 

Nationalist historiography of the national movement arose and 
developed before 1947, partly as a component of the national 
movement and partly to meet the challenge of contemporary impe- 
rialist efforts to legitimize colonialism. This was being done by 
portraying the national movement as historically illegitimate, as a 
creation of disgruntled educated Indians or the upper classes and 
upper castes, with a view to appropriating the right to displace the 
‘neutral’ colonial authorities in order to be able to exploit the 
‘hapless’ Indian masses.'3? Because of the control of the colonial 
state over the educational system, the nationalist approach arose 


120A, C, Mazumdar, p. 152; Sitaramayya, p. 30; Nanda, Gokhale, p. 485; 
B. Prasad, pp. 114-16. 
ace To answer why after 1947 things have not turned out the way Gandhi 
kind Bisheshwar Prasad wrote in the early 1960s that it was all because self- 
back Sp eee the Congress and because ‘Congress leadership has turned its 
ac] ot Ose ideals which inspired the organisation’. ‘Are We True to 
Gandhi?’, Enquiry, Delhi, no. 6 
12Cf. S. Gopal (1978), pi : + 
, P. 6; Ravinder Kumar, pp. 2-3; B 
(1979), pp. 1f. and 27587 aoe ae 
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outside the academic stream and suffered from certain technical 
and methodological weaknesses and ideological blindspots. Its 
strong point was its capacity to understand the basic historical 
thrust of the movement. This enabled it to occupy a far higher 
historiographic ground than its contemporary British imperialist 
academic or non-academic writing on the subject. While post- 
1947 nationalist academic historians have retained this positive 
feature or higher ground, they have failed to outgrow the 
limitations of the approach, especially in terms of scientific 
vigour. They have also tended to continue to ignore aspects 
other than those of national unity in confrontation with imperialism 
as being of little concern or significance, thus lending their writing 
a certain narrowness of social and political vision. Consequently 
they have rapidly tended to reach a historiographic dead-end—from 
which some of them have tried to get out without success—by 
trying to graft in an eclectic fashion other historiographic outlooks 
and more modern methodologies to their basic nationalist approach. 
The failure of Tara Chand’s massive effort to throw any fresh light 
on the national movement or to make it come alive shows that the 
nationalist historical approach has now to be superseded or trans- 
cended with the aid of new methods of research and a widening 
of the historian’s vision. But this transcendence has to be in the 
dialectical sense. The nationalist approach has not to be negated 
in toto but gone beyond by incorporating and absorbing its positive 
features, as for example has been done by some historians who are 
Marxists or have been deeply influenced by the Marxist approach. 
But this cannot be done by reincarnating the historiographically 
bankrupt and regressive imperialist approaches of yesterday— 
however well-researched and dressed up they are in the garb of 
modern methodology or spurious radicalism—which ignore both the 
central contradiction with imperialism and question the legitimacy 
as also the popular character of the actual national movement, 
and which tend to rationalize foreign rule by more indirect methods 
than in the past. These historians miss even those central historical 
features of the situation that were correctly grasped by nationalist 
historians, !33 


"For critiques of the latter-day imperialist historical writing on the nation 
al movement, see S. Gopal (1977), Mridula Mukherjee, S. Bhattacharya, Tapan 
Raychaudhuri, Ravinder Kumar, V. N. Datta, and Jayant Prasad. 
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The Indian Capitalist Class: Aspects 
ofits Economic, Political and 


Ideological Development in the 
Colonial Period, 1927-47 


ADITYA MUKHERJEE 


One of the most striking features of post-World War I colonial 
India was the extent to which the Indian capitalist class constituted 
itself as a class. It emerged not only as an economic category with 
a growing independent base for capital accumulation, but was also 
able to organize itself on an all-India basis, successfully subordi- 
nating various intra-class conflicts as well as its short-term class 
interests to the long-term interests of the class as a whole. It became 
constituted politically as ‘a class for itself? and developed a hegemo- 
nic ideology vis-a-vis other classes and the nation. The fact that the 
capitalist class was ahead of any other class in India in almost all 
these aspects played an important part in determining the nature and 
course of the anti-imperialist movement in India, which significantly 
ended with the establishment of an independent bourgeois order. 
However, contemporary political analysis as well as later writings 
have misjudged the position of the Indian capitalist class on almost 
all these aspects, leading to an erroneous characterization of the 
class and its relationship with imperialism, the national movement 
and other classes. This essay will survey the existing literature, par- 
ticularly the more recent works on this subject in so far as they 
This essay was first read at the annual session of the Indian History Congress 


at Kurukshetra University i 
A y in December 1982, and at the Nehru Memoria 
Museum and Library, New Delhi, in April 1983. e 
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comment on some of these aspects of the growth of the Indian capi- 
talist class. In the process I will point out my differences and 
suggest alternate approaches or hypotheses as they emerge from my 
own research. 


I The Economic Bases 


A colonial capitalist class cannot be characterized, nor its position 
derived as either national or comprador, anti-imperialist or colla- 
borationist, simply on the basis of its economic position and that of 
the colonial economy vis-a-vis the metropolitan bourgeoisie and the 
world capitalist system, respectively. The position of the class is 
equally importantly determined on the basis of its specific historical 
evolution at the levels of its political and ideological consciousness 
and practice.! There is in fact the possibility—as appears to be the 
case for the Indian bourgeoisie, as well as perhaps the Indian 
national movement—of the class and the movement being politi- 
cally and ideologically very advanced, in a sense ‘overdeveloped’ 
or ‘overdetermined’, as compared to the ‘objective’ economic bases. 


1, , class defines itself as in fact, it eventuates.’ E. P. Thompson, ‘Eighteenth 
Century English Society’, Social History, vol. 3, no. 2, May 1978. See also 
Nicos Poulantzas, Classes in Contemporary Capitalism, London, 1975, pp. 70-1, 
for a similar view. I have argued elsewhere that an objective situation of weak- 
ness of the colonial bourgeoisie may not necessarily produce a class which 
accepts a dependent status but, on the contrary, may produce a class which 
makes spirited attempts politically and otherwise to break out of its dependent 
status and to develop independently. The reverse may also be true where a rela- 
tively economically strong class may remain backward ideologically and politi- 
cally and therefore accept a relatively greater dependent status than would a 
politically advanced but economically weak class. Further, if only a one to one 
relationship is seen, where the economic base reflects only its own image 
(which is in a sense predetermined) at the political-ideological level, then 
there is little possibility of socio-economic change on the basis of political and 
ideological intervention. This would be crude economic determinism. An 
example of how a simple link cannot be made between a weak economic posi- 
tion and surrender to imperialism is seen in the case of the Indian capitalist 
class which in the 1920s and '30s, when its position was relatively weak, remain- 
ed totally opposed to foreign capital, but in the 1940s, having somewhat conso- 
lidated its economic strength and being certain of being able to use the weight 
of the imminent independent national state against foreign domination, becam® 
willing to make concessions and enter into agreements with foreign capital. See 
Aditya Mukherjee, Indian Capitalist Class and Foreign Capital’, Studies in 
History (SIH), vol. 1, no. 1, Jan.-June 1979, pp. 106, 143-4. 
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To put it in other words, the process of the formation of the ‘class 
for itself? could push far ahead of the process of the emergence of 
‘the class in itself’—though the former was inextricably linked up 
with and dialectically determined by the latter. 

All this is not to deny the crucial importance of the economic 
position of the class vis-a-vis foreign capital and the metropolitan 
economy, but merely to put it in a broader perspective. 

Recent writings of radical left scholars like Samir Amin, A. K. 
Bagchi, A. Gunder Frank, Hamza Alavi, Ernest Mandel, etc. impli- 
citly assume that colonial economies or even post-colonial peri- 
pheral economies, after achieving political independence, necessarily 
developed in a way which led to the further structuring in a depen- 
dent fashion of these economies and their bourgeoisie, making it 
impossible for them to break out of this dependent status without 
opting out of the world capitalist system altogether.? This task 
naturally could not be performed by the colonial bourgeoisie.” This 
formulation is generally made on the basis of the experience of 
certain colonies and neo-colonies of Latin America, Africa, etc. 
with specific growth patterns, and then is sought to be generalized 
for all colonies. The study of the actual historical evolution of the 
colonial economy and colonial bourgeoisie (in the case of the latter, 
particularly its political and ideological evolution) of a country such 
as India, which demonstrates a different tendency, is not even 
attempted. Indian communist thinking since as early as the 1920s 
also more or less fell into the same pattern and made similar 
assumptions, and therefore naturally diagnosed the inevitability of 
the bourgeoisie’s ‘sell out’ to imperialism, arguing that the struggle 


2See Samir Amin, Accumulation on a World Scale, New York, 1974, pp. 33ff. 
Hamza Alavi, ‘The Structure of Colonial Social Formation’, July 1979, Mimeo- 
graphed, and ‘India and the Colonial Mode of Production’, Economic and 
Political Weekly (EPW), vol. x, nos. 33-5, Aug. 1975, Ernest Mandel, Marx, 
Economic Theory, London, 1962, p. 480; A. K. Bagchi, Private Investment in 
India, 1900-1939, Cambridge, 1972, ch. 14, and ‘Foreign Capital and Economic 
Development in India, A schematic view’, in Gough and Sharma (ed.), 
imperialism and Revolution in South Asia, New York, 1973. A detailed criti- 
que of the views of these authors in relation to the Indian experience will have 
to ck another occasion. 

Samir Amin would see the emerging class struggle to be between the peri- 
pheral proletariat and the metropolitan bourgeoisie. The conflict of the colonial 
bourgeoisie with the metropolitan bourgeoisie is thus ignored, the former bein 
seen as an adjunct of the latter. See Amin, pp. 25, 33ff. 
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for national liberation could, in such a situation, only be led by the 
working class.* 

However, when we actually examine the developments in colonial 
India, especially since World War I, we find that there were significant 
changes occurring in the Indian economy and a certain measure of 
economic development was taking place—albeit in spite of and in 
opposition to colonialism—which enabled the Indian capitalist class 
to grow and establish a considerable independent economic base 
for capital accumulation even within the colonial period, and ona 
qualitatively bigger scale since independence.> The economic post- 
tion at least, did not appear to preclude the possibility of the emer- 
gence of a national bourgeoisie. On the contrary it pointed in the 


opposite direction. . M 
Let us look briefly at some of these developments. First, a major 


and generally undisputed development in the Indian economy in 
the twentieth century was the initiation of a rapid phase of import 
substitution in most of the major consumer-goods industries and 
certain capital-goods industries, a process which began in the early 
twentieth century, picked up by World War I and the 1920s, got 4 
major push in the 1930s and the World War II period, and took a 
quantum leap in the years following independence. In any case by 
1939 India was more or less self-sufficient in its major consumer- 
goods requirements. Most importantly, the bulk of this process 
occurred under the aegis of independent indigenous capital. 

Second, apart from import substitution, there was a growing 
tendency towards inward orientation, with indigenous producers 
who were earlier producing for export shifting towards the home 
market, a good example being the cotton textile industry.” 

Third, while the total volume of India’s international trade since 


World War I showed a general decline, its internal trade in many 
items increased considerably.’ 


“See Aditya Mukherjee, ‘The Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties, 1926-30: An 
Aspect of Communism in India’, in Bipan Chandra (ed.), The Indian Left: Cri- 
tical Appraisals, New Delhi, 1983. F 

5] will here, for lack of space, give a very brief and illustrative resume of the 
economic development during the colonial period and leave out any discussion 
of the post-independence developments. i 

«See for example Subramanian and Homfray, Recent Social and Economi? 
Trends in India, Delhi, 1946, pp. 48-50. 

TA. K. Bagchi, Private Investment in India, chs. 3 and 7. 

*Subramanian and Homfray, pp. 45, 51. 
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Fourth, there was in this period, for a multiplicity of reasons, a 
rapid shift of traditional ‘pre-capitalist’ accumulation in trade, 
merchant-usury, landlordism, etc., to industrial capital. While many 
of the princes financed big industry, a lot of merchant-usury capi- 
tal went into smaller enterprises.” 

Fifth, as compared to the pre-World War I period, in the post- 
war period upto 1945 there was a gradual but consistent shift in 
the pattern of foreign trade, with the proportion of manufactured 
goods in the total exports showing a significant increase and in the 
total imports showing an even more significant decrease. Converse- 
ly, the proportion of raw materials in the total exports showed a 
definite decrease and the proportion of the raw materials and capi- 
tal goods (as opposed to consumer goods) in the total imports 
showed a comparative increase.!° There was here a definite tendency 
towards the reversal of India’s traditional colonial pattern of foreign 
trade,!! suggesting a not inconsiderable amount of indigenous 
industrial growth. 

Sixth, contrary to traditional belief,!? the actual net inflow of 
foreign capital to India was never very large and virtually insigni- 
ficant in the form of industrial investments. Most foreign capital 
in the twentieth century came in the form of loans to meet the 
balance-of-payment deficits caused not in a small measure by the 
unilateral transfers made to the metropolis in the form of home 
charges and debt servicing, or the interest charges and dividends 
accruing due to earlier foreign loans and investments. In fact if 
one pits the outflows on current account due to interest, dividends 
and home charges against the net inflow due to foreign borrowing 
on the capital account, one would find that there was an outflow 
of capital from India virtually throughout the colonial period 
and certainly since World War I.! However, even if one considers 
only the flows in the capital account, it is again seen that foreign 


See for example A. I. Levkovsky, Capitalism in India, Delhi, 1966, pp. 319 
and 233ff. 
ee L. Varshney, ‘Foreign Trade’, in V. B. Singh (ed.), Economic History of 
nas 1857-1956, Bombay, 1965; and Subramanian and Homfray, p. 47. 
However, if a static view is taken at any point of time, the structure of 
foreign trade was still clearly colonial. 
It was assumed that the imperialism of the third stage necessarily meant 
massive foreign investment in the colonies. 
"See A. K. Bagchi, Private Investment in India, p. 160 and A. K Banerji 
India’s Balance of Payments, Bombay, 1963, pp. 195, 200. ` V 
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capital inflow fell off after the spurt of the early 1920s, and by the 
early 1930s Indian repayments, repatriation of foreign debt and 
earlier foreign investments exceeded fresh investmenis, i.e. there 
was a net outflow of foreign capital.!* The process of repatriation 
which began in the early 1930s picked up after 1935, and with the 
onset of World War II both repatriation of sterling public debt and 
retirement of private foreign loans and investments increased 
rapidly.!” It was in fact during World War II that India ceased to 
be a debtor country and by the end of the War had accumulated 
as credit against Britain a whopping sterling balance of nearly 
1500 crores.!6 Not only did the growing dependence on the London 
money market cease, the economy had in fact acquired a major 
bargaining position. 

Further, areas in which traditional foreign capital (in the sense 
of European-controlled business in India, the investments even here 
being largely internally raised) dominated—e.g. plantations, jute, 
foreign trade, etc.—underwent a relative stagnation after World 
War I for a variety of reasons, and simultaneously a dual process of 
repatriation and Indianization (first ownership and gradually control 
was moving into Indian hands) set in. On the other hand the intru- 
sion of the new type of foreign capital in the form of direct invest- 
ments by multinational corporations, which began in the early 
1930s and 1940s, remained very small till independence!” compared 
to the rapid growth of indigenous enterprise in this period. Though 
such investments did increase considerably post-independence, they 
were kept under strict control and never allowed to acquire a 
dominant position in the country.!* 

Last, the Indian capitalist class, through a process of economic 
and political struggle and by taking advantage of the two wars and 


See A. K. Banerji. 

sIbid., and M. Kidron, Foreign Investments in India, London, 1965, pp. 53ff. 

"Statement of Sterling Balances of RBI, Purshottamdas Thakurdas Papers 
(PT Papers), Fl. 381, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library (NMML), New 
Delhi. Ņ 

"Their role is sometimes greatly exaggerated, seeing in them the ushering i" 
of ‘dependent capitalism’. A. K. Bagchi, ‘Foreign Capital. . sk a 

“See, V. Kelkar, ‘India and the World Economy, A Search for Self-reliant? ’ 


NCAER Workshop on Technology, 1980; Arun Bose, 'Foreign Capital’, * 
V. B. Singh, ed. 
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the great Depression," as well as the specific crisis faced by British 
imperialism in this period, was able to significantly increase its hold 
over the Indian economy in opposition to foreign capital between 
1914 and 1947. This was achieved chiefly through the following three 
processes: (a) by entering new areas almost exclusively and account- 
ing for the overwhelming proportion of the new investments made 
since the 1920s, e.g. in sugar, cement, paper, heavy chemicals, iron 
and steel, etc.;2° (b) by edging out or encroaching upon in greater 
or smaller degree the various traditional areas of European influence 
and dominance, e.g. banking, life-insurance, jute, textiles, (partially) 
shipping, foreign trade, coal, tea, etc.;?! (c) through faster growth— 
in terms of investment-and output—of areas where Indian capital 
dominated, as opposed to those where European interests were 
dominant (the latter by and large tending to stagnate in our period), 
e.g. cotton vs. jute, Bombay and other interior regions vs. Bengal 
and the metropolitan centres, home market-oriented industries 
vs. export-oriented industries like jute, plantations, etc., internal 
trade vs. foreign trade, and so on.2? 

A study by the Gokhale Institute in 1951 clearly shows that the 
control of Indian capital in the larger industries in India extended 
rapidly in comparison to European control between 1915/16 and 
1937, and between 1937 and 1943/4.2? By 1944 Indian private capital 
controlled about 62 per cent of the larger industrial units employing 
1000 or more workers, and about 58 per cent of the labour force in 
such factories. The corresponding figures for British private capital 
were 27 percent and 32 per cent. Indian capital thus controlled 
more than twice the number of the larger units controlled by British 
capital and slightly less than twice the labour force employed in 
such factories.** However, while Indian capital appeared to domi- 
nate the larger establishments, these constituted only 4.7 per cent 


19Bipan Chandra, ‘Coloniai ism and Modernisation’, in Nationalism and 
Colonialism in Modern India, New Delhi, 1979. 

Bagchi, Private Investment, chs. 3 and 6, particularly, pp. 83ff, 192ff; Rajat 
Ray, Industrialisation in India, Growth and Conflict in the Private Corporate 
Stūra 1914-1947, New Delhi, 1979, ch. 3. 

Kg ch. 2, and Bagchi, Private Investment, chs. 7-13. 

S agchi, pp. 8311, 433ff. 

Gokhale Institute, Notes on the Rise of Business Communities in India, New 
York, 1951. x 

"Ibid., and Ajit Roy, Indian Monopoly Capital, Calcutta, 1953, pp. 18-20. 

The share of non-British foreign capital was not very significant. 
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of the total factory units and employed 57 per cent of the labour 
force.25 In the rest of the factories, representing 95.3 per cent of 
the total units and employing 43 per cent of the labour force, Indian 
control was absolute.” This made the total Indian share in the 
modern factory industry, including the small-scale industry, very 
high indeed.” 

The political and economic significance of total Indian control 
over the small-scale sector has been generally ignored. Recent works 
show that despite a much faster rate of growth of large-scale manu- 
facturing compared to the small-scale sector, the income generated 
from the small-scale sector was larger than that generated in large- 
scale manufacturing till as late as 1941.28 Besides, the fixed invest- 
ments and total capital employed in certain sectors like flour mills 
(rarely noticed, these were entirely Indian) was far greater than that 
employed in areas such as woollens, soap, glass, matches, basic 
chemicals, etc.” Politically, too, the fact that the entire small-sector 
was Indian-owned (in contrast with other colonies like Egypt and 
Indonesia where it was Greek, Syrian and Chinese) has interesting 
connotations regarding the size, strength and politics of the indi- 
genous national bourgeoisie. 

Estimates of the rough share of Indian capital in the domestic 
market have also been made. On the eve of independence the share 
of foreign enterprise in the total gross output of Indian industry 
was only 25 per cent.2° Since roughly half of it was for export, one 
can say that about 12.5 per cent of the internal market was covered 


Ajit Roy, p. 2. 

*Īn a rather generous estimate for 1947, Shirokov calculated that foreign 
companies owned 8.4 per cent of the enterprises and employed 24.3 per cent of 
the total labour force in organized industry, and in the bigger enterprises 
(employing more than 1000 workers) the corresponding foreign shares were 30.2 
per cent and 38.2 per cent. Also, by 1948, foreign companies controlled at best 
about 25 per cent of the total investments in private industry, leaving a rather 
large share for Indian investment. G. K. Shirokov, Industrialisation in India, 
Moscow, 1973, pp. 47-8. 

Jn fact exclusion of the small sector, as well as dependence on sources relat- 
ing to metropolitan areas where foreign capital dominated, often give a mis- 
Jeading picture of the overall control and influence of foreign capital. See for 
example Rajat Ray, p. 43ff. 

228, Sivasubramaniam, ‘Income from the Secondary Sector in India, 1901 
Indian Economic % Social History Review, October-December 1977. 

*Levkosky, table xxXII, p. 287. 

"Shirokov, pp. 48-9. 
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by foreign enterprises in India. If to this are added the foreign 
imports, then foreign capital, outside and within India combined, 
controlled not more than 27 or 28 per cent of the domestic market.*! 
This left about 72 to 73 per cent of the domestic market for indigen- 
ous enterprise. 

In the financial sphere also, where earlier European capital was 
supreme, the Indian bourgeoisie made massive inroads. While in 
1914 foreign banks held 70 per cent of the deposits, by 1937 they 
held 57 per cent, and by 1947 a mere 17 per cent.52 In the 1940s 
Indian companies showed rapid growth in the insurance business 
as well, especially in life insurance. Also, the assets and paid up 
capital of the larger Indian companies expanded rapidly towards 
the end of our period, leaving the top European houses far 
behind.*3 

Perhaps the huge financial accumulations that the Indian capita- 
lists were making through speculation in goods, bullion, shares, 
etc. during the two World Wars represented windfall gains which, 
in a sense, shortened the usually long period of primary accumu- 
lations, necessary before the shift to industry was possible (especially 
as the traditional accumulations in banking and foreign trade were 
largely destroyed with the coming of the British), rather than acted 
as constraints on the development of industrial capitalism. However, 
given the constraints put by the colonial state and structure, Indian 
capitalists were unable to fully utilize these accumulations for the 
expansion of their production base,'* especially through new invest- 
ments, a large part of these accumulations being used up, especially 
in the 1940s, to rapidly buy up existing European companies. In 


“Ibid. 

32K idron, p. 42, and Gokhale Institute. 

33[n 1946, the total assets of the houses of Tata, Dalmia-Jain and Birla were 
Rs 600 crores, while those of the three largest European companies, Andrew 
Yule, Bird Heilgers and Martin Burn (Indo-British) were only 74 crores, 
Similarly, between 1939 and 1948, the paid up capital of Tata and Birla 
increased from Rs 21 million and Rs 11.5 million to Rs 364 million and Rs 
206.1 million respectively. While, apart from these, two other Indian companies 
had crossed the 100 million mark by 1948, there was only one European 
company, Bird Heilgers with Rs 116.7 million, which had managed to do so 
Shirokov, P. 49; B. R. Tomlinson, ‘Foreign Private Investment in India, 1920- 
Ms ie Asian Studies, vol. 12, pt. 4, October 1978. 

The capitalists through the FICCI repeatedly castigated the colonial 
government for not allowing them to expand into various areas of production 
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fact one of the crucial problems faced by the Indian capitalists was 
of *realization'—it was not the shortage of resources but how to 
create conditions for converting the available resources into produc- 
tive investment which bothered them.*> 

The various factors listed above suggest that what are considered 
some of the typical disarticulating features of a colonial economy*® 
were, to an extent, howsoever hesitatingly, getting reversed, even 
within the overarching colonial structure. First, there was a growing 
tendency towards surplus value being appropriated through exten- 
ded reproduction in the colony. This was being accumulated and 
invested by an independent indigenous bourgeoisie, though within 
the constraints of a colonial economy.27 Second, there was a growing 
tendency towards indigenous industry being articulated with indi- 
genous agriculture and the home market. Third, the hold of foreign 
capital was declining and the indigenous bourgeoisie had gradually 
acquired a dominating position in the indigenous production sphere, 
as well as the home market. Last, the colonial economy, like the 
indigenous bourgeoisie, had acquired a minimal strength and bar- 
gaining position vis-à-vis the metropolitan centre (note for example 
the shift from a country weighed down by huge debts to accumula- 
tion of large foreign exchange balances, and the colonial bourgeoisie’s 
ability to bargain effectively while associating with foreign capital 
in setting up enterprises,*? or while negotiating trade agreements 
with Britain).*° 


See Aditya Mukherjee, ‘Indian Capitalist Class...’, p. 133. One may 
perhaps show a linkage between the more belligerent phases of Indian capitalists 
vis-à-vis the colonial government and their unrealized accumulations. 

36See Hamza Alavi, 1979, and S. Amin, pp. 15ff. 

37As opposed to extended reproduction not taking place in the colony oF 
extended reproduction occurring in the colony, though surplus value was 
appropriated by a metropolitan bourgeoisie and invested in the metropolitan 
countries. 

"The typical colonial feature of colonial agriculture being articulated with 
metropolitan industry, and the home market with metropolitan industry, Was 
showing a decline. 

39See Aditya Mukherjee in S/H. 

“The early twentieth century, when the Indian capitalist class was dependent 
on the British umbrella to protect its foreign markets (for example in China)» 

contrasts sharply with the 1930s when the Indian capitalists with their inwa" 
orientation and greater control over the home market could reject the ottaw4 
Trade Agreement, partially the Modi-Lees Pact, and bargain strongly in the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement of 1937-9, which also they ultimately rejected: 
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Thus the Indian economy and the Indian bourgeoisie were ina 
much stronger position compared to most other colonies on the 
eve of independence. In any case, some prejudices apart, India 
at that moment did not appear to be in the most opportune phase 
for the ushering in of ‘dependent capitalism’ of the neo-colonial 
type. 
Having said all this, it is necessary to clarify that all the develop- 
ments listed above which suggest the growth of a certain level of 
independent capitalism within the colonial structure did not occur 
asa result of colonialism, nor were produced by colonialism 
itself—on the contrary they were a product of the space wrenched 
from it. It is easily demonstrable that all the above developments 
occurred, to list some of the causes, either (a) in struggle, political 
and economic, against imperialism, whether through the national 
movement, legislative assemblies, business chambers or directly by 
entrepreneurs, as in shipping, or (b) when the grip of imperialism 
weakened or loosened due to world factors autonomous to the logic 
of the colonial system, such as the World Wars and the Depression, 
or (c) when the principal metropolis lost out in competition to other 
metropolitan centres and preferred to permit indigenous enterprise 
in the colony to grow rather than allow other foreign powers to 
capture the colonial market, for example protection to cotton, 
iron and steel, matches and sugar being related to competition from 
Japan, Belgium, Germany, Sweden, and Java (a Dutch colony), or 
(d) due to the inner contradictions of colonialism itself—for example 
the increasing need for revenue from the colony could no more be 
met from a by now stagnating or even declining agriculture but had 
to be met through revenue tariffs, which provided indigenous manu- 
facture a certain amount of protection. In other words the specific 
non-colonial developments in the twentieth century occurred not as 
a result of colonialism but in spite of or in opposition to it. 

It is necessary to emphasize this aspect to disabuse the crude 


a 

See A. P. Kannangara, ‘Indian Millowners and Indian Nationalism Before 
191%, Past and Present, no. 40, July 1968; Basudev Chatterjee, "Business and 
Politics in the 1930s, Lancashire and the Making of the Indo-British Trade 
Agreement, 1939, Modern Asian Studies, 15, 3, 1981; and C. Markovits, ‘Indian 
Business and Nationalist Politics from 1931-1939", unpublished Ph.D. disser- 
tation, Cambridge. 
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notions of ‘decolonization’ popular both in right*! and left wing 
interpretations, with implications such as that imperialism was 
pulling out by its own volition as the colony ceased to pay, or that 
now imperialism, although it continued, was encouraging industriali- 
zation, and therefore the colonial bourgeoisie had no basic contra- 
dictions with it.*3 In fact in this period, though the Indian capitalist 
class grew, imperialist exploitation and the consequent under- 
development did not cease. The colony, far from ceasing to pay, 
was subjected to a greater and blatant direct appropriation of sur- 
plus through currency manipulations, forced loans, large military 
expenditures and numerous other unilateral transfers. Also, though 
India’s importance as a market for British goods, in terms of volume 
of imports, had declined, it remained nevertheless one of Britain’s 
most important markets.*” The Indian economy till 1947 remained 
essentially backward and structurally colonial.** Imperialism conti- 
nued to put major fetters on industrialization. Foreign capital 
continued its hold in certain sectors and the dependence on the 


“The right wing interpretations are best seen in the works of Dewey, Drum- 
mond and partially Tomlinson, where it is even argued that after World War I 
it was India which was in many respects exploiting Britain, rather than other- 
wise. I. M. Drummond, British Economic Policy and the Empire, 1919-1939, 
London, 1972; Clive Dewey, ‘The End of Imperialism of Free Trade: The 
Eclipse of the Lancashire Lobby and the Commission of Fiscal Autonomy to 
India’, in Dewey and Hopkins (ed.), Imperial Impact: Studies in the Economic 
History of Africa and India, London, 1978. For an interesting variation of the 
decolonization thesis see B. R. Tomlinson, The Political Economy of the Raj, 
1914-1947, London, 1979. 

“The left wing view originated among communists in the 1920s with over- 
tones of it remaining till today. See Aditya Mukherjee, ‘The Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Parties’, fora brief summary of the communist view. See also 
Subhanlal Datta Gupta, Comintern, India the Colonial Question, 1920-1937; 
Calcutta, 1980. 

4 fuller treatment of the ‘decolonization’ view cannot be undertaken here 
but will be attempted elsewhere. 

44See Ousep Matthen, ‘Monetary Aspects of the Inter-War Economy of 
India’, unpublished Ph.D, thesis, Centre for Historical Studies, JNU, and 
A. K. Banerji. The apparent paradox of a simultaneous growth of the indigen“ 
ous capitalist class and an increase in imperialist exploitation is explained by 
the fact that the brunt of the impact of the latter was borne by the less PT” 

vileged sections of the Indian people. 

*$ee B. Chatterjee and B. R. Tomlinson. 

46Īn 1947 India was still basically an agricultural country with a very 51"! 
secondary sector both in terms of output and employment. 
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world capitalist system for capital goods and technology remained— 
a dependence which the Indian capitalist class and later the 
independent Indian state made efforts to break, not without con- 
siderable success. 

The reason for emphasizing the specific non-colonial developments 
occurring in India in the twentieth century is to suggest that the 
economic situation had become one in which it was by no means 
impossible for an independent national bourgeoisie to develop. 


IL The Politico-Ideological Dimension 


ILi Imperialism and the Indian Capitalist Class 


Since the early 1920s efforts were being made by various capitalists 
like G. D. Birla and Purshottamdas Thakurdas to establish a 
national-level organization of Indian commercial, industrial and 
financial interests—as opposed to the already relatively more orga- 
nized European interests in India—to be able to effectively lobby 
the colonial government.*” This effort culminated in the formation 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
(hereafter Federation or FICCI) in 1927, with a large and rapidly 
increasing representation from all parts of India. The FICCI was 
soon recognized by the British government as well as the Indian 
public in general as representing the dominant opinion as well as 
the consensus within the Indian capitalist class. 

The Federation, while representing the larger interests of the 
capitalist class, was occasionally faced with conflicts within the 
class,48 as would be expected in any class organization. The Federa- 
tion leaders, however, with their imaginative leadership, were able 
to resolve these intra-class conflicts, which generally arose from 


«See for example G. D. Birla to Purshottamdas, 7 Dec. 1923, PT Papers, 
FI-42, Pt. 3, and Report of the 4th session of the Indian Industrial and Commer- 
cial Congress, Calcutta, Dec. 1928. 

“The only occasions when any significant overt conflict arose within the 
Federation between sections representing different business interests were in 1944 
and 1946, when the small trading interests accused the Federation of being 
dominated by industrialists and not fully protecting the former’s interests, 
ee Atual Report (A.R.), 1944, pp. 101-9 and A.R., 1946, pp. 178-80, 

. ere were of course other occasions when conflicts occurred within 
the Federation, but they were born out of political or ideological differences 
rather than of different interests of various sections of the class, i.e. there was 
considerable overlap between sections of the class on either side. 
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narrow local-level issues,” by taking up the cause of aggrieved 
sections to the extent that this was compatible with the interest 
of the class as a whole,? and more importantly by constantly 
reiterating the common interest of the class as a whole and empha- 
sizing the need to present a ‘united front” vis-à-vis their common 
enemy, the ‘third party’ (i.e. colonial interests).*! The Federation 
also kept remarkably free of any significant communal or regional 
divisions within the organization,” and actively opposed any 
attempts to give business interests ‘representation on communal 
basis’.3 By the end of the 1920s, therefore, the Indian capitalist 
class had succeeded in creating a class organization on a national 
basis which over time effectively subsumed within it or subordinated 
various existing divisions within the class in the long-term interests 


of the class as a whole.** 


"The work of A. D. D. Gordon, Business and Politics, Rising Nationalism 
and Modernising Economy in Bombay, 1918-1933, New Delhi, 1978, constantly 
emphasizes the conflicts between industrialists and what he calls ‘marketeers’. 
Gordon, however, misses the point that the conflicts were based on local (often 
even municipal) level rivalries and fails to identify the unity of these sections 
on wider, long-term class issues. See my review of Gordon, in Indian Historical 
Review (forthcoming), for a more detailed critique of Gordon’s work. 

For example, while supporting the general demand of the traders against 
government control on distribution of goods during World War II, the Federa- 
tion supported controls on essential commodities in scarce supply, FICCI, 
A.R., 1947, p. 13. This was necessary in the interest of the mass of consumers, 
and also in order not to project the Federation as actively supporting profiteer- 
ing, etc., thus discrediting the organization as a whole. 

51See for example Purshottamdas in FICCI, A.R., 1944, pp. 101-9 and A. D. 
Shroff and G. D. Birla in FICCI, A.R., 1946, pp. 102 ,168. 

57t was in 1946 that for the first time in the entire history of the Federation 
a communal issue came up in the annual meeting, though it was condemned by 
the president and the controversy diffused. FICCI, A.R., 1946, pp. 38-47. 

53S$ee for example D. G. Mulherkar, Secy. FICCI, to C. H. Bhabha, Com- 
merce Member, GOI, 5 August 1947, FICCI, Correspondence, 1947, pp. 100-1. 

54Īn this sense, as well as by other indices which I will discuss later, it can 
safely be argued that by this period an Indian capitalist class had emerged, 
though some sections still remained outside the FICCI. The point is that the 
process of the formation of a national capitalist class had taken off, though 
it was not yet completed. Perhaps such a process is never completed fully: 

however disagree with the view, often held, which denies the emergence of the 

process itself, For example C. Markovits argues: ‘By 1930, the business co” 
munities of India were still a very heterogeneous lot, and, in spite of the creation 
of the FICCI in 1927, could hardly be called a capitalist class in any accept? 

sense of the term.’ (p. 246.) One might add here that the heterogeneity of the 
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The Federation was treated as a platform from which redressal 
could be sought from the government for the immediate grievances 
of various sections of the capitalist class, and also as a forum for 
organizing public opinion, both within the class and outside, on 
larger issues which affected not only Indian capitalists but the 
Indian economy as a whole.5 In the process the Indian capitalists, 
with some of the most astute minds of the period in their ranks, 
developed a fairly comprehensive economic critique of imperialism 
in all its manifestations—whether of direct appropriation through 
home charges, or of exploitation through trade, finance, currency 
manipulations or foreign investments—including in their sweep the 
now fashionable concept of unequal exchange occurring in trade 
between countries with widely divergent productivity levels.5° They 
kept a watchful eye on the complex national and international 
developments, especially those vis-a-vis imperialism, which had a 
bearing on Indian economic development, and forcefully argued 
the national position.*” The Congress leaders not seldom saw their 
assistance as invaluable and treated their opinions and expertise on 


ethnic, caste, religious and regional origins of Indian capitalists did not 
preclude their emergence as an all-India class any more than the Italian, Jewish, 
Polish or German origins of the American capitalists precluded the formation 


of an American bourgeoisie. 
55See for example A. L. Ojha, FICCI President, FICCI, A.R., 1941, pp. 22-4 


and G. D. Birla, FICCI, A.R., 1946, p. 71. Even before the formation of 
FICCI this process had started, especially after World War I, through various 
regional chambers of commerce. 

s6The speeches in FICCI, press communiques issued by their leaders and 
pamphlets produced by them, often products of the labours of the Research 
Committee of the Federation, which investigated questions, like rural debt, 
foreign capital, etc., and, later, journals like the Eastern Economist, brought out 
by capitalists, are some of the sources where their views can be seen. For an 
interesting awareness of ‘unequal exchange’, see G. D. Birla, FICCI, A.R., 
1934, p. 173, S. P. Jain and B. M. Birla in FICCI, A.R., 1943, p. 129 and 1946, 
Pp. 104-5 respectively. 

"For example, since the early 1920s Purshottamdas put up a major battle 
against the British policy of currency manipulation and fiscal deflation which 
had wide repercussions for the Indian economy. In the 1940s he, Birla and others 
led a Significant agitation to obtain for India her hard-earned sterling balances 
with Britain and made energetic attempts to secure India her rightful position 
in the post-War international monetary negotiations. See particularly, FICCI, 
A.R., and Correspondence, 1944 to 1946. 
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many national economic issues with respect.5* The leaders of the 
capitalist class also clearly saw the role of FICCI as being that of 
‘national guardians of trade, commerce and industry’, performing 
in the economic sphere in colonial India the functions of a national 
government.°? 

However, FICCI was not to remain merely a sort of trade union 
organization of the capitalist class fighting for its economic demands 
and doing ideological propaganda to achieve this. The leaders of 
the capitalist class clearly saw the necessity of the class effectively 
intervening in politics. As Purshottamdas, President of FICCI, 
declared at its second annual meeting: ‘We can no more separate 
our politics from our economics.'$! Further, involving the class in 
politics meant doing so On the side of Indian nationalism. ‘Indian 
commerce and industry are intimately associated with and are, 
indeed, an integral part of the national movement-growing with its 
growth and strengthening with its strength.’® A little later G. D. 
Birla was to confess that, contrary to what was earlier anticipated, 
it was clear that ‘It is impossible in the present... political condi- 
tion of our country to convert the government to Our views ... the 
only solution... lies in every Indian businessman strengthening 
the hands of those who are fighting for the freedom of our 
country.’ While political freedom was seen as necessary for the 
prosperity of the country as well as of the capitalist class, it was 
clearly recognized that self-government was not going to be achieved 
through ‘reforms in small instalments from dyarchy to diluted 
provincial autonomy and so on endlessly until some day, ... it may 


sMotilal to Purshottamdas, 3 Dec. 1924, P.T. Papers, fl. 40, pt. 11; Gandhi 
to Viceroy, 29 Aug. 1931, and G. D. Birla to Purshottamdas, 21 July 1931, 
P.T. Papers, fl. 104. 

Sir Sri Ram, FICCI, A.R., 1943, p. 150 and Sir Muthiah Chettiar, Presi- 
dent, FICCI, A.R., 1944, p. 205. 

soHere too, as we saw above, it was not only the narrow economic demands 
of the class which were put forward—but that of the nation in an era of colo- 
nial rule. This aspect in discussed later. 

“FICCI, A.R., 1928, p. 4. Purshottamdas’s speech, including his exhortation 
to enter politics, received a warm welcome from many Indian capitalists 
For example R. D. Birla to Purshottamdas, 1 January 1929, G. D. Birla t° 
Purshottamdas, 14 Dec. 1928, Visvesvarayya to Purshottamdas, 4 Jan. 1929 
etc. P.T. Papers, fl. 78. 

2Purshottamdas, FICCI, A.R., 1928, p. 4. 

E speech of G. D. Birla as President, FICCI, A.R., 1930, P 
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be doomsday, when in the opinion of her mentors she [India] is 
fit to be granted full responsibility’,°—but had to be fought for, 
as seen from the historical experience of other British dominions. 
Therefore the capitalists were urged to ‘fight and strengthen the 
hands of those who are fighting for Swaraj”.67 

Before discussing the capitalist class’s strategy and tactics for 
‘Swaraj’, some of the alleged weaknesses and characteristics of this 
class which, it is often argued, made it either incapable of fighting 
imperialism or at least of doing so in a full and complete manner, 
must be seen. 

One of the more persistent themes regarding the Indian bour- 
geoisie has been that—(a) its dependence on foreign capital and 
interest in trade, especially in imported goods, (b) its links with 
feudal landowning interests, and (c) its fear of the left or popular 
movements from below—led it either to surrender or to repeatedly 
compromise and collaborate rather than put up a consistent struggle 
against imperialism. This argument was first put forward by the 
communists, applying mechanically the experience of countries 
like China to India in the 1920s, and has been repeated in subs- 
tance ever since. Surprisingly, the same view continues to be held 
with even less justification for the post-colonial Indian bourgeoisie, 
not only by the different streams of the Indian communist move- 
ment, with certain variations, but even in Marxist academic 
writing. 

These generalizations need examination. 

(a) As I have shown above and discussed in detail elsewhere, the 


Indian capitalist class grew independently and in opposition to 


6sPurshottamdas’s speech on 11 Oct. 1928, while proposing a resolution in 
support of the Nehru Report, Hindu, 12 Oct. 1928, in P.T. Papers, fl. 71, pt. 1. 

66Purshottamdas to Stephen Demetriadi (President London Chamber of 
Commerce), 25 May 1928, P.T. Papers, fl. 71, pt. 1. 


“G, D. Birla, FICCI, A.R., 1930, p. 264. 
‘For the communist characterization in the 1920s, see Aditya Mukherjee, 


‘Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties’. For an example of a recent reiteration of the 
same view, see Sumit Sarkar, ‘Logic of Gandhian Nationalism: Civil Disobedi- 
ence and the Gandhi-Irwin Pact (1930-31)', The Indian Historical Review, vol. 111, 
om July 1976, pp. 120-1, 146, See also Ajit Roy, Indian Monopoly Capital. 
. ee Bipan Chandra, ‘A Strategy in Crisis—The CPI Debate 1955-56,’ in 
Bipan Chandra (ed.). > 
a example Prabhat Patnaik, ‘Imperialism and the Growth of Indian 
Capitalism’, in Explosion in a Subcontinent, Penguin, 1975, pp. 77-8. 
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foreign capital and throughout maintained a consistent opposition 
to domination of foreign capital. It somewhat softened its attitude 
towards foreign capital (even occasionally collaborations with it) 
only when it had grown sufficiently in strength and was convinced 
of being able, with the help of an imminent independent national 
state, to utilize foreign capital for its own economic development 
without succumbing to foreign domination.”! Further, Indian capital 
was never dependent on foreign finance for resources for investment 
but only on foreign capital equipment and technology,” a depen- 
dence which did not lead to the acceptance of a subservient position 
but on the contrary to a concerted effort, first by the capitalist 
class and later by the national state, to overcome it with the help 
of a multi-pronged strategy,” not without considerable success. 

As for the capitalist class’s links with trade, particularly in impor- 
ted goods, the overall strategy of the Indian capitalist class appeat- 
ed to remain unaffected by it. FICCI, in its entire history, not 
once argued for the expansion of these importing interests but on 
the contrary consistently agitated for a reduction in imports through 
protection and other measures.” In fact in 1930 there was an active 
move on the part of the importers and distributors of foreign cloth 
in Calcutta, who ‘on account of the Swadeshi movement’ were going 
to ‘give a pledge not to import or make new purchases of foreign 
cloth upto the end of the current year at least’, to make contact 
with Bombay and Ahmedabad millowners and switch to purchasing 
cloth from them. ‘There are people in this town among the cloth 
dealers who could purchase the whole production of your mills for 
twelve months.’?5 In any case the tendency to link trading interests, 
as opposed to industrial interests, with elements of compradorism” 


"See Aditya Mukherjee, ‘Indian Capitalist Class and Foreign Capital’. 

72[bid., the latter being a qualitatively different order of dependence come 
pared to the former. 

"See, ibid. and Aditya Mukherjee, ‘Indian Capitalist Class and the publi¢ 
Sector’, EPW, 17 Jan. 1976 and ‘Indian Capitalist Class and the Congress of 
National Planning and the Public Sector’, EPW, 2 Sept. 1978, also in K. ™ 
Panikkar (ed.), National and Left Movements in India, New Delhi, 1980. 

“Sarkar quotes an instance where even the Indian Chamber of Comm 
Calcutta, a member of FICCI, cold-shouldered the proposals put to it by t 
Marwari Association to rehabilitate the import trade. Sarkar, p. 120. 

5G. D. Birla to Ambalal Sarabhai, 30 April 1930, with copies to Purs 
das and Kasturbhai Lalbhai, P.T. Papers, fl. 100/101. 

See S. Sarkar, p. 120 and Markovits, pp- 47-50. 
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flies in the face of the fact that in India the trading groups partici- 
pated in the anti-imperialist agitations in a much more militant and 
active manner than the industrialists.” 

Second, this approach not only misses the existence of a conside- 
rable overlap between trading and industrial interests but also adopts 
a completely static view, missing the fact that these two interests 
were in fact a part of a continuum where the former shifted to the 
latter over time, especially in our period. 

Third, this reductionist tendency to mechanically link sections of 
the class with any one political position totally denies any role to 
ideology. 

It is pertinent here to deal with another shibboleth—that the 
big bourgeoisie (or, as some would have it, its monopoly crust)”* 
was more prone to collaborate with foreign capital and faced ‘no 
major conflict’ with it.” My research, however, suggests that it 
was Indian big business, trying to enter areas like shipping, auto- 
mobiles, locomotives, chemicals, banking, insurance, etc., which 
most felt the constraints created by imperialism and faced stiff com- 
petition from foreign capital.? It is not accidental that in the 
leadership of FICCI Indian big business was very well represented. 

In fact the cause and the role of the very early crystallization of 
tendencies towards concentration and monopoly among indigenous 
capital has not been fully appreciated in any of the works on this 
subject. This phenomenon was an aspect of a backwards! and lates? 


See for example A. D. D. Gordon. 

"Levkovsky, p. 323. 

"See for example A. K. Bagchi, *Foreign Capital”, p. 61 and Ajit Roy, 
p. 89 ff. 

"See my forthcoming doctoral thesis, ‘The Indian Capitalist Class and 
Imperialism’, Centre for Historical Studies, JNU. 

‘First, the limited market in a backward economy (of, for example, auto- 
mobiles) quite often necessitated a virtual monopoly of the entire market to 
enter production profitably. Second, in a backward economy to enter a new 
sophisticated area the business house would have to manufacture the entire 
range of ancillary products itself, and sometimes even provide basic infra- 
Structures like power, roads, etc. The textile machinery industry in India had to 
Produce 17,944 parts itself, requiring huge financial resources which only a 
house like the Birlas could provide. See Rajat Ray, Industrialization in India 
p. 194, for this figure. ui 

“One aspect of late capitalism is that developments here do not go through 
the same Stages as did the early capitalist economies—certain intermediate 
stages of capitalist development are skipped. To begin manufacture under con- 
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capitalism trying to emerge in a hostile colonial context where great 
concentration of resources, with control over diverse areas (with 
considerable vertical and horizontal integration)** was perhaps the 
only way of effectively counteracting the ‘collective monopoly’s* of 
the alien interests. 

(b) The Indian capitalist class’s ‘links’ with feudal interests 
have been greatly exaggerated. The role of this link in the class 
being pro-feudal and in blunting its anti-imperialism has been 
assumed and never actually demonstrated. None of the major 
business houses had ‘significant semi-feudal land holdings’, though 
‘several of them’ had ‘large scale capitalist farms’.85 More impor- 
tant, the comprehensive reforms in agriculture suggested by the 
dominant section of the Indian capitalist class were geared precisely 
towards the undermining of the existing feudal and semi-feudal 
tendencies in Indian agriculture. Some of the major changes in 
agriculture suggested by the capitalists can be enumerated.** They 


ditions of virtual free trade a late entrant would have to achieve almost the 
same degree of capitalist intensity and scale as already achieved elsewhere to 
be competitive. 

The example of the Dalmia-Jain group is an extreme one though by no 
means exceptional. By 1946 this group had controlling interests in chemical 
plants, paper mills, plywood, spare parts factories, railways, electricity, vege- 
table ghee, soap, research laboratories, a number of presses and publishing 
concerns, banks, insurance companies, investment companies, sugar mills, jute 
mills, cotton mills, flour mills, airlines, cement, coal, foodstuffs, collieries. 
Gokhale Institute, pp. 47-50. 

“How the ‘collective monopoly’ of European (finance, trade, banking, indus- 
trial, etc.) interests prevented indigenous investment in industry is superbly 
brought out by A. K. Bagchi in his major work, Private Investment in India. 
Perhaps another reason why Indian houses diversified into so many areas was 
to spread their risks, since state support in any one area was never assured. 

55Bipan Chandra, ‘Indian Capitalist Class and Imperialism’, in Nationalis 
and Colonialism in India, pp. 141, 169. The fact, which Sarkar points out, tha 
the Indian Year Book of 1939-40 describes G. D. Birla as ‘millowner, merchant, 
zamindar’, is to my mind not sufficient evidence of the capitalist class’s feu 13 
links, just as the East India Company holding the zamindari of the Calcutt? 
villages was no proof of it being part of the Indian ‘feudal’ system. 

TF am summarizing below the view put forward by a wide cross-S¢ 
of the Indian capitalist class in what was popularly known as the Bom is 
Plan (the signatories to which were Purshottamdas Thakurdas, J: R: 4, 
Tata, G. D. Birla, Sir Ardeshir Dalal, Sir Sri Ram, Kasturbhai Lalbhai, ma. 
Shroff and John Mathai) and in the FICCI. See Purshottamdas Thaku! 
and others, A Plan of Economic Development for India, pts. 1, and 1, Peng 
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wanted land reforms which would abolish tenancy and rentier 
landlordism in favour of peasant proprietorship. To achieve this, 
ryotwari settlements were to be introduced in the zamindari areas. 
(The fact that even the ryotwari system was not altogether free of 
the evils associated with zamindari was not overlooked.) The state 
was, over time, to ‘extinguish’ the claims of the landlords over 
their lands by making a lump-sum payment, and establish a class 
of peasant proprietors in direct contact with the state. Till this 
was achieved, security of tenure for tenants was to be assured and 
rents were to be controlled to prevent speculative investment in 
land. Further, co-operativization was to be introduced on a wide 
scale: for marketing to circumvent the hold of rural merchant 
usurers and secure remunerative prices to the direct cultivator; for 
finance to ‘liquidate the burden of agricultural indebtedness’; and 
for production, using compulsion if necessary, to meet the problem 
of small uneconomic holdings.*” Also, minimum agricultural wages 
were to be fixed and agricultural income tax was to be introduced 
on a graduated scale, and, if possible, with an exemption limit. 
Last, productivity was to be increased by commencing a compre- 
hensive programme of irrigation, fertilizers and modern agricultural 
research, the results of which were to be popularized by introducing 
‘model farms’ on the scale of one such farm for every ten villages. 
Clearly, Indian capitalists were proposing a programme of agrarian 
reforms which would free Indian agriculture of its semi-feudal 
constraints and usher in modern capitalist and peasant farming. 
That they did not support ‘radical agrarian programmes’ in the 
sense of outright expropriation of landlords without compensation, 
or that they sought agrarian reform which was oriented not in 
favour of the landless labourers and poor peasants but in that of 
rich and middle peasants and improving capitalist landlords, was 


1945, pp. 36-40, 73-83. See, also FICCI, A.R., 1943, p. 61, FICCI, A.R., 
1945, pp. 7-8 and FICCI President, G. Lal, in FICCI, A.R., 1947, pp. 8-9. 
The views of the capitalists in the rest of the para are taken from the above 
Sources except where otherwise indicated. 

“The FICCI President in 1945, J. C. Setalwad, went to the extent of suggesting 
that the government should experiment with not only co-operative but even 
collective farming on the Russian model, for which Soviet experts should be 
called for consultation. FICCI, A.R., 1945, pp. 7-8. However, this was by no 
means the general view among the capitalists who were very clear in rejecting 
the Soviet model and opting for co-operative farming. 
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not a result of their ‘feudal’ connections’ but of their being a 
bourgeois propertied class. 

Much has also been made of the big landlords and ‘feudal’ 
princes investing liberally in large business enterprises set up by 
Indian capitalists.°° To my mind this phenomenon is not to be seen 
as that of Indian capitalists having ‘feudal links’ which forced them 
to compromise with feudalism, but as reflecting the quite common 
phenomenon in the transitional phases to industrial capitalism, 
where traditional pre-capitalist accumulations (both from land- 
lordism and rural merchant usury) are sought to be utilized in the 
newly emerging system.”! 

What bears emphasis, however, is the fact that whatever be the 
‘links’ of the Indian capitalist class with ‘feudal’ interests, these 
links did not lead to its adopting a pro-feudal and therefore pro- 
imperialist stance. While, as we have seen, its economic programme 
undermined feudalism, politically Indian capitalists throughout 
kept their distance from the pro-imperialist landlords and princes, 
whether in Legislative Assemblies or at the Round Table Con- 
ferences, or in any other forum. 

(c) In India the ‘fear of organized labour’, or, to use the phrase 
of the 1920s, the ‘menace of the Red spectre’, never became, for a 
variety of reasons, strong enough (nor was perceived as such by 
the capitalists) to push the Indian bourgeoisie into the lap of 
imperialism.22 Whenever the left threat was seen to be becoming 


#8See Sarkar, p. 121. The experience of India since 1947 and of various other 
countries like Germany, Japan, England, etc. suggests that this was a feasible 
model of agrarian reform from above which overthrew feudalism in agriculture. 

One cannot perhaps lump all Indian princes, especially the progressive 
ones among them who were committed to fairly wide-ranging modernization 
along capitalist lines, as feudal; they were more like the Meiji oligarchies and 
Bismarckian Junkers. It is significant that in the inter-war period a substantial 
part of industrial investment in India occurred in the princely states. Bagchi, 
Private Investment, pp. 210, 214-15. 

See for example Ajit Roy, ch. vill. 

»Marx’s notion of the second path, of capitalism from above, is relevant 
here, The crucial question is one of determining the direction in which the ` 
society and economy were moving, which in this case certainly was not that > 
feudalism. The continuing of elements of the old order does not necessa"! 
indicate a compromise or capitulation to it. , 

See Bipan Chandra, ‘Indian Capitalist Class and Imperialism before 1347 
and ‘Modern India and Imperialism’, in Nationalism and Colonialism. 
correct understanding that the bourgeoisie would have joined hands 
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important, the extremely self-conscious Indian capitalists responded 
not by seeking help from imperialism but by attempting inter alia 
to strengthen the right wing of the nationalist stream. In fact Indian 
capitalists evolved a subtle, many-sided strategy to contain the Left, 
no part of which involved a sell out to imperialism. For example 
when in 1929 certain capitalists, to meet the high pitch of commu- 
nist activity among the working-class trade unions, attempted to 
form a class party where European and Indian capitalists would 
combine, the leaders of the Indian capitalist class firmly opposed 
this move. As G. D. Birla put it, ‘The salvation of the capitalists 
does not lie in joining hands with reactionary elements’ (pro- 
imperialist European interests in India) but in ‘cooperat[ing] with 
those who through constitutional means want to change the 
government for a national one.’? Purshottamdas was to reiterate 
the clearly perceived primacy of the national over the social con- 
tradiction, ‘... we are Indians first and merchants and industrialists 
afterwards. .. '”* 

Further, capitalists were not to attempt to ‘kill Bolshevism and 
communism with such frail weapons’ as frontally attacking the Left 
with class organizations of the capitalists, which would carry no 
weight with ‘the masses’ or oven the ‘middle classes’. As G. D. 
Birla clearly put it, ‘I have not the least doubt in my mind that a 
purely capitalist organization is the last body to put up an effective 
fight against communism.”5 A much superior method, as Birla was 
to clarify later (1936), when Nehru’s Leftism was seen as posing a 


imperialism if the threat of the Left actually became too great did not help the 
Left to correctly characterize the bourgeoisie and evolve a strategy on that basis, 
when this was not the case in reality. In fact the reverse was true. The bourge- 
oisie was able to perceive that any weakening of its nationalism would give an 
opening to the left and, therefore, did not provide such an opportunity. Apart 
from its economic position, its class-politics prompted it to support and not 
betray the national movement. This enabled the bourgeois perspective to hege- 
monize the national movement while the Left was waiting in the wings for the 
moment of betrayal. 

ao D. Birla to Purshottamdas, 30 July 1929, PT Papers, fl. 42, pt. v. 

; Purshottamdas to N. M. Mazumdar, 7 June 1929, PT Papers, fl. 42, pt. 11. 
Support was not to be given to the imperialist government to extend its existing 
powers with wider ‘political aims’, as was attempted through the Public 
Safety Bill, in the name of suppressing communists. Ibid., and Purshottamdas. 
President’s speech in FICCI, A.R., 1928. i 

*G. D. Birla to Purshottamdas, 30 July 1929, PT Papers, fl. 42, pt. v. 
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danger, was to ‘let those who have given up property to say what 
you want to say.’°6 The correct strategy was to ‘strengthen the 
hands” of the right wing nationalists such as ‘Vallabbhai and 
Bhulabhai who are fighting against socialism.’ The government 
was also urged to give concessions to the right-wing nationalists, 
otherwise it would be ‘helping the socialists indirectly.”?* 

Further, capitalists were to encourage extensive ideological work 
through their ‘political and ideological representatives’ to fight 
socialism.” On the other hand it was argued that the ‘root cause’ 
or ‘raison d’etre of communism’ was to be studied and steps taken 
to ‘alleviate poverty and discontent’ and adopt a ‘sympathetic 
attitude’ towards labour.! It is with this perspective that the ‘Post- 
War Economic Development Committee’ set up by the capitalists 
in 1942, which eventually drafted the Bombay Plan, was to function. 
The committee was to recognize ‘the inevitability of a change in 
the direction of a socialist economy’ and be ‘prepared to make 
such adjustments as may meet all reasonable demands before the 
socialist movement assume[d] the form of a full-fledged revolution’. 
The attempt was to incorporate ‘whatever is sound and feasible in 
the socialist movement’ and see ‘how far socialist demands could 
be accommodated without capitalism surrendering any of its essen- 
tial features’. The eventual plan (Bombay Plan) was therefore to 
seriously take up the questions of equitable distribution, partial 
nationalization, etc., with this objective clearly in mind.'9! «A con- 
sistent... programme of reforms’ was the ‘most effective remedy 


%G.D. Birla to Walchand, 26 May 1936, PT Papers, fl. 177. Similarly, 
Indian Finance of 11 March 1944 warned against the class speaking ‘with too 
obvious a concern for its own class interest . . . condemn(ing) itself in the eyes 
of the public’. See also Bipan Chandra, ‘Jawaharlal Nehru and the Indian 
Capitalist Class, 1936’, in Nationalism and Colonialism, and Aditya Mukherjee, 
‘Indian Capitalist Class and the Congress’. 

7G. D. Birla to Walchand, 26 May 1936. PT Papers, fl. 177. ‘The rightwing 
Congressmen are... fighting against two forces—the Government and the 
Socialists’. G. D. Birla, Zn the Shadow of the Mahatma, Calcutta, 1953, p. 193. 

8G. D. Birla, In the Shadow of the Mahatma, p. 194. 

"See Aditya Mukherjee, EPW, 1976, and 1978. 

100G, D. Birla to Purshottamdas, 30 July 1929, ‘Our duty does not end in 
simply opposing socialism. Businessmen have to do something positive to 
ameliorate the condition of the masses.’ G. D. Birla to Walchand, 26 May 
1936. PT papers, fl. 42, pt v. 

'!John Mathai to Purshottamdas, 8 Dec. 1942 and enclosures, PT Papers 
fi. 291, pt. 1. PT Papers, fl. 42, pt V, 
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against violent social upheavals’.! 


The Indian capitalist class’s response to the threat from the Left 
was thus not one of panic, making it go over to the side of imperial- 
ism, but a mature one. While remaining on the side of national- 
ism, it evolved a subtle strategy of combating the Left—in certain 
respects pre-empting the post-War world-wide successful attempts 
by reformist welfare capitalist states to save capitalism as a system. 
In other words while the Indian capitalist class’s strategy was defi- 
nitely anti-socialist and bourgeois, it was not pro-imperialist.!° 

One may add here that the bourgeoisie’s understandable inclina- 
tion to remain within a bourgeois framework is often misinterpreted 
as its accepting or attempting to grow within the imperial frame- 
work. For example Bagchi sees the argument for ‘a capitalist order 
of society, international collaboration between capitalists of all 
countries, avoidance of drastic social change and respect for the 
fundamental rights of property’, as ‘remain[ing] imprisoned by some 
of the basic presuppositions of the British imperial system. . .’,!° 
while all that it actually demonstrates is the desire to maintain the 
capitalist system. This confusion arises because of the basic 
assumption, noted earlier, which has been made ever since the early 
1920s, namely that colonial countries could not break out of the 
hold of imperialism so long as they remained within the parameters 
of capitalism, and that only breaking out into socialism could 
achieve this task.!°° Given this understanding, being bourgeois 
meant by definition being pro-imperialist. Consequently, as we will 
see, a political strategy of anti-imperialism which was at best 
bourgeois was often seen as pro-imperialist, or at times the non- 
pursuit of a revolutionary socialist strategy against imperialism was 
seen as compromising with imperialism. In reality, however, the 
Indian bourgeoisie, rather than attempting to remain and grow 


192G, L. Mehta, FICCI President, FICCI, A.R., 1943, p. 31. 

193The limited dependence of the capitalist class on the colonial administra- 
tion for maintaining law and order and social peace was, ‘however, the depen- 
dence not of a comprador class but of (an independent) capitalist class in an 
era of mass movements and socialist revolutions’. Bipan Chandra, ‘Indian 
Capitalist Class’, in Nationalism and Colonialism, p. 155. 

an = Bagchi, Private Investment, p. 428. 

asian Roy, for example, argued in 1927, that the ‘overthrow of imperialist 

domination cannot be a bourgeois revolution’. Aditya Mukherjee, ‘Workers 
and Peasants’. See also Bagchi, Private Investment, pp. 426-8 for a similar 
perspective. 
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within the imperialist framework, built up a multi-pronged strategy 
precisely to undermine it, and the Indian national movement did 
succeed in overthrowing imperialism—though remaining, despite 
contending forces, under bourgeois ideological hegemony—and in 
establishing an essentially independent capitalist society, however 
weak and prone it was to dangers of potential neo-colonialism.'6 


Iii The Indian Capitalist Class and the National Movement 


What was the strategy of anti-imperialism favoured by the Indian 
capitalist class? The Indian national movement was not led or 
created by the Indian capitalist class, nor was it in any sense 
crucially dependent on its support.!°7 The capitalist class, however, 
constantly reacted to the existing autonomous national movement and 
evolved a strategy towards it and towards imperialism. I shall 
identify certain broad features of this strategy. 

The Indian capitalist class’s strategy vis-à-vis imperialism was 
certainly one which remained within the bourgeois framework but 
was not at any point anti-national, i.e. seeking to remain within 
the imperialist framework. The capitalist class’s seeking and 
supporting social, economic and political concessions or reforms, 
wrested from or offered by the colonial government, or its prefer- 
ence for legal and constitutional opposition, cannot be understood 
per se as its surrendering to imperialism. If it supported the colonial 
government on certain specific issues, this was in the nature of 
tactical support of reforms within the system while maintaining 4 
strategic opposition to the system as a whole. Such a perspective 
was by no means identified with only the capitalist class in colonial 
society. Even the working class or the peasantry could and did 
support and demand from the colonial government reform measures 
such as the reduction of working hours or legislation to improve 
the position of tenants, without necessarily identifying their long- 
term interests with the colonial government or the colonial system. 


"Perry Anderson sees this point and argues that the establishment of # 
bourgeois democracy in India in 1947 and its more or less successful practic? 
over the last thirty years demonstrates the falsity of Trotsky’s notion, declare 
after 1924, that henceforth there could be no successful bourgeois democrati? 
revolution in any of the colonial countries. Considerations on Western Marxis» 
London, 1976, p. 118. 

‘See Bipan Chandra, ‘Indian Capitalist Class’, pp. 144-5. I will take kl 
the guestion of the autonomy of the Congress-led anti-imperialist moveme? 
again below. 
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While analysing what for lack of a more precise term has been 
called ‘reformism’, one must distinguish between two basically 
different kinds of ‘reformist’ strategy. First, one which seeks reforms 
to serve the long-term interest of perpetuating the existing system 
and pre-empting more fundamental changes, and second, one which 
while seeking reforms within the system maintains the perspective 
of fundamentally transforming or overthrowing the existing struc- 
ture, seeing many of the reforms as ‘steps or means’ towards 
achieving that goal.!°8 In the case of colonial India, only the liberal 
imperialists argued for the former strategy vis-à-vis imperialism. 
No segment of the nationalist stream, including the most conserva- 
tive segments such as the Liberals (who stood further right of the 
capitalists in their anti-imperialism), fell into this category. As 
for the Indian capitalist class, it was ‘reformist’ (vis-a-vis imperial- 
ism) in the latter sense.! The Indian capitalist class was reformist 
in the first sense when it approached the social question (i.e. the 
question of the maintenance of capitalism itself)!!° and was reform- 
ist in the second sense when it approached the national question 
(i.e. the question of the continuation of imperialism)—though its 
particular strategy of overthrowing imperialism was to be one 
which simultaneously ensured the maintenance of capitalism. 

For example, the Indian capitalists’ preference for legal and 
constitutional opposition was partially due to their attempt to 
oppose imperialism while simultaneously maintaining the capitalist 
system. Broadly, the factors which explain their insistence on not 


1985ee Ralph Miliband, Marxism and Politics, Oxford, 1977, ch. 6, for a very 
interesting analysis of ‘reformism’ within the Marxist tradition and its relation- 
ship with ‘revolution’. He makes the above distinction between the two trends 
of reformism, though in the context of capitalism and its transformation. 

‘There were here crucial differences between the ‘reformism’ of the capitalist 
class and that of the Congress, which we will discuss later. For example, while 
for the Congress all reforms were essentially steps towards their ultimate goal 
of overthrowing imperialism, for the capitalist class some of the reforms and 
concessions, especially the economic ones, were necessary for ensuring its 
continued day to day existence or ‘immediate’ growth. This was because of its 
dependence on the government of the day, in this case the colonial administra- 
lion, on issues such as minimum tariff protection, transport facilities, govern- 
ment orders, permission to start factories at a particular site and sometimes 
(for example, during the "40s when the Capital Issues Control was introduced) 
even for permission to start a new company. See Bipan Chandra, ‘Indian 
Capitalist Class’, pp. 154-5, 

"For example see above, I.1, pp. 260-2. 
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abandoning the constitutional front and their generally putting 
weight behind constitutional forms of struggle as opposed to mass 
civil disobedience were: (a) The fear that mass civil disobedience 
would unleash forces which could turn the movement revolutionary 
in a social sense, going out of the hands of present leaders like 
Gandhi. ‘Private property’ itself could be threatened and the ‘dis- 
regard for authority’ created could have ‘disastrous after effects’ 
even for the ‘future Government of Swaraj’.!!! Whenever the nation- 
al movement was seen to be getting too dangerous in this sense, the 
capitalists did their best to bring the movement back to a phase of 
constitutional opposition. In any case an all out hostility to the 
government of the day, or support to militant politics which pre- 
vented continuation of ordinary day to day business, could not be 
supported by the capitalist class for a prolonged period of time as 
it would threaten the existence of the class itself.!!2 (b) The capital- 
ists wanted to avoid the immediate damage that could result from 
the ‘suicidal policy’ of the ‘Congress and the commercial com- 
munity’ boycotting all constitutional avenues such as councils, 
legislatures and the negotiating table—such as the Round Table 
Conference. It was felt that such a policy enabled the government, 
with the help of ‘black-legs’ and elements which did not represent 
the nation, to easily pass measures which could severely affect the 
Indian economy and the capitalist class without having to face any 
effective opposition—in Purshottamdas’s words, ‘Not a dog barks 
in the Central Legislature as an effective protest.'!!3 


'1$ee Lalji Naranji to Purshottamdas, 28 March 1930 and Sri Ram to 
Purshottamdas, 31 August 1942, PT Papers, fl. 91, pt. 11 and fl. 239, pt. Iv; 
respectively. Also see N. R. Sarkar, FICCI President, in FICCI, A.R., 1934, 
pp. 68-9. 

'12$ee Bipan Chandra, ‘Indian Capitalist Class’. 

113$ee Purshottamdas to N. R. Sarkar, 17 June 1933, and N. R. Sarkar’s 
Presidential Address at the First Quarterly Meeting of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, 1933, PT Papers, fl. 141, Purshottamdas's Diary; 1 
August 1933, p. 142, PT Papers, fl. 140, N. R. Sarkar in FICCI, A.R., 1934, 
p. 74. Some of the measures which the government passed without effective 
opposition that were mentioned were the Ottawa Agreement, export of gold, 
50 per cent preference to Lancashire, etc. The capitalists were particularlY 
perturbed at the wrong image projected in the world by the passage of such 
measures, without protest in the assemblies, suggesting that they had popula" 
support behind them. See Purshottamdas and Sarkar, PT Papers, fl. 140, 14 
and FICCI, A.R., 1934. They also saw the necessity of participation in the 
constitutional discussions at the Round Table Conference because of the 
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However, it must be emphasized here that the Indian capitalists’ 
support to constitutional participation, whether in assemblies, con- 
ferences or even by joining the Viceroy’s Executive Council, is not 
simply to be understood as their getting co-opted into the imperial 
system or surrendering to it. They saw all this as a forum for main- 
taining an effective opposition.'!* There was no question of uncon- 
ditionally accepting all reforms and joining assemblies, etc.!!5 The 
capitalists were to ‘participate on our own terms’,!!® with ‘no com- 
promise on fundamental[s]’,!!” firmly rejecting offers of co-opera- 
tion which fell below their own and the minimum national 
demands.!!8 Second, however keen capitalists may have been to 


tremendous importance to India of certain issues, like commercial and financial 
safeguards for non-Indian interests, that were to be decided there. 

1144We shall have no hesitation in adopting any method that is likely to 
further our ends and strengthen our cause... if the leaders think that the Coun- 
cils can give us strength to achieve our goal they must capture them and work 
them. If they believe the Councils are impediments in the path of our political 
progress they must capture them and break them. In any circumstance we must 
prevent others from using them to pass bad laws...’. FICCI President N. R. 
Sarkar, FICCI, A.R., 1934, p. 74 (emphasis mine). Note that there was no rigid- 
ity on which option was to be adopted and that both the options were aimed 
at achieving the same goal, not surrender. See also, Purshottamdas’s defence of 
why he accepts the invitation to the RTC, despite opposition even from his own 
constituency, ‘to do one’s duty by one’s motherland’, and not allow the Indian 
point of view to go by default. Bombay Chronicle, 25 October 1932. 

UsSarkar in March 1934, while questioning the utility of making an ‘unequi- 
vocal declaration of cooperation’ on the question of Council entry lashed out 
at ‘those whose zeal for cooperation under all or any circumstances still remains 
unabated.’ FICCI, A.R., 1934, p. 72 (emphasis mine). See also G. D. Birla to 
Purshottamdas, 3 Nov. 1929, PT Papers, fl. 91, pt. 1. 

6G, D. Birla to Purshottamdas, 16 Feb. 1932, PT Papers, fl. 104. The 
reference here is to participation in the consultative committee of the RTC. 

"7Purshottamdas to N. R. Sarkar, 1 August 1942, PT Papers, fl. 239, pt. 11, 
and N. R. Sarkar in Free Press Journal, 24 July 1941. 

8For example, while the capitalists welcomed the Gandhi-Irwin pact in 1931 
and the resuming of constitutional discussions, they did not in any way scale 
down their long-term economic and political demands, and continued pressure 
Cait ee as transfer of total financial control to popular ministers of the 

- gislature, etc. FICCI, A.R., 1931, pp. 3, 8, 97. Soon after that the 
FICCI, giving detailed reasons, rejected the ‘Report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Constitutional Reforms for India’ as ‘even more reactionary than 
the proposals contained in the white paper’. Statement forwarded to members of 
the House of Commons, House of Lords and the Central Legislature, FICCI 
Proceedings of the Executive Committee (Proc. of EC), 1934, pp. 33-42. Similar. 
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keep the constitutional avenues open, they clearly recognized the 
futility of entering councils etc. ‘unless the nation also decides to 
enter them.’!!2 They also refused to negotiate with the British 
government and certainly to make any final commitments, on 
constitutional as well as economic issues, behind the back of the 
Congress, i.e. without its participation or at least approval. !?? 


ly the FICCI in a unanimous resolution rejected the Government of India Bill 
of 1935, FICCI, A.R., 1934, pp. 20-1. 

11%Our readiness to go to the councils cannot b 
country also decides upon such a policy.” Speech o 
Sarkar, FICCI, A.R., 1935, pp. 72-3. 

12G, D. Birla admonished Purshottamdas for joining the Liberals in signing 
the Bombay Manifesto accepting Irwin's declaration of October 1929 ‘uncon- 
ditionally’, and particularly for doing so without waiting for the Congress 
response, which was to ‘wisely’ put certain conditions. G. D. Birla to 
Purshottamdas, 3 Nov. 1929, PT Papers, fl. 91, pt. 1. Ambalal Sarabhai was 
also very critical and reminded Purshottamdas that India should not present 
a divided front at the Round Table Conference and that only Congress coul 
actually deliver the goods—‘Minus the support of the Congress the govern- 
ment will not listen to you.” Ambalal to Purshottamdas, 5 Nov. 1929, ibid: 
Purshottamdas, however, clarified that his signature was put without his con- 
sent and that he was not in favour of ‘issuing any manifesto before the 
(Congress) leaders at Delhi had made up their minds.’ Purshottamdas to G. D. 
Birla, 5 Nov. 1929, ibid. Though Purshottamdas personally disagreed with 
the Congress stance on Irwin’s declaration, the Lahore Congress resolution 
and the actual launching of satyagraha in April, and favoured participation 
in the Round Table Conference and general co-operation with the Viceroy 
at that point, he nevertheless resigned from the Legislative Assembly i? 
May 1931 under pressure of public opinion and, rather than censuring the 
Congress publicly, urged the government to concede Gandhi's demands so 
that he could attend the Round Table Conference. Purshottamdas to Irwin» 
28 April, 12 May and 31 May 1930, Purshottamdas to Schuster, 24 and 30 
May 1930, ibid. and Indian Daily Mail, 22 May 1930. In May 1930 the Com” 
mittee of the FICCI, in sharp contrast to the Liberals who had agreed 
participate in the Round Table Conference, passed a resolution stating that ‘ne 
conference .. . convened for the purpose of discussing the problem of India? 
constitutional adyance can come to a solution... unless such a conference 18 
attended by Mahatma Gandhi, as a free man, or has at least his approval. 
this ground the Committee recommended to its member bodies ‘not to MC. j, 
nate any representatives. . . to the Round Table Conference’ and urged indivi 
dual members not to attend the Conference even if ‘invited in their indiv! “i 
and private capacity.’ FICCI, Proc. of EC, 1930-31, p. 5. Also see G. p. BY 
to Sir Samuel Hoare, 2 Nov. 1932, Shadow of the Mahatma, p. 72 and G pi 
Birla to Purshottamdas, 13 May 1932, PT Papers, fl. 107, pt. 11. Thus the C? 4 
talists boycotted the first Round Table Conference and attended the sec? 


e of any avail unless the 
f FICCI President, N. R. 


, 


omi” 
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Finally, it must be noted that for the Indian capitalist class consti- 
tutionalism was neither an end in itself, nor did it subscribe to 
what has often been called ‘gradualism’,!*! in which case it would 
have joined hands with the Liberals and not supported the Congress 
which repeatedly went in for a non-constitutional struggle, includ- 
ing mass civil disobedience. The capitalist class itself did not rule 
out other forms of struggle!2? and saw constitutional participation 
as only a step towards the goal, to achieve which other steps could 
be necessary. For example G. D. Birla, who had worked hard for a 
compromise leading to the Congress accepting office in 1937, warned 
Lord Halifax and Lord Lothian that the ‘Congress was not coming 
in just to work the constitution, but to advance towards their goal’, 
and if the ‘Governors and the Services’ did not play ‘the game’, 
or ‘in case there was no [constitutional] advance after two or three 
years, then India would be compelled to take direct action’, by 
which he meant ‘non-violent mass civil disobedience”.!23 

The Indian capitalists’ attitude towards civil disobedience was 
very complex. While on the one hand they were afraid of pro- 
tracted mass civil disobedience, on the other hand they clearly saw 
its utility, even its necessity, in getting crucial concessions for the 
nation.!?* When after a certain point they sought the withdrawal 


along with Gandhi. Even when Purshottamdas attended the third Round Table 
Conference in his individual capacity, it was quite clear to him that the ‘Con- 
ference cannot finally settle the constitutional problems. .. [in] Mahatma 
Gandhi's absence.” Bombay Chronicle, 25 Oct. 1932. Similarly, when the Indian 
capitalists negotiated with the British on economic issues such as during the 
Indo-British Trade Negotiations between 1937 to 1939, they finally rejected the 
proposals because the Congress did so, even though some of them saw certain 
advantages in them. More or less the same logic was followed by the dominant 
sections of the Indian capitalists with regard to the Modi-Lees Pact. See B. 
Chatterjee, pp. 562-4, 570-3, and Markovits, pp. 212-13. 

121See n. 65 and preceding matter. 

12]t js significant that in 1932 some capitalists were arguing that picketing 
was legal and moral. See N. R. Sarkar (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce) 
and S. K. Bhattar (Indian Chamber of Commerce) to Jackson, Governor of 
Bengal, 15 Jan. 1932, PT Papers, fl. 107, pt. 3. 

3G. D. Birla to Mahadev Desai, 8 July 1937 and 22 July 1937, Shadow of 
a Mahatma, pp. 219, 224-6. See also Bipan Chandra, ‘Indian Capitalist 

ass’, p. 161. 

"Tn January 1931, commenting on the ‘present agitation’, G. D. Birla wrote 
to Purshottamdas: ‘There could be no doubt that what we are being offered at 
present is entirely due to Gandhiji. .. if we are to achieve what we desire, the 
present movement should not be allowed to slacken.’ G. D. Birla to Purshottam- 
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of the movement and a compromise, this was to be only after 
extracting concessions, using the movement to bargain. In their 
‘anxiety for peace’ they were not to surrender or ‘reduce [their] 
demands’.!25 When the capitalists attempted to mediate between 
the government and the Congress to secure peace and withdrawal 
of the movement, they did not do so as agents or ‘traditional allies 
of government, rally[ing] to its side’.!26 but on the contrary placed 
the condition before the government that they must make certain 
definite concessions to the national movement, without which civil 
disobedience would be continued or relaunched.!?” 

Further, however opposed the capitalist class may have been at 
a point of time to mass civil disobedience, they never supported the 
colonial government in repressing it. In fact the capitalists through- 
out pressurized the government to stop repression, remove the 
ban on the Congress and the press, release political prisoners, and 
stop arbitrary rule with ordinances as a first step to any settlement, 
even when the Congress was at the pitch of its non-constitutional 
mass phase.!?8 In other words the fear of Congress militancy oF 


das, 16 Jan. 1931, PT Papers, fl. 42, pt. vir, emphasis mine. Similarly in October 
1930 Purshottamdas reacted to the declining support of the Congress Civil 
Disobedience movement ‘everywhere except in Bombay City’, not with jubi- 
lation but as ‘depressing’, fearing that with ‘the Congress. .. setback. . - the 
country will suffer heavily.’ Purshottamdas to D. P. Khaitan, 8 Oct. 1930, 
PT Papers, fl. 99, pt. 1. 

13G, D. Birla to Purshottamdas, 16 Jan. 1931: "We should... have two 
objects in view: one is that we should jump in at the most opportune time to try 
for a conciliation and the other is that we should not do anything which might 
a the hands of those through whose efforts we have arrived at this stage: 
Ibid. 

126As argued by Gordon, pp. 155-6, 200. 

1278ee for example Birla’s position in January 1931 (f.n. 124 and 125 above): 
his efforts at mediation in England between 1935-37, Shadow of the Mahatm@ 
ch. xv-xvit, and the position taken by the capitalists 1940-2, mentioned below 
See also Bipan Chandra, ‘Indian Capitalist Class’, p. 160 and Gordon, pp- 221, 
227 and 229. 

128See Secy of Indian Merchants Chamber to Government of India, Hom 
Dept. 18 Aug. 1930, PT Papers, fi. 91, pt. 11; FICCI resolution, FICCI, Proc. %, 
EC, 1931-2, p. 3; Walchand Hirachand, President, FICCI, A.R., 1933, PP: oe 
FICCI unanimous resolution, 1933, ibid., p. 105; resolutions passed by 4 i 
number of Chambers of Commerce and Industries, 27 Aug. 1942 and E 
March 1943; Purshottamdas to B. M. Birla, 1 Sept. 1942, PT Papers: fl. 942 
pts. 4-5: FICCI President G. L. Mehta to Private Secretary to Viceroy |, 9, 
and Press Communique, 13 Sept. 1942, FICCI, Correspondence, 1942, PP- 2 
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radicalization did not push the capitalists either to seek imperialist 
support in repressing it or even to openly condemn or dissociate 
themselves from the Congress. The Indian capitalists’ attitude had 
undergone significant changes on these issues over time. Unlike 
during the Non-Co-operation Movement of the early twenties, when 
a small section of the capitalists (including Purshottamdas) openly 
‘declared themselves as enemies of the non-cooperation move- 
ment’,!2° during the 1930s’ Civil Disobedience Movement the capi- 
talists refused to respond to the Viceroy’s exhortations to publicly 
repudiate the Congress stand as well as his offer of full guarantee 
of government protection against any harassment for doing so.130 
By 1940 the capitalists were not willing to entertain *cheap talk” 
about ‘the Congress being unreasonable’ and agreed that given the 
political stance of the British the Congress was ‘left with no other 
alternative than to launch non-cooperation’, of the ‘consequences’ 
of which they did not take ‘such a serious view”.!?! On 5 August 
1942, four days before the launching of the Quit India Movement, 
Purshottamdas, J. R. D. Tata and G. D. Birla wrote to the Viceroy, 
arguing that the only solution to the present crisis, the successful 
execution of the war and the prevention of another civil disobedi- 
ence movement was ‘granting political freedom to the country... 


29See S. Bhattacharya, ‘Cotton Mills and Spinning Wheels: Swadeshi and 
the Indian Capitalist Class’, in K. N. Panikkar, ed., pp. 28ff. 

1On 29 Sept. 1930 Irwin wrote to Purshottamdas, ‘The remedy as I see it... 
lies largely in the hands of merchants and persons like yourself. If such people 
were prepared to make it publicly plain that they were no longer willing to 
stand the enforcement of the policy dictated by the Congress—I have little doubt 
that this would do more than anything else to bring Congress and its leaders to 
a more reasonable frame of mind; and if traders and men of business were 
willing to assert themselves in this way, government would take any steps open 
to them to protect them from harassing interference.’ PT Papers, f1. 99, pt. 1. 
The capitalists however refused to take up this offer (preferring other methods 
of diffusing the situation, including the government conceding the minimum 
national demands and taking the initiative for conciliation) and maintained, as 
Purshottamdas had a little earlier made clear to Irwin, that given the great 
Support to Gandhi and the movement, it was ‘impossible ... to think of [even] 
having a Public meeting to point out the dangers of this movement.’ 28 April 
1930, PT Papers, f1. 99, pt. 11. The capitalists however continued privately to 
argue, On several occasions, with the Congress leaders on the need for a settle- 
ment, etc, 

'Purshottamdas to G. D. Birla, 9 Sept. 1940 and G. D. Birla to Purshottam- 
das, 11 Sept. 1940, pT Papers, fl. 239, pt. 1. 
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even during the midst of war'.!*? 

There were however some other reasons, apart from the fear of 
political radicalization in a social sense and the threat to the day- 
to-day existence of the capitalist class, why the capitalists opposed 
prolonged mass civil disobedience (or at times even its launching), 
brilliantly capturing in the process some of the crucial objective 
(as opposed to class) considerations that could arise on this ques- 
tion.'”> They saw some ‘practical limitations to its [mass civil 
disobedience’s] continuance for any length of time’, because (a) ‘as 
an extreme programme of direct action [it] imposes severe suffering 
upon and demands great sacrifices from its adherents’, making it 
untenable to count on prolonged mass support. (b) ‘The stringent 
measures adopted by the Government... [repression unleashed by 
government] also seriously affected the chances of its continuance 
as a mass movement’, as the capacity of the masses to withstand 
repression would reach breaking point. (c) In an already existing 
‘atmosphere of intense inter-communal clash and sectional difference 
the continuance [or even launching], of such direct action ... may 
easily become a dangerous method’, as there was the risk of popu- 
lar mass activity degenerating into communal rioting involving 
incalculable human cost.!?+ (d) It was argued that civil disobedience 
was not necessarily always and at all times the best method of 
fighting the government as the mode of struggle must match the 


12PT Papers, fl. 239, pt. 4. One may point out here that if the Indian 
capitalists wanted to collaborate with the government, the 1940s provided the 
best opportunity as the government in the War years was desperately looking 
for support and needed the capitalists’ help. The capitalists also could take 
the maximum advantage of any concessions given at a time when the War 
provided numerous economic opportunities. 

13FICCI President, N. R. Sarkar, in an extremely mature seventy-five page 
long presidential speech at the 1934 annual session of the Federation in March, 
outlined the capitalists’ position on this question. One may point out here that 
the presidential speech, unlike other speeches made at the annual meetings, 
was usually circulated in adyance, for comments, among a large number of the 
committee members, and it generally reflected the overall consensus view of 
the entire Federation. The quotations in the rest of the para in the text are from 
various parts of this speech. FICCI, A.R., 1934, pp. 68-74. 

'%The fact that secular mass action was likely to create conditions where 
the chances of communal politics developing would be reduced does not mean 
that the former could be initiated, once communal feeling had already been 


worked up to a high pitch to meet the communal challenge, without incurring 
grave risks, 


ee U T ee eee 
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nature and tactics of the adversary. ‘When the government’ 
changed their tactics ‘the country would also require to change its 
methods and instruments. ... Too great a sanctity should not be 
attached to one particular method’, as ‘political tactics often 
necessitate the adoption of several weapons at the same time. 
The value of a method is sometimes so exaggerated and invested 
with almost divine sanctity’ as to threaten ‘losing sight of the goal, 
itself”.135 (e) It was said that the method of struggle should not be 
such as to prevent those who share the same objectives from parti- 
cipating in the common struggle. ‘Our future political methods 
should be such that every man who loves his country will have an 
opportunity to make some contribution however small towards its 
advancement.’ Referring specifically to the commercial community, 
it was said: ‘We the commercial community desire to march with 
our countrymen. Do not exclude us by taking a route [for example 
prolonged civil disobedience] we cannot follow or prescribing 
methods we cannot use.” 

All these considerations enumerated by the capitalists, except 
partially the last one, were not born out of bourgeois or any other 
specific class perspective. Any leader of a multi-class mass civil 
disobedience movement involving the entire nation would have to 
take account of each one of these considerations before deciding 
to launch, continue or call off such a movement. The leaders of 
the Indian national movement, particularly Gandhi, at one point 
or another expressed their understanding of each one of these 
aspects, though the Left stream often omitted to do so. In fact the 
Congress in our period followed both the strategy of what Bipan 
Chandra has termed pressure-compromise-pressure (P-C-P)—i.e. 


5G, D. Birla, in a similar criticism of the tendency of losing sight of the 
goal for the method, or of deciding the nature of the goal achieved by the 
method employed, lashed out at those who ‘believe that even the best should 
onal means. They think that even Swaraj achieved 


not be achieved by constituti 
through constitutional means is no Swaraj. Revolution [meaning here violent 


insurrection] to them is more essential than Swaraj itself.’ Shadow of Mahatma, 
P. 157. This critigue would apply remarkably well to the contemporary com- 
munist tendency to characterize the nature or goal of the movement by the 
criteriā of methods of struggle, for example whether it favoured violence or 
non-violence, as well as to the current popular view among sections of the left 
that Indian independence was no real independence because it came (at least in 
the end) not through a violent insurrectionary overthrow but by what has been 
loosely called a ‘negotiated settlement’. 
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a combination of phases of non-constitutional struggle or pressure 
through mass civil disobedience with tactical shifts enabling phases 
of constitutional opposition in an upward spiralling circle!?6—as 
well as the strategy of not rejecting all reforms but utilizing them 
selectively with the perspective of transforming the system—partially 
because of its deep appreciation, at perhaps a more sophisticated 
level than that of the capitalist class, of the above-mentioned 
factors. Apart from these factors, an appreciation of the organiza- 
tional, political and ideological preparedness of the Indian people, 
and particularly of the semi-hegemonic nature of the colonial state 
in India, led the Congress to adopt a strategy of creating a counter- 
hegemony through a multi-faceted struggle, a long-drawn-out 
strategy of ‘war of position’ (in the Gramscian sense), rather than 
one of a quick all-out insurrection for seizure of power, or a ‘war 
of manoeuvre’. Each tactical withdrawal or decision to utilize 
reforms was therefore not, as is often argued, a betrayal to 
imperialism,37 nor proof of the Congress being more or less 
‘revolutionary’.!38 If the strategy followed by the Indian national 
movement led by the Congress was ‘reformist’, it was reformist not 
as opposed to ‘revolutionary’ but as opposed to ‘insurrectionary’.! 


N6Bipan Chandra’s use of the word ‘compromise’ in P-C-P could be mis- 
understood. What is clearly meant by it is not a partial surrender of national 
demands, but a shift in the terrain of struggle to constitutional opposition. 

1$ince the 1920s, the withdrawal of the Non-Co-operation Movement, the 
Nehru Report, the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, etc., have been cited ad nauseum as proof 
of the Congress having betrayed itself to imperialism. See Aditya Mukherjee, 
‘The Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties’. 

Being ‘revolutionary’ cannot certainly be taken to be coterminous with 
being ‘violent’ or with an all-out continuous insurrection for seizure of power. 
Further, in the colonial context, being ‘revolutionary’ did not necessarily mean 
being ‘socialist’. Lenin was quite clear on this point. When he termed any 
movement ‘genuinely revolutionary’ in the colonial context he did not mean 
that these movements would lead directly to socialism or lose their bourgeois 
democratic character. In fact he laid down certain criteria for determining 
whether these bourgeois democratic movements in the colonies were ‘reyolu- 
tionary’ or not, and by his own criteria he acknowledged the revolutionary role 
of Gandhi and the Congress. See Bipan Chandra, ‘Lenin and the National 
Liberation Movements’, Nationalism and Colonialism, and Aditya Mukherjee: 
‘The Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties’. 

'%It may be pointed out that ‘reformism’ or tendency to compromise at # 
point of an all-out and immediate insurrectionary seizure of power may in 
effect play a counter-revolutionary role, but such an occasion never arose i? 
the entire history of the Indian anti-imperialist struggle. Also, see Ralph 
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There was nothing inherently bourgeois about this strategy of 
anti-imperialism (which included P-C-P and working reforms within 
the perspective of transformation), though the bourgeoisie supported 
it partially because, being a propertied class, it saw the other 
strategy of continuous all-out insurrection as one that would threa- 
ten its class-interest. Perhaps in the specific context of colonial 
India it was the most effective strategy of anti-imperialism, and 
even the working class may have needed to adopt the same strategy, 
though it would have had fewer inhibitions than the bourgeoisie 
regarding the latter strategy. What crucially determines the class 
character of a movement is not the strategy adopted, but the class 
under which political and ideological hegemony is undertaken. In 
other words the Congress was bourgeois not because it adopted 
this strategy but because it remained till the end, despite contending 
hegemonies within it, under bourgeois ideological hegemony. 

Further, the Congress adopted this strategy neither because it 
was allegedly a class party of the bourgeoisie nor because it was 
supposedly pressurized or manipulated by the bourgeoisie to do so, 
not even mainly because it remained within bourgeois ideological 
hegemony—but because it saw it as the most effective strategy of 
struggle in the given context, The capitalists on the other hand 
supported the Congress not only because it adopted an effective 
strategy of anti-imperialism (emerging as the unquestioned leader 
of the Indian national movement) which was also acceptable to 
them as a class, but because despite ample potential and some 
threat of breaking out it (the Congress) remained for a variety of 
reasons (including the positions taken by the Indian left), under 
bourgeois ideological hegemony. The capitalists, for example, might 
not have supported the Congress (or for that matter any other 
party) if it had actually come under working class or socialist 
hegemony,! even if it continued with the very same strategy of 


Miliband, pp. 166 f., for an important discussion on reform, revolution and 
insurrection, where it is shown inter alia how communist parties all over the 
world have repeatedly and for prolonged periods of time abandoned ‘insurrec- 
tionary politics’ and still remained revolutionary, and did not became ‘reformist’ 
in the sense of attempting to maintain the existing system. This is true of the 
communist parties in India since 1951, except the brief Naxalite interlude. 
1The communists in India did make sporadic attempts, for example in the 
1920s and briefly in the 1930s, not without some success, to transform the Cong- 
ress in that direction. See Aditya Mukherjee, ‘Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties’, 
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struggle; on the other hand there are several instances in history 
when the bourgeoisie itself supported an insurrectionary strategy 
when the movement was clearly under bourgeois hegemony. 

The question of the relative autonomy of the leading organ of the 
national movement, the Congress, from the bourgeoisie, deserves 
slightly longer treatment. I will not discuss here the tendency to see 
the Congress as virtually a class party of the bourgeoisie which has 
been popular since the 1920s among the left in India.!*! I am more 
interested in its modern sophisticated version, which has found 
wide currency in recent serious academic writing. This sees the 
Congress as ‘pressurized’ and ‘manipulated’ by the bourgeoisie in 
adopting policies dictated by the needs of the Indian capitalists. 
For example, it is often argued that the Indian capitalists, using 
chiefly the funds at their disposal as a bait, were able to ‘buy 
influence in political parties . . . and the press’ and create widespread 
‘propaganda’, leading to the Swarajists supporting their point of 
view in the Assembly, the Congress Working Committee adopting 
a currency policy favoured by the industrialists and, more funda- 
mentally, leading to the ‘doctrine of economic nationalism’ propa- 
gated by ‘the industrialists’ being substantially accepted by the 
Congress. ‘So much was this the case that Gandhi’s famous eleven 
point “Subsistence [sic] of Independence” presented in 1930, con- 
tained all the Bombay [i.e. bourgeois] demands—reduction of the 
“ratio” to 16 d., protective tariffs against foreign cloth, reduction 
of military expenditure, and the passage of a coastal traffic reser- 
vation bill.!*? Similarly, the Indian capitalists are attributed with 
a greatly exaggerated role in determining the particular course 
followed by the Congress in its political struggle against imperialism. 
For example, they are seen as having played a ‘crucial’ role in the 
Congress going in for a period of truce with the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact in 1931'43 and in having exercised their ‘formidable influence’ 


Essentially however they had a totally different perspective towards the Con- 
gress, seeing it generally as a class party of the bourgeoisie. Also see Bhagwā" 


Josh, ‘Nationalism, Third International and Indian Communism’, in Bipa” 
Chandra, (ed.). 


14See Aditya Mukherjee, ‘Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties’. 

"2The quotations above are from A. D. D. Gordon,'pp. 179, 185-6, 192, 199. 
See also C. Markovits, pp. 96, 121, 172 ff; Clive Dewey, p. 22 and B. Chatterje® 
p. 536, f.n. 29. 


M on Sarkar, p. 141. See also, C. Markovits, p. 99 and B. Chatterje* 
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on the Congress, making it negotiate transfer of power in 1945-7 
rather than follow more ‘militant’ policies, including the launching 
of another mass movement.!*# 

I disagree with these formulations. First, a programme of econo- 
mic nationalism vis-à-vis imperialism, with demands for protection, 
fiscal and monetary autonomy (including the economic demands 
in Gandhi’s eleven points), is not to be seen as only the specific 
class demand of the bourgeoisie: these represented the demands of 
the entire nation, which was a victim of imperialist exploitation. 
These were national demands for independent economic develop- 
ment which had to be wrested from imperialism, irrespective of 
whether one wished to establish an independent bourgeois or 
socialist society.!45 Even communists in their struggle against 
imperialism had to and did fight for these demands, though they 
had socialism as their ultimate goal. 

Second, the detailed working out of the ‘doctrine of economic 
m” was done by the early nationalists in the nineteenth 
century,!#° decades before the Indian capitalists entered the political 
arena and began fighting for these demands. In other words the 
ideological perspectives of economic nationalism had been created 
by the Congress nationalist intelligentsia much before the bourge- 
oisie itself was constituted as a class (as distinct from an economic 
category, and that too at a low level of development). It seems 
absurd therefore to argue that the Congress in the 1930s put up 
demands such as a lower currency ratio, protective tariffs, etc.— 
which it had been making since the 1880s—because it was bought, 
manipulated or pressurized into these positions by the capitalist 
class,147 

M4Sumit Sarkar, ‘Popular Movements and National Leadership 1945-47’, 


EPW, annual no., April 1982. 

1usAlso, it is often overlooked that freedom from imperialist exploitation, 
even when achieved while remaining within the bourgeois framework, was a 
gain not only to the bourgeoisie but to all classes of colonial society for whom 
imperialism was the primary contradiction, though the task of socialist trans- 
h would end bourgeois exploitation itself would still remain 


nationalis 


formation whic! 


unfinished, 
"See Bipan Chandra, The Rise and Growth of Economic Nationalism in 


India, New Delhi, 1966. 
To repeat, the early nationalists and later the dominant section of the 


Congress were bourgeois not because they made these demands vis-à-vis im- 
perialism but because their vision of independent India did not transcend that 
of a modern capitalist system. 
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Third, while it is true that the Congress needed and accepted 
funds from the business community, especially during constitutional 
(election) phases,!* there is no evidence to suggest that through 
these funds businessmen were able to undermine the autonomy of 
the party and in any basic way influence its policy and ideology 
along lines which were not independently acceptable to it. The fact 
that the capitalists contributed generously to right-wing Congressmen 
does not automatically prove that the latter became their stooges. 
Even the most right-wing leaders of the Congress did not act at 
the behest of capitalists, perhaps not even on their behalf, though 
their perspectives often coincided. Capitalists gave them support 
because of the relative identity of views between the two, the 
identity of views did not result from the capitalists’ contributions 
or support. It seems rather far-fetched to assume that national 
leaders of the stature of Motilal Nehru, Patel, Rajendra Prasad 
and Gandhi, with whom the capitalists normally had financial 
contact, came under some kind of control of the capitalists because 
of it.!% They in fact continued to pursue the national struggle 


Even here the Congress dependence on funds from capitalists, particularly 
for elections, is greatly exaggerated. The fact that a popular movement for the 
overthrow of a structure, as opposed to a political party fighting a routine 
election in arelatively stable society, is a qualitatively different phenomenon 
having far wider scope and avenues for sustaining itself is often missed. A 
report on Congress finances by the Director of the Intelligence Bureau in March 
1939 partially demonstrates this point. The report commented that the ‘Con- 
gress has also very important substitutes for regular finance. The “appeal to 
patriotism” saves a lot of cash expenditures. Free travelling by railway or pub- 
lic motor transport, fees levied on all transactions at markets; voluntary con- 
tributions collected at meetings, fairs, etc. by Congress volunteers are examples.’ 
Further, in reply to Viceroy Linlithgow’s question, ‘Whether Congress can for 
long continue an existence divorced from the Gandhian moneybags’, the report 
stated that ‘both for normal Congress activities and for election purposes, the 
moneybags are less important than the Gandhian susperstition and the powerful 
influence of Congress ministries in office. With these influences to support them, 
local Congress organisations can command so much support from the public 
and also in more or less disguised form, from the official machinery, that they 
are in a position to fight elections without needing much money’. Home 
Political Department, f. no. 4/14-A, 1940, National Archives of India, emphasis 
mine. 

"There is here a very mechanical link between financial support and poli- 
tical and ideological positions—somewhat as ridiculous as the often-repeat© 
accusation that all academics who accept foreign ‘imperialist’ finances for 
research etc. automatically become their ideological spokesmen. There is no 
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according to their own precepts, some of them leading major mass 
movements even at times when such movements had become ana- 
thema to the capitalists.!*? A hint of Gandhi’s attitude towards 
capitalist support may be obtained from his position as early as the 
twenties, during the Non-Co-operation Movement. While welcom- 
ing and even appealing for support to the boycott movement from 
merchants and millowners, he simultaneously maintained that, 
whether they do [support] or not, the country’s march to freedom 
cannot be made to depend upon any corporation or group of men. 
This is a mass manifestation. The masses are moving rapidly 
e and they must move whether with the aid of 
t?, {5h 


towards deliveranc 
the organised capital or withou 


reason to put the personal integrity and independence of Indian national leaders 
a few notches below that of the average academic, Left wing or Right wing. Be- 
sides, one sees no reason why a Motilal, Patel or Rajendra Prasad would agree 
to be so ‘controlled’ for the sake of finances when the alternate course of going 
back to their voluntarily renounced most lucrative legal practices was easily 
available. 

150There were several other instances where the Congress, including its right 
wing, took positions different from those desired by the capitalists, for example 
Gandhi’s refusal on political grounds to support an agreement with Lancashire 
during the Indo-British Trade Negotiations, between 1937-9, and the capitalists 
being persuaded to reject the ‘Agreement’ following these negotiations, despite 
their inclination to accept it. See B. Chatterjee, pp. 570-1 and C. Markovits, 
p. 194. In fact the capitalists could not even count on Congressmen like Bhula- 
bhai Desai, who was as close to the capitalists as one could ever get, to toe their 
line indiscriminately. They had to openly criticise him in 1941 for supporting 
in the Assembly an Income Tax Amendment Bill which was opposed by 
several capitalists. FICCI, A.R., 1941, pp- 118-19. Examples like this could be 
easily multiplied. Even Markovits, at one point, admits that ‘even the most 
pro-capitalist among the Congress leaders were not ready to sacrifice their 
overall objectives for the sake of keeping good relations with capitalists.’ See 
Markovits, p. 243. 

15! Young India, 23 Feb. 1922, quoted by S. Bhattacharya, emphasis mine. 
Motilal Nehru who, in the Swarajist phase, was in close contact with Bombay 
and Ahmedabad capitalists, accepting significant sums of money from them, 
had no hesitation in 1928 when negotiations with the capitalists came to nought 
in severely castigating them for their ‘new phase of devotion and loyalty to the 
government’ and adding that ‘the Congress should welcome this change in 
attitude of the millowners. An alliance between the Congress and capitalists 
who are bent on profiting by the sufferings of the nation is an impossible one, 
The more suitable field of work for the Congress is among the workers in and 
not the owners of the mills. But I was misled by the patriotic talk of some of 
my personal friends among the millowners. Mahatmaji never believed in an 
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Fourth, the assertion ‘that business pressures played a crucial 
role in bringing about a change in Gandhi’s political stance in mid 
February 1931’, leading to the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, is based on 
rather scanty evidence.'5? Capitalists such as Purshottamdas had 
been arguing for co-operation since the Viceroy’s declaration in 
1929 and were critical of the Congress stand on this declaration, 
as well as the very launching of civil disobedience in 1930. For 
example, on 6 February 1930 Purshottamdas wrote to Gandhi 
asking him to respond to the Viceroy’s ‘tangible gesture’ in calling 
a Round Table Conference ‘long before the Simon Commission 
Report ...and... inviting those who had boycotted it to a confe- 
rence with the Cabinet’. He added that only ‘If the constitution is 
not sufficiently changed after the conference in London as to make 
us masters in our own house, i.e. to give Indians complete control 
over their domestic affairs, I can understand your impatience. But 
to resort to civil disobedience during the brief intervening period 
does strike one as being a hasty (and risky) step... not conducive 
to the interests of India.”!5 Gandhi's reply to this was curt: ‘I 
must not enter into argument with you, for argument is useless 
when conviction on either side is deep seated. I can only give you 
my assurance that I shall take no hasty step. A risky step need not 
necessarily be a hasty step’.!54 And as we know the Congress went 
alliance with the latter, and I have now told him that he was right and I was 
wrong.’ Motilal to Lalji Naranji, 21 April 1928, PT Papers, fi. 40, pt. m1. Once 
again it was made clear that the capitalists had to behave if the Congress was 
to work with them and if they did not the Congress would readily rely on the 
support of other classes. 

‘The evidence cited for this assertion is the following: (1) A telegram from 
Gandhi to Purshottamdas, ‘Your letter. Thanks. Earlier you come better’, 
dated 9 February. (2) Irwin’s letter to Benn on the same day, saying essentially 
that Purshottamdas had met him and that he would ‘probably go to see Gandhi 
at Allahabad in order to put commercial pressure on him...” (3) D. P. Khaitan 
in a speech on 11 Feb. Suggesting ‘to Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress that 
the time has come when they should explore the possibilities of an honourable 
settlement.’ S. Sarkar, ‘Logic of Gandhian Nationalism’, p. 141. Simply the 
fact that this speech and the meeting with Gandhi occurred in close proximity 
to Gandhi’s shift in stance does not prove that the former caused the latter. If 
it was an ‘insult [to] the stature and wisdom of an undoubtedly great political 
leader’ to argue that ‘Gandhi was simply converted by Irwin’s alleged charm 
and courtesy’, (ibid., p. 140) one wonders what was so irresistible about 
Purshottamdas. 

"PT Papers, fi, 96. 

'5Gandhi to Purshottamdas, 9 Feb. 1930, ibid. 
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ahead with civil disobedience in this instance, as it did on other 
occasions such as 1932 and 1942, irrespective of capitalist inhibi- 
tions about it. If capitalist pressure on all such occasions did not 
divert the Congress from its chosen path, how can it be assumed 
that specifically in ‘mid-February 1931’ this pressure was decisive? 
The Congress decision to go in for the Pact in 1931 could arise out 
of a host of other factors, such as the movement petering out on 
its own,!*5 a rational calculation that before the movement died 
out on its own it would be better to call for truce and bargain 
from a position of relative strength, the understanding that such a 
pact would not be a surrender to the government but would cut 
into imperialist hegemony by forcing the government for the first 
time to enter into an official settlement with the Congress,!*° and 
so on. Even methodologically, therefore, it seems inappropriate to 
give such a crucial role in the decision for the pact to business 
pressure on scanty evidence, and without adequately investigating 
a range of other possible causes. 

Similarly, the Congress had perhaps a number of reasons for 
negotiating transfer of power between 1945-7 instead of launching 
another mass movement, reasons other than that of giving in to 
bourgeois pressure. First, it was clear to everybody, especially after 
the Secretary of State’s statement on 1 January 1946 and the send- 
ing of the Cabinet Mission to India in March 1946, that the British 
were actually going to leave. The question of launching: a mass 
movement, on this account at least, did not arise, nor was any 
bourgeois pressure necessary for negotiating the actual transfer of 
power. Second, the argument that a mass movement should have 


155Sarkar's own evidence shows that the movement was petering out by the 
end of 1930 in the cities, among the middle classes, and in the countryside—‘the 
more purely Gandhian forms of struggle based on relatively propertied peasant 
groups were losing their earlier potency.’ S. Sarkar, ‘Logic of Gandhian 
Nationalism’, pp. 132-6. It is doubtful to what extent this movement against 
the British could be continued, in the face of severe repression, on the basis of 
some sporadic tribal revolts and the possibility in certain areas of launching 
no-rent campaigns against the landlords. 

"There is evidence to suggest that the British government as well as the 
Indian people, including the peasantry, saw the Pact as having had the latter 
effect, and as a victory for the Congress. See Bhagwan Josh, ‘Indian National 
Movement, Dynamics of Hegemonic Politics’, mimeographed, March 1980 and 
Gyanendra Pandey, The Ascendancy of the Congress in Uttar Pradesh, 1926-34: 
A Study in Imperfect Mobilisation, Delhi, 1978, pp. 129-30. 
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been launched to prevent partition is highly debatable. The extent 
to which such a course, given the extremely volcanic atmosphere 
of those years due to communal bitterness, would have helped and 
not caused a greater tragedy than the one that actually occurred is 
moot.!57 Third, the argument that the Congress’s display of indecent 
haste under bourgeois pressure in entering into negotiations with 
the British for a ‘quick’ transfer of power was caused by the fear 
of the growing strength of the Left (communist) forces, of which the 
strike wave of 1946 was the greatest ‘proof’, is based on nothing 
but popular communist mythology. !58 

Last, the Indian capitalists themselves never saw the Congress as 


's1There is also enough evidence to suggest that the British seriously consi- 
dered unleashing severe repression and prolonging their stay by a number of 
years if the Congress at this point went in for a countrywide mass agitation for 
whatever reasons. Sucheta Mahajan’s ongoing research on ‘British Policy and 
the Transfer of Power’, at the Centre for Historical Studies, JNU, demonstrates 
this. 

158Sumit Sarkar’s assertion that, by the end of 1945, ‘The CPI had displaced 
the Congress as the enemy no. 1’ of the British is reminiscent of similar claims 
made by communists in 1928 when essentially on the basis of the 1928 strike 
and the anti-Simon Commission demonstrations it was argued that the ‘pro- 
letariat’ had already emerged as ‘the leading and deciding factor’ in the anti- 
imperialist movement. Aditya Mukherjee, ‘Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties’, 
Sarkar’s own evidence however tells a different story. For example in the 1946 
elections, ‘Congress [won] a massive victory, polling 91.3 per cent of votes in the 
Central Assembly general constituencies and winning majorities in every pro- 
vince except Bengal, Punjab and Sind... while communists could capture only 
8 provincial assembly seats, all but one of them in constituencies reserved for 
labour. ..’, S. Sarkar, ‘Popular Movements’, p. 26. I may add here that the 8 
seats that the communists won in the provincial assemblies were out of a total 
of 1,585, with the Congress winning 923. N. N. Mitra, ed., The Indian Annual 
Register, vol. 1, Jan.-June 1946, Calcutta, p. 230. Further, the communists 
fared quite poorly even in the constituencies reserved for labour. They could 
win only 7 out of a total of 38 labour seats while the Congress won 23. All 
India Congress Committee Papers, fÑ. 26/1946, NMML. It is not as if this poor 
showing of the communists was only because of the absence of general adult 
franchise, as the communists’ showing at the polls after independence, when 
adult franchise was introduced, was to reveal. In the 1951 elections the Com- 
munist Party won 16 seats out of a total of 499 in the Lok Sabha, and 106 seats 
out of a total of 3,291 in the State Assemblies, while the Congress won 364 and 
2,246 seats, respectively. Report on the First General Election in India, 1951-2; 
vol. 1, Delhi, 1955, pp. 16-18, 94. As for the 1946 wave of strikes there is evi- 
dence to suggest that they remained largely economistic and were not in any 
significant way merged with the anti-imperialist movement. 
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their class party, or even as a party susceptible only to their own 
influence.!5 On the contrary they saw the Congress as an open- 
ended organization heading a popular movement, with ‘room in it 
for men of all shades of political opinion and economic views’,!6° 
and therefore open to being transformed in either the Left or the 
Right direction. It was precisely the fear—expressed as early as 
1930,!6! and growing in the following years—that the Congress was 
shifting far too much to the Left that led the capitalists to activate 
themselves and attempt to strengthen the right wing in the Con- 
gress. It is odd that just at the time when the Congress was 
open to radical pressures transforming it Leftwards (with the grow- 
ing influence of Nehru and the Left nationalists, and a little later of 
the CSP and the communists within the Congress) ‘nationalism’ 
in India is seen as having ‘at last achieved firm anchorage with a 
basic social class’, the bourgeoisie.!*? The fact that the capitalist 
class became politically active in this period and was more unequi- 
vocal in its support to the Congress cannot by itself be interpreted 
as the national movement now being dominated by the bourgeoisie. 
In fact one of the reasons why capitalists became so politically 
active in this period was because of the rapidly growing influence 


159] js very interesting to note that while on the one hand the Indian capi- 
talists recognized the autonomy of the Congress, on the other hand they made 
every effort to maintain the autonomy of their own class organizations and 
were unwilling to let them become front organizations of the Congress or even 
become susceptible to party influence through the operation of factions formed 
by Congress supporters within the organization. See for example Purshottamdas 
to G. D. Birla, 31 July 1934 and G. D. Birla to Purshottamdas, 28 July 1934, 
PT Papers, fl. 42, pt. vi; Indian Finance, 11 Aug. 1934; ‘A Glimpse—In the Near 
Past of the Indian Merchants Chamber’, cyclostyled pamphlet on the conflict 
within the Indian Merchants Chamber, PT Papers, fl. 126; and G. D. Birla to 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 27 Sept. 1934, ibid. A detailed description of this fascina- 
ting aspect however cannot be included here for reasons of space, and will be 


undertaken elsewhere. 
160], K, Mehta, Secretary, Indian Merchants Chamber to Purshottamdas, 


3 February 1930, PT Papers, fl. 42, pt. 8. 
b 16%Rightly or wrongly it [the Congress] is becoming a labour organisation’, 
ibid. 

‘8S. Sarkar, ‘Logic of Gandhian Nationalism’, p. 127. Markovits also 
argues, ‘There is no doubt that, if before 1936 the business class had been sub- 
mitted to the ideological influence of the nationalist movement, the trend was 
partly reversed in the period’ that followed when ‘it was the turn of the Con- 
gress to feel the impact of capitalist ideas about economic development.’ See 


p. 157. 
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of the Left in the national movement. Further, Indian capitalists did 
not see the Congress accepting office in the provinces in 1937 as 
their class party having come to power, but on the contrary found 
many of the Congress provincial governments moving ‘rather 
faster than expected’ on issues vital to the class—such as labour 
legislation, rural debt and other relief measures, taxation policy, 
etc. The situation was seen as one calling for more active partici- 
pation by the capitalists in their class organizations to oppose this 
trend and urge the ‘provincial governments to hasten slowly’.!® 
Similarly, on the eve of independence, capitalists were anxious 
about the course the Congress was going to follow after independ- 
ence on the above issues, as well as regarding nationalization, the 
role of private enterprise, etc.!%* The full crystallization of the 
Congress as a bourgeois organization, in the sense that any signi- 
ficant threat from within to the existing bourgeois ideological hege- 
mony over it virtually disappeared, was to occur only in the years 
following independence. 


III Concluding Remarks 


In conclusion, I outline a few points around which further research 
could prove profitable. 


Once it is agreed that the Indian capitalist class did not 
create, lead, or even crucially determine and influence the course 
of the Indian national movement, it would be interesting to iden- 
tify its role in facilitating the maintenance of bourgeois ideological 
hegemony over the Indian National Congress, the leading organ of 
the Indian national movement. 

Most important in this connection is the fact that the capitalist 
class at no point abandoned the side of nationalism, whatever the 
fear or provocation on account of the radicalization of the national 
movement or the temptations offered by imperialism. (See section II 
and note 130 above.) If the capitalist class had gone over to the 
side of imperialism, it would have greatly facilitated the growth of 


‘See, for example A. D. Shroff, G. G. Morarji, Sri Ram, C. S. R. Mudaliar, 
S. M. Basheer, Kedarnath Agarwal, etc., in FICCI, A.R., 1938, pp. 27, 32, 
83-7, 113, 117, 120-2. 

‘See, e.g., G. D. Birla in FICCI, A.R., March 1947, pp. 41-50 and Adity# 


Mukherjee, ‘Indian Capitalist Class and Congress’, in K. N. Panikkar, ed., 
PP. 72 ft. 
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the forces which argued for a simultaneous overthrow of imperialism 
and capitalism, or at least for working class or socialist hegemony 
over the national movement. If on the other hand it did not, erod- 
ing the hegemony of an ally in the task of overthrowing imperial- 
ism—the principal contradiction for all classes in colonial Indian 
society—would not be so simple.!*5 It would require a complex 
understanding of the concrete Indian reality and the evolution of 


equally complex strategies and tactics. 

Second, capitalists were aware that bourgeois ideological hege- 
mony in the anti-imperialist struggle was to be maintained not by 
simply buying up, manipulating or pressurizing nationalist leaders, 
but by trying to successfully project its own class needs or interests 
as the interest of the nation; in Marx’s words, by ‘represent[ing] 
its interests as the common interest of all members of society’. 
Indian capitalists in fact were extremely conscious that they should 


hing their narrow class interest or putting class 


never be seen as pus 
n.167 


before nation, but as speaking in the interest of the Indian natio; 
Further, this projection of a class interest as the national interest 
is not achieved through manipulation, but in fact in certain con- 
junctures by establishing a genuine coalescence of the two. In a 
colonial society, for example, there is (up to a point) a genuine 


165Tn an interesting press communique issued on 1 April 1942, G. L. Mehta, 
the FICCI President, made it clear that Indian commercial interests as ‘an inte- 
gral part of the country’ would not claim, unlike British commercial interests 
(and, one may add, communal interests), ‘any separate share in common power’ 
or any ‘privileges’ as another minority interest, from the British, but would 
accept ‘what it obtained through a self-governing constitution’. FICCI, Corres- 
pondence, 1942, pp. 285-6. 

166Marx and Engels in 1846, referring to the bourgeoisie’s struggle against 
feudalism, made the following comment which is relevant to the colonial 
situation in India as well: ‘For each new class which puts itself in the place of 
one ruling before it, is compelled, merely in order to carry through its aim, to 
represent its interests as the common interest of all the members of society, that 
is, expressed in ideal form: it has to give its ideas the form of universality, and 
rational, universally valid ones. The class making 


represent them as the only 
s opposed to a 


a revolution appears from the very start, if only because it i 
class, not as a class, but as the representative of the whole society; it appears as 
the whole mass of society confronting the one ruling class.” The German Ideo- 
logy, Moscow, 1964, pp. 61-2. 

167There is a lot of evidence of this understanding of the bourgeoisie, though 
here I would only refer to the way they attempted to project their plan of eco- 
nomic development (the Bombay Plan). See Aditya Mukherjee, ‘Indian Capi- 
talist Class and the Public Sector’, EPW, 17 January 1976. 
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unity of interest between the national bourgeoisie and the rest of 
society, as all of them were oppressed by imperialism.!® Similarly, 
the bourgeoisie could represent the interest of the rest of society 
in its own struggle against feudalism. 

Third, a major index of the maturity of a class is its ability to 
identify its broad long-term interest (i.e. maintenance of its overall 
ideological hegemony over the rest of society), and its willingness 
to subordinate its narrow short-term interest, sometimes at consi- 
derable cost, for the sake of the former. This perspective is necessary 
not only for sections within the class vis-a-vis the class as a whole, 
but also for the class vis-à-vis the rest of society. The Indian 
capitalist class, particularly its leadership, demonstrated remarkable 
maturity in this respect.'!® Further, Indian capitalists recognized 
the fact that a popular movement (and after independence a popu- 
lar government) had, to a certain extent, to balance conflicting 
class interests.!79 Each class, being aware that it could not directly 
claim sole hegemony over it, would have to act in a subtle way, 
essentially trying to ensure that the movement, despite contending 
hegemonies, remained in substance within the broad parameters of 
its class perspective. 

Last, the failure or weakness of the Left, which lagged far behind 
the bourgeoisie in its understanding of some of the aspects men- 
tioned above, especially the subtle relationship between the class, 
party and the nation, partially facilitated the continuance of 
bourgeois ideological hegemony over the Indian national move- 
ment. Further, the Left consistently tended, with some exceptions, 
to crudely attribute all possible socially reactionary roles to the 
capitalist class. (When untrue, and sometimes blatantly so, this 
carried little weight with the people.)'7! It was not enough to say 

165As Poulantzas also notes, *The national bourgeoisie is capable of adopt- 
ing, in certain specific conjunctures of the anti-imperialist and national libera- 
tion struggle, class positions which make it part of the people; it can therefore 
be brought into a certain type of alliance with the popular masses.” See p. 71. 

‘See for example Aditya Mukherjee, ‘Indian Capitalist Class and Congress’, 


inK. N. Panikkar, ed., pp. 78-9. 

"Ibid, 

""For example the communist assertion that the Indian bourgeoisie was 
comprador or essentially pro-imperialist and pro-feudal, and so was the Con- 
gress under bourgeois pressure, and that independence achieved by such a 
bourgeoisie or party was not real independence at all but was a sell-out, contri- 
buted in no small degree to their alienation from the Indian people, who even 
in their common-sense wisdom could see the falsity of these charges. 
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this and hope that it would ‘expose’ the bourgeoisie, leading to a 
diminution of its influence, or even its overthrow. It was more 
necessary to identify and recognize all the socially positive aspects 
of the Indian bourgeoisie and then undertake the difficult and real 
task of demonstrating effectively why, despite these positive aspects, 
the bourgeois class perspective inhibited or prevented social pro- 


gress along the most desirable lines. 


Understanding Indian Communists: A 
Survey of Approaches to the Study 
of the Communist Movement 
in India, 1920-47 


BHAGWAN JOSH 


Success and defeat are facts to be recognised, nothing more; they 
are mute, reguiring interpretation and analysis. 
—Russell Jacoby 


Writing history, especially the history of politics, means, ultimately, 
making sense of a story of success or failure. Reflections on bygone 
times are more likely to be understood by participants as links of 
self-created destiny in a chain of necessity, leading relentlessly 
towards a final goal. To them, in retrospect, everything happened 
simply as it did: it could not have happened otherwise under the 
given circumstances. But when the actors were in the process of 
making history, when the process was not yet sealed as fate, the 
lines of future development towards success or failure were open to 
them. They made certain choices and acted in one way while they 
could have made other possible choices equally well and acted 
otherwise under the same circumstances. Therefore the historian’s 
difficult task is not only to construct the logic of certain choices as 
successive links in the emerging chain of inevitability, but also tO 
point out simultaneously the possibility and potential of othet 
available choices which could have been followed but were not. The 
task is not to remake history but only to emphasize the complex 
nature of the circumstances and the actors who made that history- 
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By following such an approach one would also ask whether histori- 
cal actors could have acted differently from the way that they in 


fact did: 


Of course, one cannot write ‘alternative’ history, and the 
question of what the world would [look] like if something had 
happened differently from the way it did happen belongs to 
the realm of fantasy, not to that of true knowledge. Even so, 
the assumption that nothing could happen otherwise than it 
really did again has nothing to do with true knowledge; it isa 
belief in predestination or some kind of finalism, Accordingly, 
historiography cannot avoid taking imaginary actions into 
account as well, irrespective of the theoretical consideration 
whether or not an alternative action might have altered any- 
thing at all in the long run. Historiography which fails to 
operate with imaginary actions would also fail to adopt the 
standpoint of ‘togetherness’ of past and present ages, and of 
those having suffered in them because a certain decision was 


taken or which could have been avoided.! 


Many attempts from varying points of view have been made to 
understand different aspects of Indian communism. Here I shall 
delineate the different historiographical perspectives and general 
approaches, as well as their underlying assumptions. To begin with, 
I have divided all the studies into two broad categories. In the first 
category are those which tell a story, while in the second category 
are studies organized around certain implicit or explicit questions. 


I 


Communism in India by Overstreet and Windmiller remains till 
today the best descriptive account of communist activities in India.” 
Although a sharply defined framework does not exist, there is an 
undercurrent which lingers throughout the narrative. Crudely put, 
this sees Indian communists mainly as an ‘agency’ bent upon fur- 
thering Soviet political interests in India. 

1Agnes Heller, A Theory of History, London, 1982, p. 122. 

2G. D. Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller, Communism in India, Perennial 


Press, Bombay, 1960. 

3A similar view of the communist movement is taken by Mohan Ram. ‘Dis- 
tinctively Western in origin’, he writes, ‘the Communist Movement in pre- 
Independence India was a colonial adjunct of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain which in turn was suborned to Moscow.’ Mohan Ram, Indian Com- 
munism, Vikas, 1969, Delhi, p. 1. For a similar approach see also John Kautsky, 


Moscow and the Communist Party in India, New York, 1956. 
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Masani's book, which was the first comprehensive study of the 
Indian Communist Party, is also a narrative account of communist 
activities.* Similarly, L. P. Sinha's The Left Wing in India is a 
descriptive study of left-wing politics in a strictly chronological 
order. It faithfully documents the general radicalization of the 
Congress, the rise and growth of the Congress Socialist Party, and 
the twists and turns in the policies of the communists. 

Haithcox’s Communism and Nationalism in India is the result of 
very meticulous and thorough research into the life and work of 
M. N. Roy.® The author tells us in the introduction that Roy’s 
activities in the 1920s have been ‘misinterpreted’, and hence there 
is a need for ‘new evaluations”.” He sets out to restore the balance 
and establish new points of departure to analyse the activities of 
this remarkable Indian communist. But from the first sixty pages 
it becomes clear that Haithcox succeeds only in narrating the story, 
and that he in no way comes to terms with the problems arising 
out of Roy’s confrontation with contemporary Indian social reality. 

In February 1923 Roy had definitively stated that the Congress 
as a body would remain a bourgeois political organ and it would 
never be able to lead the workers and peasants in the revolutionary 
struggle for national freedom. But soon, as Haithcox observes, 
‘Roy became increasingly convinced of the possibility of converting 
the Congress itself into a ‘people’s Party’.? Were there any logical 
inconsistencies or contradictions in Roy’s view? The author is 
extremely reluctant to say either ‘yes’ or ‘no’. Were these inconsis- 
tencies or contradictions the result of a disjunction between his a 
priori theoretical conceptions assimilated from the experience of 
the Russian Revolution and the uniqueness of the Indian situation? 
But Haithcox does not formulate the problem this way. Perhaps 
the main reason why he does not is that it would oblige him to say 
something about this ‘uniqueness’ and relate it to the discussion 
of Roy’s views. He takes a smoother course: Roy’s views at any 
Ph R. Masani, The Communist Party of India: A Short History, London, 

54. 


SL. P., Sinha, The Left Wing in India, 1917-47, New Publishers, Muzaffarpur, 
1965. 

John P. Haithcox, Communism and Nationalism in India: M. N. Roy and 
Comintern Policy, 1920-39, Princeton, New Jersey, 1971. 

"Ibid., p. 3. 


tOverstreet and Windmiller, p. 59. 
Haithcox, p. 49. 
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moment were neither wrong nor right; they were different from time 
to time as he modified them keeping in view the circumstances.!° 
For instance in 1922-3 Roy directed Indian communists to form a 
Communist Party, then he recommended the formation of a veiled 
Communist Party (i.e. Workers’ and Peasants’ Party), as the Com- 
munist Party would not make any headway; soon after he asked 
them to form two parallel parties, and, finally, he told them to dis- 
band the CPI, if formed, in favour of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party.!! Why was Roy changing his organizational conceptions so 
fast? The author does not feel the need to ask such a question. How 
should one understand such sharp fluctuations? Should one under- 
stand them as a constant theoretical struggle on Roy’s part to find 
an adequate organizational form through which communists would 
be able to relate themselves to the uniqueness of Indian nationalism, 
or as a fanciful sequence of modified tactics? Was not his later 
practice—of joining the Congress Socialist Party (CSP), breaking it 
to form the League of Radical Congressmen and still remaining 
within the Congress, and ultimately leaving the Congress after the 
War to form the Radical Democratic Party—an expression of this 
life-long theoretical confusion? And finally—and this is the most 
important aspect of Roy—how is one to explain a man of such 
giant intellectual stature—who had the potential of being a great 
leader and statesman—failing so miserably, while the far less 
talented activists of the Communist Party were relatively successful? 
Haithcox avoids raising such an obvious question. He is too bogged 
down in documenting what Roy said about the CSP, what the 
CSP said about Roy and what both said about the CPI. 


II 


The important characteristic of the Second category of studies is 
that they all take the notion of a United Front as the underlying 


assumption of their historiographical perspectives, In China as well 


"Ibid., pp. 133-4. 
Ibid., pp. 46-9, For a discussion of Roy’s interventions in the formation of 


the Communist Party of India see Sashi Joshi, ‘Ideological Origins of the CPI, 
1920-5’, M.Phil. dissertation, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi; here- 
after Sashi Joshi, ‘Ideological Origins’, 1978. Also see Aditya Mukherjee, ‘The 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties, 1926-30; An Aspect of Communism in India’, 
Studies in History, vol. ut, nos. 1 and 2, Jan.-Dec. 1981. 
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as Vietnam communists were able to become the leading force by 
following the strategy and tactics of a United Front, while Indian 
communists remained only a small force during the period of the 
anti-imperialist struggle. This observation seems to be constantly 
at work in the minds of this group of authors. 

In the days when India struggled for freedom against British rule, 
the two closely interrelated tasks which confronted Indian com- 
munists were the building up of a broad anti-imperialist front for 
national emancipation and the establishment of proletarian hege- 
mony over the front. ‘Nevertheless’, writes Ajoy Ghosh, ‘it must be 
admitted that the key task of building a united anti-imperialist front 
under proletarian hegemony could not be carried on.'!? After 
recording the achievements of the Communist Party during the pre- 
independence period, Mohit Sen concludes: ‘Despite all this the 
communists remained a relatively small force at the end of the 
freedom struggle, at the conclusion and climax of the first stage of the 
Indian revolution. What are the reasons for this phenomenon?!’ 

A historical perspective to understand the communist movement 
in India before 1947 can be organized by asking how one explains 
the failure of Indian communists to hegemonize the national move- 


ment or at least to become a significant force during the period 
1925-47. 


The Guidelines of the History of the CPI" divides party history 
before 1947 into three periods: 1917-29, 1929-41, and 1942-7. One 
might disagree with the historiographic perspective of the authors, 
but there does not seem here to be any conscious attempt to under- 
play the ‘mistakes’. In fact it is admitted on the very first page that 
‘the CPI has traversed a difficult path and made mistakes in its line 
on occasions’.!5 According to Guidelines, most of the national 
revolutionaries drawn towards Marxism-Leninism ‘suffered from 
“left” sectarian ideas and prejudices’. Thus the views of M. N. Roy 
are characterized as left-sectarianism.!6 What is understood here by 
the phrase ‘left-sectarianism’? It simply means that whereas Lenin’s 
ideas on the colonial question were basically correct, Roy’s supple- 


"Ajoy Ghosh, New Age (Monthly), February 1958, p. 4. 

Mohit Sen, Revolution in India, PPH, New Delhi, 1977, p. 88. 

"The Guidelines of the History of the Communist Party of India, Communist 
Party Publication, October 1974. This does not purport to be a history of the 
CPI but is intended to help the teaching of CPI history in Party schools. 

“Tbid., p. 1. "Ibid., p. 4. 
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mentary theses contained *seriously wrong ideas on many basic 
points’.!7 Roy characterized Gandhi as a reactionary while Lenin’s 
aSsessment was that he was a revolutionary. He counterposed the 
national liberation movement to the rising revolutionary movement 
of workers and peasants, while Lenin proposed their alliance.!* 
The controversial paragraph in Lenin’s theses runs as follows: 


The Communist International has the duty of supporting the 
revolutionary movement in the colonies and backward countries 
only with the object of rallying the constituent elements of the 
future proletarian parties—which will be truly communist 
and not only in name—in all the backward countries and edu- 
cating them to a consciousness of their special task, namely, 
that of fighting against the bourgeois-democratic trend in their 
own nation. The Communist International should collaborate 
provisionally with the revolutionary movement of the colonies 
and backward countries, and even form an alliance with it, 
but it must not amalgamate with it; it must unconditionally 
maintain the independence of the proletarian movement, even 
if it is only in an embryonic stage.” 


What did these views amount to in terms of spelling out practical 
policies? This is an area of serious controversy.” Who should enter 
into ‘collaboration’ or form an ‘alliance’ with the ‘revolutionary 
movement of the colonies’? Lenin’s answer is: ‘The Communist 
International’. Here Lenin is talking of all colonies and not a 
specific colony, such as India. It must be emphasized that the ques- 
tion about the formation of a communist party in a particular 
country has not been raised here. To put it rhetorically, did Lenin 
mean here that this ‘collaboration’ or ‘alliance’ would be entered 
into by the communist party of the particular country in question? 
In fact, according to Lenin, the very aim of this support is to 
achieve the rallying of the ‘constituent elements of the future 
proletarian parties’. According to the Guidelines interpretation, 


WIbid., p. 4. 'Ibid., p. 5. 
*G. Adhikari, Documents of the History of the CPI, PPH, vol. 1, 1971, pp. 


203-4. 
In the substance of this paragraph given in Guidelines the word ‘future’ is 


missing. Instead of ‘future proletarian parties’ it is recorded as ‘proletarian 


parties’, p. 5. 
For a discussion of the Lenin-Roy debate in 1920 and its implications for 


India, see Sashi Joshi, ‘Ideological Origins’. The line of argument here is subs- 
tantially borrowed from her. 
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The Communist International [CI] had laid down the following 

three directives: 

1. Communists must work inside the Indian National Congress 
and in the left-wing of the Swaraj Party. 

2. Attempt should be made to give the National Congress the 
form of an anti-imperialist bloc. 

3. The Communist International considered it correct for the 
Indian Communists to form a People’s Party or a Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party, functioning within the National Cong- 
ress with a clear-cut anti-imperialist, anti-feudal and 
democratic programme.”! 


Clearly, even this advice of the Communist International (1925) 
did not ask the Indian communists to form a ‘communist party’. It 
did not say that there should be a communist party working within 
the Congress, but rather that there should be a people’s party within 
which the communists should be working.”” How, then, did the 
Communist Party come into being? Did those who laid the founda- 
tion argue for the validity of its politics theoretically or programati- 
cally? Did they justify the need to suddenly form the CP in India 
in 1925, as this need was clearly not felt by the Third International 
till 1928, when it substantially came around to Roy’s positions? It 
was the Sixth Congress which first justified the formation of the 
Communist Party when it formulated the thesis that the Congress 
was a party of the bourgeoisie which had crossed over to imperialism 
and thus would not launch anti-imperialist movements in the future; 
hence the need for a CP to lead the Indian people.** Guidelines 
explains the formation of the CP thus: 


In December 1925 was founded the Communist Party of India 
at the conference held at Kanpur. The process of formation 


"Guidelines, p. 14. 


*What is a people’s party? Roy defines it as following: ‘People’s fight for 
freedom must be led by the Party of the People—a Party organization which 
will be broad enough for all the forces of national revolution. The proletariat 
will be in it, but it will not be a proletarian party nominally or essentially.” 
Adhikari, Documents, vol. 11I-A, 1978, p. 150. 

Much before the Third International (i.e. in 1923), this is how M. N. Roy 
formulated the justification for building a communist party in India: ‘With all 
its desire to enlist the support of the masses, and with all its virtuous schemes 
of uplifting the downtrodden, the Congress as a body will remain a bour 
geois political organ. It will never be able to lead the workers and peasants in 
the revolutionary struggle for national freedom. .. . Therefore the organisation 
of a party of the workers and peasants has become an indispensable necessity, 
The Communist Party of India is called upon by history to play this role. ++ 
Roy, quoted in Overstreet and Windmiller, p. 60. 
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was somewhat hastened by the attempt of one Satyabhakta who 
announced the formation of an open Communist Party and 
called its first conference at Kanpur. The various Communist 
groups functioning in different centres were still thinking of 
how to form an open workers’ and peasants’ party. But they 
did not want a man like Satyabhakta to run away with the 
Communist Party. Thus they decided to attend the first confe- 
rence at Kanpur and save the party from falling into the hands 
of Satyabhakta. Thus was founded the Communist Party of 


India in December 1925 at Kanpur (p. 14). 


Interestingly, the communist groups were still wondering how to 
form an open workers’ and peasants’ party when, suddenly, they 
were forced to form a communist party by the action of an ‘irres- 
ponsible’ individual. Thus, according to party history, the formation 
of the Party was not a theoretically well considered project but a 
fluke of history. In fact the idea of forming a communist party in 
India had been Roy’s brainchild since 1920. This was later (1928) 
accepted by the Third International, though Roy himself was thrown 
out of its ranks. 

As a whole, the underlying historiographic perspective of the 
party history for the period before 1947 is the ‘United Front 
Approach’, which is considered the correct political line in the 
colonial context, and in retrospect it is from this point of view that 
deviations are located and the nature of minor or major mistakes 
decided. Thus, the period between March 1929 and 1934, in which 
the communists remained opposed to the Congress, is characterized 
by the party history asa period of ‘disastrous left-sectarian policy?.2+ 
The Dutt-Bradley proposal (1936) for an anti-imperialist people’s 
front, derived from the positions of the Seventh Congress of the 
Comintern, is seen as having ‘helped the CPI to make a correct 
turn and reforge links with the national movement”.*5* The period 
from 1935 to 1938 is considered as one in which the ‘task of all- 
round correction of the disastrous sectarian line pursued previously’ 
was faced boldly by the party centre.26 The period of ‘people’s war’ 
from 1942 to 1945 is considered a mixed bag of achievements and 
mistakes, ?7 

K. Damodaran in his Introduction, in advancing the perspective 
of the Guidelines, views the period from 1929 to 1934 as the period 
of ‘unbridled sectarianism’ which completely ‘isolated the Commu- 


Ibid., p. 43. *Ibid., p. 49. *Ibid., p. 55. "ībid., p. 66. 
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nist Party from the mainstream of the anti-imperialist national 
movement and reduced it to a few mutually quarrelling groups’.”! 
According to Damodaran, all this resulted from ‘blind adherence 
to the Sixth Congress line of the CI and subsequent ECCI decisions’.”” 
It was as a result of a ‘sectarian approach’ that the formation of 
the All-India Congress Socialist Party was greeted with hostility 
and contempt. ‘Instead of using the new radicalisation for building 
a united and powerful anti-imperialist movement they continued to 
concentrate their attacks on the rising leftist forces in India’,*! says 
Damodaran. His conclusion is that the United Front against 
imperialism was the condition for changing the correlation of forces 
in India to the benefit of the working class*? because, in the absence 
of a UF, the broadest possible unity could not have been achieved. 

Why is the notion of a United Front considered in retrospect 
to be the ‘correct strategy’ by the party and its intellectuals? Apart 
from the fact that it succeeded in other colonial countries, it is also 
asserted that Lenin was the first to recommend this in his colonial 
theses. Interpreting Lenin’s position, Adhikari comments: 


By advancing in his theses the slogan of supporting the rallying 
revolutionary bourgeois democratic forces in the colonies under 
the condition that the organizational and ideoloigcal indepen- 
dence of the Communist elements is safeguarded, Lenin 
formulated for the first time the basis of the creation of an 
anti-imperialist United Front.** 


28K, Damodaran, Introduction to the Documented History of the Communist 
Movement in India, 1935-1939, Archives on Contemporary History of India, 
JNU, p. 3. 

»Ibid., p. 3. 

“The birth of the CSP was attacked by the Communists. R. P. Dutt led the 
attack by calling them ‘social fascists’. Answering these criticisms Acharya 
Narendra Dev pointed out that these criticisms were so ludicrous that they 
could be ‘invented only by a dullard who is incapable of understanding even 4 
single fact’, Narendra Dev, Socialism and National Revolution, Bombay, 1936, 
p. 66. 

Damodaran, p. 32. 

Ibid., p. 64. 

»Adhikari, Documents, vol. 1, p. 197. This is Adhikari’s interpretation of the 
(n. 19) controversial paragraph quoted above. Also see p. 168. During the 
period 1936-40, the strategy of United Front, supposedly Lenin’s contribution, 
as Adhikari claims, was considered by the CP a device to build the hegemony 
of the Communist Party over the national movement. Mohit Sen has something 
interesting to say about this: ‘incidentally it is of some interest to note that in 
Lenin’s theses on the colonial question this concept [proletarian hegemony] was 
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Adikari strains too much to extract the notion of United Front 
from Lenin’s colonial theses.* Was Lenin himself not aware of 
the notion of a United Front? If he clearly recommended it to 
the European communists and not to communists in the colonies, 
then was this just a lapse on his part? According to Adhikari, 
Indian communists failed to apply Lenin’s guidelines of a United 
Front creatively and distorted them ‘either in the sectarian or re- 
formist direction”. In fact, it should be clear that for Lenin a United 
Front was only one within the class, i.e. between workers under 
the influence of different ideologies and parties. The problem of a 
United Front among classes with conflicting economic interests 
against imperialism was not a part of Lenin’s theoretical universe.*” 

Following in the steps of Adhikari, Sobhanlal Datta Gupta 
quotes the same controversial paragraph** from Lenin’s colonial 
theses and comments: ‘It is in these lines that one can discern the 
perspective of united front tactics in the anti-imperialist struggle in 


the colonies.”*? 


not advanced at all, least of all as a prerequisite for the building of the anti- 
imperialist, anti-feudal revolution. And Lenin, it will be conceded, was not 
“forgetful” when it came to such matters.’ Sen, p. 91. 

"But the question is: were there any such guidelines or directions in Lenin’s 
colonial theses for the ‘national revolution’? This question has been fully ex- 
plored, and the conclusion furnished by meticulously conducted research is 
that there are no such guidelines in Lenin’s theses on the colonial question, 
Lenin’s theses are only conjunctural in nature and were framed from the view- 
point of the victory of the imminent world revolution which was a matter of 
only months or a few years. See Sashi Joshi, ‘Ideological Origins’. 

3sAt the Third Congress of the International in 1921, Lenin and Trotsky 
vigorously defended the concept of a United Front against the ultra-radicalism 
of the German, Italian and Dutch parties. For the European parties in that 
period of temporary stabilization of capitalism, the concept implied ‘marching 
separately, the Communists and reformists should strike jointly at the bour- 
geoisie whenever they were threatened by it or could wrest concessions from 
it.... the main arena of the United Front lay outside parliament.... the 
Communists had to pursue a double objective: they should seek to secure the 
immediate success of the United Front, and at the same time assert their own 
view point within the united front...'. Deutscher, The Prophet Unarmed: 
Trotsky, 1921-29, p. 621. 

akin, Documents, vol. 1, p. 170. 

Sashi Joshi, ‘Ideological Origins’. 

"See n. 19. 

Sobhanlal Datta Gupta, Comintern, India and the Colonial Question, 
1920-27, K. P. Bagchi & Co., Calcutta, 1980, p. 18. 
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Sudipta Kaviraj, too, appears to accept the historiographical 
perspective of Adhikari and Datta Gupta. This acceptance is 
implicit in his conclusion that the failure of the Indian communists 
could be traced back to the fact that instead of following Lenin they 
followed M. N. Roy. This, in his view, led to the ignoring of the 
revolutionary potential of the national bourgeoisie (which had been 
pointed out by Lenin at the Second Congress) and of the policy of 
United Front (from above as well as from below) which flowed 
from it.*! 

At one level it is true that those who were unsuccessful in the 
long run must have misunderstood certain things, must have failed 
to decipher certain enigmatic gestures and policies, and above all 
must have made blunders. As a corollary, those who became 
victorious were sophisticated, shrewd and innovative. What were 
these misunderstandings or errors, according to Kaviraj? Through- 
out his thesis Kaviraj belabours the point that Indian communists 
were not able to understand the behaviour of the Indian bourgeoi- 
sie—a bourgeoisie which was ‘politically innovative'.*? ‘The leaders 
of the Indian bourgeoisie’, he writes, 


followed political policies that were not readily explicable in 
terms of the concepts and standard generalizations of com- 
munist colonial theory. The behaviour of the Indian bourge- 
oisie therefore kept the communists consistently surprised. It 
threw them therefore on to the exigencies of constant reworking 
of their strategy... First, Communists since Roy misunder- 
stood the celebrated position about the ‘dual character’ of the 
bourgeoisie. .. . In India the political initiatives of the bourge- 
oisie traced a far more complex pattern. 


“Sudipta Kaviraj, ‘The Split in the Communist Movement in India’, Doctor- 
al Thesis, JNU, New Delhi, 1979, p. 105. This point is also made by Mohit 
Sen, Revolution in India, p. 81. 

“Sudipta Kaviraj, pp. 118-20, 160-1, 198. 

“Ibid., p. 9. ‘Even the capitalist-class’, writes Kaviraj, ‘in the pure sense, as 
distinct from the nationalist leadership, showed judgement and political matu- 
rity of a very high order. It kept its head even in face of rising trade union 
movement and followed an ideologically sophisticated policy of absorption of 
the radical challenge’ (p. 104.) K. Damodaran formulates the same point a little 
differently when he writes, ‘The Comintern leaders completely underestimate 
the relative autonomy of the Indian bourgeoisie. .. Indian bourgeoisie was not 
a compradore bourgeoisie and even in the heyday of the raj enjoyed 2 
certain independence... So Indian Communists confronted a unique economic 
and political structure which they never succeeded in analysing properly’: 
Damodaran, New Left Review, September-October, 1975, No. 93. 

“Kaviraj, p. 7. 
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Furthermore, "More simply it is about what political options the 
bourgeoisie had and which of them, given its interests, it was most 
likely to choose. The study will argue that it appears in retrospect 
that the bourgeoisie chose its options correctly, communists read 
these choices wrong.'** Kaviraj notes that all ideological controversies 
inside the CPI revolved round the political potential of the bourge- 
oisie, as the ‘prognosis of the future behaviour’ of the bourgeoisie 
was ‘more significant from the angle of Communist practice’.*6 

Interestingly Kaviraj does not ask why Indian communists were 
obsessed with the future behaviour of the Indian bourgeoisie. 
While correct in emphasizing the CPI’s inability to understand the 
bourgeoisie, he is wrong in assuming that the Indian National 
Congress was a party of the bourgeoisie—and thus by default he 
fails to examine a much more important guestion—the CPI’s failure 
to understand the nature of the Indian National Congress. 

The relationship between the leadership of the Indian National 
Congress and the bourgeoisie, to be specific the capitalist class, 
was a complex one.* Unlike Russia, in colonial India classes were 
still in the process of forming and, despite their conflicting economic 
interests, were under an obligation to forge political unity against 
imperialism. In these circumstances, how could Indian communists 
have known in advance the ‘future behaviour’ of the bourgeoisie, a 
matter which was closely related to their own behaviour towards that 
class in the future?*$ This might sound obvious and simplistic, but 
what else is class struggle? The other point which Kaviraj asserts 
is that concepts and standard generalizations of communist colonial 
theory were inadequate to explain the ‘political policies’ of the 


4Ibid., p. 3. 
«Ibid., pp. 25, 27. 
«Ibid., pp. 28. ‘In both phases of history (pre-independence and after) the 


leading role is played by the bourgeois political and economic elites... . In both 
it was of critical importance to read the current and future behaviour of the 
bourgeoisie’, p. 4. (Emphasis added). 

“See Aditya Mukherjee’s article in this book. Also see Bhagwan Josh, 
‘Indian National Congress and Politics of the Capitalist Class: Party, Class 
and Nation’, forthcoming as an article. 

‘Arguing that the Marxist conception of class is basically a notion of 
‘relationality’, Frederic Jameson writes: ‘. . . each class implies the existence of 
all the others in its very being, for it defines itself against them and survives 
and perpetuates itself only in so far as it succeeds in humiliating its adver- 
saries.’ Marxism and Form, Princeton, 1971, p. 381. 
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Indian bourgeoisie. In what sense were these concepts inadeguate? 
Was it really a problem of inadequate concepts? 

The problem with which Indian communists were confronted was 
not the ‘prognosis’ concerning the behaviour of the bourgeoisie. 
To pose the question thus was one of their basic mistakes. The 
problem related to the political nature (not ‘future behaviour’) of a 
new type of organization, i.e. the INC, which was not a class party 
of the bourgeoisie. It was an all-class party, a national platform 
against imperialism. The maturity and sophistication of the Indian 
capitalist class was not a cause of the CP’s failure, but it did mean 
that the communists would have had to match it with a greater 
maturity of their own. The relation between two contending classes 
cannot be reduced to a stimulus-response dynamic in which the 
communists were always forced to respond (wrong reading of 
options) while the bourgeoisie had the initiative (correct choice of 
options). The communists were equally free to take their own initia- 
tive, forcing the bourgeoisie to react differently and adapting 
itself to them.*? And if in fact the initiative remained with the 
bourgeoisie, that was part of the CPI’s failure, but not its basic 
cause or the explanation of why it happened. The fault with 


Kaviraj’s thesis is that it projects the end product back to the 
beginning of the historical line. 


Further, Kaviraj states that 


Indian Communists suffered not for any particular strategy, 
rather for lack of it. Here, none of the two strategies, the 
national or the class one, were tried out in earnest. The party 
did not stick to any strategy for too long, despite temporary 
reverses, as the Chinese did. No doubt, it was not all their 
fault. To some extent, they reflected changes of course decided 
at the Comintern. In retrospect, however, that itself appears a 
fault in Indian Communism.% 


“Tt was the bourgeois elite’, writes Kaviraj, ‘which set the terms of the pro- 
blem, or the situation forcing the Communists to react and adapt themselves to 
its structure’. (p. 7) (Emphasis added). There is an inherent bias in the ‘stimu- 
lus-response’ theory as it subsumes within it the notion of a priori superiority 
and manipulation on the part of the side which is ‘taken’ as the stimulating 
side, i.e. ‘the side which sets the terms of the problem’. For instance, here, the 
bourgeoisie did not set the terms of the problem or situation in a vacuum. Why 
could not this very act of the bourgeoisie be called a response forced upon 
them by communist initiative? 

"Ibid., p. 102. 
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Kaviraj points out first that, unlike Chinese communists, Indian 
communists could not evolve a strategy by which they would come 
to terms with Indian nationalism. He then immediately contradicts 
this by saying that in fact there were two strategies (one *national” 
and the other ‘class’) which were alternatively tried by them, though 
without great tenacity. Nowhere does he explain what he under- 
stands by these ‘national’ and ‘class’ strategies. Which was the more 
adequate, if at all, to come to terms with nationalism? Were they 
both wrong? Or did the Indian colonial situation demand a solution 
to a specifically unique problem in which ‘nation’ and ‘class’ needed 
to be conceived in an absolutely novel way, expressed through the 
praxis of a novel type of organization which was ‘national’ in the 
sense that all anti-imperialist classes (including the bourgeoisie) 
were participants in this, and simultaneously also had a class orien- 
tation as a result of the class struggle within it? 

If the historiographical perspectives discussed above trace the 
failure of the communists to emerge as a significant force to their 
inability to form a United Front, Naxalite historiography, on the 
other hand, ascribes this to a United Front which the CP formed 
«under the leadership of compradore bourgeois landlord classes’.*! 
A published document of one of the CPI (M-L) groups evaluates 


the past of the communist movement: 


As the country was under direct imperialist yoke, the principal 
contradiction was imperialism at that time. In this situation, 
a Communist Party ought to strive for building a broad United 
Front with the proletariat as the leader, the worker-peasant 
alliance as its basis and petty-bourgeoisie, national bourgeoisie, 
and all other patriotic forces as its allies. The party can grow 
from a weak to a strong position only by asserting the prole- 
tarian leadership in this United Front. But the CPI leadership, 
arguing that the Congress Party represented the national bour- 
geoisie and all other patriotic forces, never put forward 
Marxist-Leninist analysis of the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
United Front and surrendered its leadership to the Congress.*? 


° R.P., Saraf, The Indian Society, Progressive Studies, Kashmir, 1974, 
p. 274. 
2Towards a New Phase of Spring Thunder, Central Reorganization Committee 
CPI (M-L), 1982. The Reorganizing Committee of the CPI (M-L) was formed 
by merging the Kerala State Committee and Andhra Pradesh State Committee 
of the CPI (M-L). Before publication a draft of this document was discussed 
in state conventions and at an All India Conference held in January 1982: 
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And what was this Marxist-Leninist analysis? ‘It never correctly 
analysed’, states the document, ‘the class character of the Con- 
gress leadership, an out and out compradore one’.*? Like Guidelines, 
this accepts the need for United Front with the national bourgeoisie, 
but while Guidelines on that basis argues for a UF with the Indian 
National Congress, the Naxalites, characterizing the Congress as 
compradore, argue the opposite. If the Congress was not the ex- 
pression of the national bourgeoisie, what other party was? Was the 
national bourgeoisie only regional in character and hence without 
a national-level party? If there was such a national bourgeoisie in 
India, why did it fail to mobilize the Indian people while the 
‘Congress organisation of the compradore bourgeoisie’ succeeded? 
The ‘Marxist-Leninist’ analysis in the document does not show 
any awareness of such questions. The CPI, according to the 
document, ‘failed in grasping the formulations put forward by the 
Comintern in its earlier phase and then its Sixth Congress held in 
1928”. Similarly, the CPI did not assimilate the advice of the Seventh 
Congress.5* For the CPI(M-L) the Comintern was always correct 
while the CPI always misrepresented its policies. 

The historiographical perspectives employed by the authors dis- 
cussed above base themselves on the assumption that Indian com- 
munists, as they were organized in a separate party after 1928, were 
a potential alternative to the Congress, which was a party of the 
bourgeoisie. Reasons are then advanced to explain the failure of 
this potential to transform itself into actuality. At one level, these 
reasons boil down to the failure of Indian communists to grasp 
certain political fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism in general and 
apply them creatively to the peculiarities of the Indian situation.55 
This general assessment is further concretized by specifically pin- 
pointing the communist failure to evolve strategy or tactics (or both) 
of the United Anti-Imperialist Front, based on the understanding 
that anti-imperialism was the primary contradiction. In the case of 
India, this approach argues the necessity for a United Front with 
the Congress, based on the assumption that the Indian National 
Congress was a party of the bourgeoisie while the Communists were 
a party of the working class. In India, therefore, it is assumed that 


"Ibid., p. 23. Ibid., p. 22. 
. SE. M. S. Namboodripad, Revisionism and Dogmatism in the CPI, Commun- 
ist Party Publication, 1963; K. Damodaran, Seminar, no. 178, June 1974; 
M. B. Rao, Documents of the History of CPI, vol. vu, Introduction. 
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every class had its own class party and the need was for a United 
Front between them against the common enemy.*% But was the 
Congress a class party of the Indian bourgeoisie? My understanding, 
discussed in detail elsewhere, is that the Indian National Congress 
was an all-class movement structured as a people’s party which 
remained within the bourgeois hegemonic influence, though it was 
neither predestined to remain so from as early as 1920 nor at any 
other stage until 1947.57 In retrospect, it might appear that what 
failed was only the communist prognosis about the Indian bour- 
geoisie, in the sense that contrary to the expectations-of the com- 
munists this bourgeoisie opposed imperialism and led the national 
movement to freedom. But there is enough historical material to 
substantiate the view that the opposition of the most important 
sections of the Indian bourgeoisie, i.e. the capitalist class, to 
imperialism was only of a constitutional nature. Leaders of this 
class did oppose the initiation of all mass movements by the Con- 
gress.5* They did not look upon the Congress as their own class 
party, but rather as a broad-based party in which they had 
influence. 

In 1928, when they observed that the Congress was being radical- 
ized and shifting towards the left, Indian capitalists seriously 
debated among themselves the need to form their own class party 
outside the Congress.” If the Congress could not be transformed 
from a people’s party under bourgeois hegemony to a people’s 
party under left-wing hegemony, then reasons must be sought in the 
failure to evolve such a politics on the part of those who proclaimed 
themselves representatives of the interests of the working masses. 
Thus what was possible was the politics of transformation of the 
Congress, but what was endeavoured was the politics of alternative 


s6According to Mohit Sen, apart from the Congress and the communists, 
who represented the bourgeoisie and the working class respectively, the Cong- 
ress Socialist Party was a party of the intermediate classes. See the chapter 
«Indian Revolution—Historical experience” (PP. 65-112), in his book, cited 
above. 

57The radicalization of the Congress movement and its potential for trans- 
formation and orientation towards socialist ideology has been discussed at 
length in Sashi Joshi in ‘The Left and the Indian National Movement, 1920-35’, 


Ph.D. dissertation, JNU. 

See Aditya Mukherjee’s article in this 
‘The Left and the Indian National Movement 
Nehru University, ch. 4. 

ssSashi Joshi, ‘The Left and the National Movement in India’. 


book. Also see Bhagwan Josh, 
1934-40’, Ph.D. thesis, Jawaharlal 
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to the Congress. By ‘politics of alternative’ or ‘alternative politics’ 
I mean the political project of the communist party which sought 
to build a separate and parallel national movement of workers and 
peasants under their leadership to the one already existing under 
the leadership of the Indian National Congress. In discussing the 
call for the so-called United Front, it is to be noted that the Indian 
National Congress, unlike the Kuomintang in 1937 under Chiang- 
Kai-Shek, never entered into any negotiated United Front with the 
Communist Party.! The leaders of the Congress maintained that 
the Congress membership was open to any patriotic Indian who 
accepted its constitution. Within the Congress all ideologies and 
programmatic platforms could freely compete with cach other for 
acceptance by the vast Congress masses. The party also permitted 
individual Congressmen to propagate their own ideology inside as 
well as outside it, and to participate in trade unions, kisan sabhas, 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties (WPPs) and other such organizations. 
This was the reason why an ideological and programmatic line could 
not be drawn between the Congress and the ‘Party outside’, the 


To begin with a section of the CSP leadership talked of ‘transforming the 
Congress’. They had important clues about the specific nature of the Congress 
Party, but a more deeper theoretical clarity was lacking. A number of their 
positions, especially the understanding of Gandhism, overlapped with those 
of the communists. Because of these internal contradictions in their minds the 
questions raised by the ‘official’ and Royist communists did not fail to have 
its impact on the all-India leadership of the CSP. For, the basic documents 
of the party underwent an important change in the course of a few months 
after they had been formulated at the Bombay Conference. For instance in 1934 
at Bombay Jayaprakash Narayan had himself declared that the CSP was not a 
party of the working class, but within a year it began to call itself a one-class 
Marxist party. 

“Earlier, in the 1920s, once the western nations had refused help, Dr Sun 
Yat-Sen had agreed to the proposals of the Third International after negotia- 
tions with Maring, Adolf Joffe and Michael Borodin. These three-point propo- 
sals were: (1) reorganization of the Kuomintang; (2) establishment of a military 
academy; and (3) amalgamation of the Kuomintang and the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party. The draft constitution of the reorganized party, drawn up by a 
committee which included Borodin as an adviser, was'entirely patterned on the 
organization of the Russian Communist Party. Needless to say, nothing of the 
sort happened in India and no co-operation or agreement, conditional or other” 
wise, was negotiated between the Indian National Congress and the Indian 
Communists or Third International. In fact even Sun Yat-Sen did not nego- 
tiate a UF with Chinese communists. He negotiated a UF with the CI and 
a merger with communists. 
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main and necessary condition for the alternative politics to flourish. 
After the Seventh Congress of the Comintern, the communists went 
back to the Congress as members of that organization and were 
elected to various bodies in the hierarchy of leadership, including 
the All India Congress Committee. But in all their documents, 
periodicals and propaganda literature of this period they maintain- 
ed that they had a United Front with the Congress. It is therefore 
inadequate to characterize the period between 1936 and 1940 as the 


‘United Front phase’. 
The logic of the politics of t 
party was not needed outside th 


ransformation dictated that another 
e Congress, but rather united efforts 


of all leftists inside the Congress were needed to extend the mass 
base of the Congress to the lower sections of Indian society, 
and in general to radicalize Congress politics—as happened in 
Kerala for example. The logic of alternative politics to the Congress 
necessitated the building of a mass party constantly struggling 
against the Congress, or against its effective leadership. It required 
a platform outside the Congress to expose the Party’s ‘true bourge- 
ois character’ to the ‘revolutionary masses’ behind it. The political 
line of the Seventh Congress required devising methods, modalities 
and above all the right temperament to forge very close links with 
the Congress masses, while the logic of building their own separate 
party forced them to clash with the Congress and the Congress 
Socialist Party at various levels and in various ways. 

By pursuing the politics of alternative the communists were trying 
hard to swim against the political current of the Indian masses led 
by the Congress, a current shaped and necessitated by the peculiari- 
ties of Indian society structured within a semi-hegemonic (in the 
Gramscian sense) colonial state.o2 What were the consequences of 
this course? On the eve of independence, because their efforts were 
contradictory to the main thrust of the Indian political stream, 
neither could the communists become a strong political force nor 
could the Congress be transformed into a people’s party under left- 
wing hegemony. This was because communists consisting of the 
most dedicated left-wing cadre, exercising influence on the consider- 


f the left and its inability to provide an 
he ‘fact’ that the left was a small 
the question: why did the left 
perialist struggle? Why did its 


«The lack of widespread influence ©! 
alternative politics is sometimes explained by t 
force. But this kind of explanation itself begs 
remain a small force throughout the anti-im! 
growth remain stunted? 
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able sections of the organized working class and peasantry, stood 
outside the Congress." Consequently the untransformed Congress 
could establish nothing but bourgeois democracy in India in 1947. 
The Congress began to be structured into a full-fledged bourgeois 
party once India embarked upon the path of capitalist development. 
Earlier radicalism now became an asset to serve bourgeois ends, as 
it was used to undermine the entrenched forces of ‘feudalism’ and 
colonialism which were blocking the path of capitalist development. 

Nonetheless, even the dissolution of feudal and colonial elements 
was a historically progressive phase in the life of the Indian people, 
though the possibilities of radical transformation were bypassed. 
What were the options before the communists now?* The point 
which I want to emphasize is that though it is a fact that the earlier 
radicalism of the Congress was used to serve the ends of bourgeois 
development after 1947, it should not be argued via historical back- 
projection that ever since 1920 the Indian bourgeoisie, through its 
class party, shrewdly and perspicaciously generated only as much 
radicalism and mass mobilization—by exercising well-calculated 
limits—as would be sufficient for it to come to power. This would 
be a conspiracy theory of history, to say the least. 


“This conclusion flows from a specific historiographical framework within 
which all aspects of the relationship between the left and the national move- 
ment have been studied. This is the common framework of Sashi Joshi's 
work, and of my own work, evolved under the guidance of Bipan Chandra. 

“This was a subject of perennial discussion among the Communist ranks. 
For details see Bipan Chandra, ‘A paradigm in crisis—the 1955-56 debate in 
the CPI’; Studies in History, vol. m1, nos. 1 & 2, January-December 1982, 
Also see the debate in Mainstream on ‘Indian Development’ (20 March, 10 
April, 1, 8 and 29 May, 12 and 19 June, 24 July 1982). 

It was undoubtedly true that the national bourgeois leadership did not 
want a revolutionary anti-imperialist struggle. They wanted a controlled mass 
movement, for which it was their policy to keep it within the confines of a 
non-violent struggle so as to be able to come to terms with imperialism in a 
manner that would safeguard their class interests’. S. G. Sardesai, Seventh 
Congress of the Comintern and India’s Struggle for Democracy and Freedom, 
Pamphlet, Communist Party Publication, 1966, p. 9. The notion of a ‘control- 
led mass movement’ is a contradiction in terms. Such a mass movement, known 
as the land grab movement, was launched by the CPI on 1 July 1970 and was 
called off on 31 August 1970. The reason why even today some of the leaders 
of the communist parties maintain that national upsurges led by Gandhi were 
‘controlled mass movements” can be attributed partly to the fact that this 
leadership has in its lifetime never led a genuine mass movement on a national 
Scale. It has the experience of either fighting limited local struggles or controlled 
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A different treatment of the phase (1920 to 1935) of the anti- 
imperialist movement and the role of Indian communists has been 
worked out in detail recently.$ This approach does not conceive 
the phenomena of nationalism and socialism as mutually exclusive 
and the dynamics of their growth as two independent and parallel 
processes. The historiographical approach which recognizes the 
validity of the politics of alternatives does not try to understand 
the slow formation and marginalized politics of the Communist 
Party on the one hand and, on the other, the simultaneous failure 
of the Congress to be transformed into a people’s party under left- 
wing hegemony—as constituting a single totality. Instead it a priori 
splits this into two mutually exclusive totalities: first, to understand 
the communist failure to hegemonize the national movement (or at 
least to become a significant force) and to ascribe this to certain 
mistakes; and second, to see the Congress’s entire development from 
1920 onwards as the development of a bourgeois organization which 
was radicalized over the years and which consciously projected its 
‘red face’ to contain and absorb radicals. Looked at from this angle, 
in retrospect, the unfinished transformation of the Congress now 
turns out to be the pseudo-radicalism of a fighting bourgeois party 
which sought to yoke the lower sections of society to the service of 
its own class programme on illusory promises. This perspective of 
two mutually exclusive totalities forms the underlying assumption 
of the historiographical perspectives of such well known works as 
India Today (R. P. Dutt, 1959), Social Background of Indian Natio- 
nalism (A. R. Desai, 1959), and A Contemporary History of India 
(Balabushevich and Dayakov, 1964).57 

Starting with an important but partial break from this view in 
his earlier articles,‘ Bipan Chandra makes a more fundamental 


struggles on a national scale, started and called off on fixed dates. Only they 


are then not described as ‘controlled’ mass movements! 

«6Sashi Joshi, ‘The Left and the Indian National Movement’. 

“The understanding of the national movement given in these works has 
almost become a part of the popular consciousness of rank and file Marxists, 
especially the party cadre and radical sympathizers. For a simplistic reproduc- 
tion of this historiographical perspective see Ayodhya Singh, India’s National 
Movement: A Short Account, Ravindra Publications, Calcutta, 1975. For a more 
sophisticated repetition of this ‘split perspectives approach’ see also Sumit 
Sarkar, ‘Popular Movements and National Leadership, 1945-47", Economic and 
Political Weekly, Annual Number, 1982. 

68Bipan Chandra, Nationalism and Colonialism in Modern India, Orient 


Longman, 1979, 
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break with traditional left historiography in his article published 
in Socialism in the World. The Indian national movement was the 
most radical of the anti-imperialist movements outside China, while 
the Indian communist movement was very weak compared to those 
of China, Vietnam and Indonesia. Explaining the paradox, Bipan 
Chandra writes: 


The roots of the Communist failure lay in the inability to see 
the principal or central contradiction of colonial society, that 
is, the contradiction between colonialism and the entire Indian 
society, or in the tendency to see this contradiction in words 
but not inits concreteaspects. Nationalism and anti-imperialism 
was not seen as representing the interests of all classes and 
segments of Indian society vis-a-vis imperialism, but as some- 
thing which was bourgeois. Here, there was an incorrect transfer 
of the theory of nationalism to a colonial situation in which 
nationalism was the product of the central contradiction and 
therefore by its very nature multiclass. It was not a movement 
of the bourgeoisie, national or otherwise. The question here 
was: would one be a nationalist from the bourgeois point of 
view or from the proletarian, socialist point of view. Another 
way of looking at the political reality was to grasp that the 
task in India was not that of the working class or the Commu- 
nist Party supporting bourgeois nationalism because of its 
historically progressive character, but to wage the nationalist 
struggle because it was the struggle of the Indian people, 
including that of the working class. 


The historiographical perspective formulated by Sumit Sarkar— 
which is essentially a modified version of R. P. Dutt’s views—to 
understand the national movement is based on an interesting theory 


which may be termed as the ‘pressures-excesses theory’. In one of 
his papers he writes: 


It is the central argument of this paper, however, that in this 


He further continues, ‘Nationalism or anti-imperialism in a colony did 
not represent only the ideology of the bourgeoisie or express only the 
bourgeoisie’s contradiction to imperialism. It became bourgeois nationalism 
when the societal contradiction to colonialism was viewed from the standpoint 
of bourgeois social development. Naturally the bourgeoisie would like other 
social classes and groups to accept that their own interests are subsumed under 
bourgeois interests. This is what hegemony is all about. But by an erroneous 
interpretation of nationalism, the Communists handed over the other social 
classes and strata, including the working class and the peasantry, to bourgeois 
leadership.’ Bipan Chandra, ‘Radicalism of the Indian Struggle Against Imperi- 


an "a in the World, Cavtat, 1978, Yugoslavia, Belgrade, 1979, 9° 
, PP. 31-2, 
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as well as in other periods of modern Indian history, the 
decisions and actions of leaders, British or Indian, cannot 
really be understood without the counterpoint provided by 
pressures from below... Fear of popular ‘excesses’ made 
Congress leaders cling to the path of negotiation and compro- 
mise, and eventually even accept partition as a necessary 
pices 2" 

Why did the Congress follow the path of ‘negotiation and com- 
promise’? The singular answer given by traditional left historio- 
graphy founded by R. P. Dutt is: due to excesses and pressures from 
below. Historians following this tradition are not willing to examine 
that this structure of polity might have emerged not from the fear 
of ‘excesses’ but from the semi-hegemonic nature of the colonial 
state in India—which was different from the Russian and Chinese 
states—and the nature of Congress opposition. ‘Negotiations and 
compromises’ were not ‘class surrenders’ under pressure but politi- 
cal methods to enhance nationalist hegemony in the overall process 
of building a counter-hegemonic movement—the first of its kind in 
the world built against a modern bourgeois state.”! I would empha- 
size here that one of the reasons why Indian communists failed to 
understand Congress politics in general and the dynamics of the 
Gandhi-led mass movements in particular was that they under- 
stood negotiation and compromise as class surrenders—the logical 
unfolding of the inherent essence of a national movement led by 
the vacillating bourgeoisie. This understanding of the communists 
was rooted in the thesis that the Congress was a party of the 
bourgeoisie which had links with liberal landlords and which 
expressed its ideology and politics through Gandhism. So naturally 
the logic of Gandhian nationalism was negotiation and compro- 
mise.” 

It is a commonplace to state that class struggles, before they 
actually burst into open armed clashes, take the form of pressures 
Any leadership working within a ‘civil’ society 
rk of these conflicting pressures. But 
ecisions of leaders can be traced back 


of various kinds. 
operates within the framewo 
this does not mean that all d 


"Sumit Sarkar, p. 677. 
“Bhagwan Josh, ‘The Indian National Movement: Dy: 


Politics’ (unpublished article). $ 
"Sumit Sarkar, ‘The Logic of Gandhian Nationalism: Civil Disobedience 


and Gandhi-Irwin Pact, 1930-31", The Indian Historical Review, vol. 111, no. 1, 
July 1976. 


namics of Hegemonic 
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to a particular set of pressures and that leaders do not have their 
own will and understanding with regard to their course of action. 
A leadership imbued with a vision does not passively reflect imme- 
diate pressures in its political decisions. Rather, leaders not only 
oppose, moderate and channelize these pressures, they also set into 
motion new pressures by taking decisions keeping in view the long- 
term political goals. To see the decisions of leaders only as responses 
to ‘pressures and excesses’ from below is to ignore the other side 
of the dialectic, whereby ideologico-politically motivated decisions 
of leaders (which decisions are furthermore the result of determi- 
nate strategic-tactical considerations) can evoke responses and 
generate pressures which did not exist earlier. For example, for 
Sumit Sarkar the Gandhi-Irwin pact was the result of pressures 
exerted by the leading representatives of the capitalist class on 
Gandhi. In my view this pact resulted from Gandhi’s overall 
conception of political methods of extending the nationalist hege- 
mony. Class pressures act only as circumscribing limits within which 
overall politics are conducted by the leadership. Sarkar’s method 
of building causal connections to link a particular decision to a 
particular (class) pressure is too mechanical. On the other hand a 
critique of the Gandhi-Irwin pact, if any, should be located within 
a wider critique of Gandhian strategic conceptions and the nature 
of the national movement led by Gandhi. 

How is class struggle related to the national struggle in a colonial 
country? Do these relate automatically or spontaneously, or is the 
relationship between them consciously mediated by the leadership? 
This crucial question must be answered before one attempts to 
discuss peasants’ and workers’ movements and socialist currents in 
the colonial setting. But scholars who have researched these move- 
ments have avoided discussing this problem, even though a certain 
conception of this relationship is implicit in their historiographical 
frameworks. This was also the most important question before 
those who led these movements during the period 1920-47,74 The 

"Ibid. 

"This was also one of the points on which Lenin and Roy clashed during 
the Second Congress of the Third International. The theory of two parallel 
national moyements—one bourgeois and the other revolutionary—was formu- 
lated by M. N. Roy for the first time. This was based on the conception that 
national struggle blunts the edge of class struggle and classes with conflicting 
economic interests in a colonial society cannot unite ina single political 
movement. They fight their respective anti-imperialist movements separately 
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underlying premises of the politics of Indian communists in the 
thirties, especially the early thirties, have been transformed today 
into historiographical frameworks to analyse workers’ and peasants’ 


movements.7* 

The relationship between class struggle and national struggle can 
only be grasped through the notion of principal and secondary 
contradiction. There are three approaches to the relationships 
between class struggle and national struggle.” The first may be 
termed the ‘nationalist framework or paradigm’ and stands for 
class collaboration (nation=class). The second is the simplistic 
‘class’ approach where class is reduced to an economic category. 
This may be called the ‘sectarian framework’ or ‘paradigm of class 
confrontation’ (nation vs. class). The third approach rejects the 
extreme perspectives of ‘class collaboration’ and ‘class confronta- 
tion’, basing itself on ‘class adjustment’. It realistically recognizes 
the shifting limits of class struggle within the overarching unity 
against imperialism and does not hide the fact that in a common 
struggle against imperialism conflicting classes have to reconcile, 
compromise and adjust themselves by giving mutual concessions.77 


from each other and hence the existence of parallel nationalisms, which may 
of course meet in a specific conjuncture in a United Front! This perspective of 
counterposing national struggle to class struggle—one of the serious mistakes 
committed by the comunists—is now being resurrected by some scholars in the 
form of the so-called parallel streams of nationalism, of course without any 
courtesy to the founding father. This theory of parallel nationalisms is derived 
as follows: 
nation vs. class 
national struggle vs. class struggle 
bourgeois national strategy vs. proletarian class strategy 
bourgeois nationalism vs. proletarian nationalism 
parallel nationalisms. 
75See the following works: Arvind N. Das, ‘Agrarian Movements in India: 
Studies on 20th Century Bihar’, The Journal of Peasant Studies (Special Issue), 
vol. 9, no. 3, April 1982; Gyanendra Pandey, The Ascendancy of the Congress in 
Uttar Pradesh, 1926-34, Oxford, 1978; D. N. Dhanagare, Agrarian Movements 
and Gandhian Politics, Agra, 1975; David Hardiman, Peasant Nationalists of 
Gujarat: Kheda District, 1917-1934, Delhi, Oxford, 1981; Sukomal Sen, Work- 
ing Class of India: History of Emergence and Movement, 1830-1970, Calcutta, 
1977; Georges K. Leiten, ‘Strikes and Strike Breakers: Bombay Textile Mills 
Strike, 1929*, Economic and Political Weekly, Annual Number, 1982, pp. 697- 
704. 
"6For a detailed discussion see Bipan Chandra’s article in this book. 
"As Mao Ze Dong put it: ‘We do not deny the class struggle, we adjust it.’ 
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This complementary approach may be termed the Marxist frame- 
work or paradigm (nation-class). 

In a colonial country national consciousnes and class conscious- 
ness are not counterposed but interconnected. The process which 
once starts the growth of national consciousness does not stop there. 
Oppressed people mobilized against imperialism do not come on to 
the roads after leaving their class interests at home. Here a distinc- 
tion must be made between the growth of the democratic conscious- 
ness of the oppressed masses and the upper sectionsof colonial society. 
Starting from the same point—a sense of patriotism—the growth 
of democratic consciousness among the oppressed masses is open 
to further transformation towards class consciousness, while the 
growth of democratic consciousness of the upper sections remains 
fettered within the bourgeois democratic framework. Thus, like the 
upper sections of society, the oppressed masses (i.e. the nation as 
a whole) awaken first only to bourgeois democratic consciousness, 
but unlike them are not doomed to remain within its boundaries. 
The process of transcendence or transformation towards class 
consciousness is not an automatic process. It depends upon many 
factors, the most important being the conscious role of individuals 
working for this transformation. National consciousness which grew 
into class consciousness through radicalizations was a continuous 
process and was inherent in the anti-imperialist mobilization. The 
two were constituted as a historically specific synthetic whole. 
Class consciousness did not grow separately, independently, without 
being tinged with the sentiment of nationalism and by completely 
skipping the initial stage of bourgeois democratic consciousness. 
Only in this way was the ‘national dimension’ subsumed within the 
emerging class consciousness and helped the class to constitute itself 
as a leading one on a national scale. In Indian colonial society 
workers and poor peasants did not directly rise to their respective 
class consciousness through militant economic demands just because 
they were workers and peasants. Democratic consciousness preceded 
the emergence of elements of the next, higher level. Their failure 
to grow to the next stage enabled the masses to keep fighting 
militant economic battles against their exploiters, but within the 


= 
Selected Works, vol. u, p. 200. In economic terms the adjustment of class 
struggle vis-a-vis landlords meant that ‘the landlords should reduce rent and 


interest and at the same time the peasants should pay rent and interest’. Ibid.» 
p. 213. 
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same framework of consciousness. The masses remained under 
bourgeois hegemony in this sense and were not ‘kept under hege- 
mony’ through any instrumental control system exercised by the 


bourgeoisie. 


HI 


In January 1940 the Kerala Congress Socialist Party leadership took 
the decision to convert the Kerala Congress Socialist Party into the 
state unit of the CPI.” In an interview explaining the process of 
how Kerala became one of the important strongholds of post-inde- 
K. Damodaran made a remark which might 
sound paradoxical to some. ‘When people ask me’, he said, ‘why 
the CPI became so strong in non-industrialized Kerala as compared 
to Bombay, I reply that the main reason is that there was no CPI 
in Kerala in the 1930-33 period and so it was possible to start 
anew.’7? In Kerala those Congressmen who openly declared them- 
selves part of an organized unit of the Communist Party only after 
1940 did not gain their mass base and public influence as commu- 
nists—as members of a separately organized party. Many of them 
might have met communists in other parts of the country and might 
have carried on secret deliberations with them. The seeds of 
becoming Communist Party members may even have been sprouting 
secretly in their hearts without public knowledge.® But in the eyes 
of the public and their followers they were militant Congressmen 
till 26 January 1940. ‘The mass of people in Kerala came to 
know that there is a party called the Communist Party when they 
woke up on the morning of 26 January 1940 to see writings in tar 
on the walls from one end to the other of Kerala.’®! It is a fact 
that Castro and Che Guevara joined the Communist Party after 
their victory; their success cannot therefore be described in retrospect 
as the victory of the Communist Party and its politics. Here I shall 


pendence communism, 


"E, M.S. Namboodripad, How I Became a Communist, Chintha Publishers, 


Trivandrum, 1976, p. 161. 

"K. Damodaran, New Left Review, 

*9For instance the first Communist group in Kerala 
1937 by five comrades including Namboodripad, K. Pillai and myself. We 
decided that we should not openly call ourselves the Communist Party but win 
ourselves a base inside the Congress Socialists’. K. Damodaran. 

“T, V. Krishnan, Kerala’s First Communist: Life of Krishna Pillai, Com- 
munist Party Publication, March 1971, p. 72. 
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illustrate how the politics of transformation actually worked and 
ultimately succeeded in transforming the Kerala Pradesh Congress 
into a people’s party under left-wing hegemony.*? This process of 
transformation was not peculiar to Kerala but was a nation-wide 
phenomenon, notwithstanding the fact that in other places it was 
cut short and distorted by the intervention of the politics of 
alternative. 

The Kerala Provincial Congress Committee (KPCC) under leftist 
influence implemented proposals passed by the AICC which perhaps 
remained unimplemented in other provinces.** ‘It was, however, 
after January 1938 [the date when the PCC came under leftist 
leadership] that the Congress in Malabar became a real organ of the 
people’s struggle.’84 

While the communist group in Bombay ‘disrupted the trade 
union movement’ as well as ‘remained away from the third great 
wave of our struggle’®> the left-inclined youth of Kerala, those who 
were to lead the CPI unit after 1940, ‘were totally immersed in the 
civil disobedience movement'.** Krishna Pillai, Kerala’s first com- 
munist, started his political career by enrolling himself as a Con- 
gress volunteer in the Salt Satyagraha jatha to Payyannur in 
January 1930.87 For the left-inclined youth of Kerala the famous 
Dandi March and the beginning of the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment were not just a sham struggle started to pre-empt the real 
struggle of the exploited masses of India. ‘While we read the 
reports about these’, writes Namboodripad, ‘we felt grateful that 
we were born in a generation that could bear witness to all these 
historic events. The emotional upsurge we had when the salt law 
was broken by Gandhi and other leaders, can never adequately be 
described in words.'$ Similarly the Guruvayur Satyagraha in which 


“This transformation was reflected in the fact that the left wing gained a 
majority in the KPCC election in 1938. The KPCC Presidentship went to 
Chunanghat Kunjaikavamma, a sympathizer of the Congress Socialist Party. 
The majority of the members elected for AICC from KPCC were also left- 
wingers. 

3A. K. Gopalan, In the Cause of the People, Sangam Books, 1978, p. 85. 

“E. M.S. Namboodripad, Kerala: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, National 
Book Agency, Calcutta, 1968, p. 157. 

“Guidelines, p. 32. 

See K. Damodaran. 

44T V Krishnan, Kerala’s First Communist, p. 11. 

"E.M. S. Namboodripad, How I Became a Communist, p. 112. 
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A. K. Gopalan was the volunteer captain thrilled ‘thousands of 
young men like me’. ‘It was the very same youth’, writes 
Namboodripad, ‘who gave this bold lead, who subsequently became 
founder-leaders of the worker-peasant organisations that were free 
from the malice of religious or communal considerations.’ 
‘Gandhiji’s leadership’, adds Gopalan, ‘created in young people a 
new moral awakening and self-effacing spirit.! They also did not 
see the Gandhi-Irwin pact as a betrayal; for them it was only a 
temporary respite. ‘We knew that before long’, reminisces 
Namboodripad, ‘the Congress would be compelled to launch 
another and more powerful struggle, and it would be the duty of 
students like us actively to participate in it. That was what actually 
followed.'?? The profound emotional experience of the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement and the orientation towards Nehru and not 
towards Indian communists initiated the youth of Kerala along 
different lines of development. Even on the eve of the Lahore Con- 
gress, Namboodripad tells us that his information about the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case was scanty while he had far clearer ideas about 


the left-wing in the Congress. 


This group, led by Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhash Bose, etc., did 
not agree with the general approach of the Gandhian leadership. 
Nevertheless, they knew that in the national struggle against 
the British Government, the leadership and support of the old 
generation was essential. Personally, that approach seemed to 
me to be a practical one. Therefore, I took extra care to study 
the speeches and writings of the left-wing Congress leaders, 
particularly that of Nehru and Subhash Bose.?? 


was nothing but an-expression of an ideological transforma- 
nt towards a socialist world view, 


he only person undergoing this. 
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transformation.” 
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°4As a part and parcel of the nation-wide process, a similar process of ideo- 
logical transformation was occurring in Telengana also. Inspired by the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, a hundred patriotic young men of Telengana went 
out of the state to participate in the Satyagraha Movement. Among this band 
of young men were Ravi Narayan Reddy and Baddam Yella Reddy—two 
important communist leaders of the Telengana armed struggle against the rule 
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Towards the end of Civil Disobedience a widespread feeling arose 
that there was something fundamentally wrong with the nation's 
independence struggle, and a section of the Congress workers started 
thinking in terms of reorganizing the national struggle on more 
purposeful lines. ‘Thus, Congress members with leftist ideas became 
numerically stronger than that of the old Communist-Socialist 
groups and they started to organise themselves and their own 
programmes.’?> 

After the Civil Disobedience Movement it was these would-be 
communists who enrolled members for the Congress, organized 
political meetings, demonstrations, youth conferences and the first 
trade union organizations.°® A. K. Gopalan vividly describes in his 
autobiography how the message of the Congress was carried to far- 
flung villages of Kerala. 


It was by climbing hills and through valleys, by trekking 
through forests infested with tigers and bison and by drinking 
‘coffee water’ that people like me hoisted the Congress flag in 
the interior in those days ... It was by suffering the scorn and 
attacks, by trekking on until completely tired out by hunger 
and by facing all conceivable kinds of vicissitudes that Con- 
gress was brought closer to the masses.?7 


Building the Congress organization and spreading its influence to 
new areas was a primary task for Kerala leftists, even when they 
were taking up class or sectional demands. This conviction, that 
workers’ and peasants’ movement would not be able to gain in 
strength and win unless the Congress became a strong organization, 
was driven deep in their minds. Unlike other places, in Kerala left- 
wing Congressmen. could not form a Congress socialist party 
immediately after 1934, though their ‘activities were towards pro- 


of the Nizam. Describing his ideological growth Ravi Narayan Reddy writes: 
‘In 1929 my study of Gandhian literature began and I liked Gandhiji’s autobio- 
graphy. Anti-imperialist ideas in it attracted me and my regard for Gandhism 
increased. Nehru's autobiography, his Glimpses of World History and other 
writings on socialism and the birth of Soviet Union attracted me. Although I 
was under the influence of Gandhism, now these works gave rise to socialist 
ideas.’ Ravi Narayan Reddy, Heroic Telengana Struggle, CPI Publication, 1973, 
pp. 5-6. Also see Sashi Joshi, ‘Nehru and the Left Bloc’, Studies in History, 
vol. Il, no. 1 and 2, Jan.-Dec. 1982. 

*E. M. S. Namboodripad, How I Became a Communist, p. 156. 

*T. V. Krishan, p. 24; A. K. Gopalan, p. 601. 

"A. K. Gopalan, pp. 20-1. 
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pagation of the socialist ideologies, strengthening the Congress 
organization, and its left-wing forces'.** A section of the Congress 
satyagrahis of the 1932-3 period was converted to labour union 
activities. Kerala leftists felt that the Fundamental Rights resolu- 
tion adopted by the Karachi Congress could be used to help agita- 
tion among the peasants, and that implementation of this resolution 
could go along way in strengthening the relation between the 
Congress and the vast body of the labouring and peasant population: 
in turn, ‘socialist activities in the Congress would also help to 
strengthen the Congress party itself on a much wider basis. Such a 
mutually complementary approach would have considerably contri- 
buted to the growth of workers’ and peasants’ organization.’ !0 

New unions began to appear after the workers of Tiruvannore 
and Feroke fought the struggle against wage reduction in 1935. 
Sections of the workers, many of whom were from outcaste com- 
munities, slowly realized that ‘we were a new kind of Congress and 
that we could appreciate the miseries of workers’.!°! A very success- 
ful strike was fought by the workers of Cotton Mill, Calicut, under 
the leadership of Gopalan and Krishna Pillai in February 1935. 
Workers were also organized by Congress Socialist Party (CSP) 
activists at the Malabar Tile Factory. Unions like the Weaving 
Workers’ Union, Beedi Workers’ Union and Rickshaw Pullers’ 
Union sprang up. The Alleppy Coir Workers’ general strike was 
perhaps the most important conducted by leading activists of the 
CSP. About 40,000 workers participated in this. Youth movements, 
teachers’ movements, peasant movements and cultural movements 
mingled with each other. Summer camps were organized to train 
the cadres. 10? 

Party workers of Chirakkal, Kasaragod and other taluks approach- 
ed peasants and held public meetings. Marches of peasant jathas 


98E. M. S. Namboodripad, How I Became a Communist, p. 157. 

*Ibid., p. 157. Also see T. V. Krishnan, p. 15. 
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were organized to awaken the peasant masses. A peasant jatha led 
by A. K. Gopalan and others covered 250 miles on foot and held 
500 public meetings at which the leaders spoke to two lakhs of 
people. Five hundred new primary Congress committees were form- 
ed. ‘And these were not merely paper committees. They were com- 
mittees that really functioned.’!°3 In the Travancore peasant struggle 
at the end of 1937 the main sinews of the struggle were provided 
by young Congress workers.'%% Achutha Menon, who later became 
the communist Chief Minister of Kerala, Dr A. K. Menon, who 
was to become a minister in the first communist government in 
Kerala, and M. N. Govindan Nair, a top-ranking CPI leader, were 
young enthusiastic Congress organizers in 1938. Summing up the 
results of these multi-sided activities of the Congress Socialist Party, 
A. K. Gopalan comments: 


The Congress was turning into a mass movement. Congress 
offices were opened even in villages. Although on a small scale, 
the Congress interested itself in the day-to-day problems of the 
people. Thousands of peasants and workers came forward to 
Join the Congress and to attend its meetings. As a result of the 
activities of the Socialist Party, they were convinced that Con- 
gressmen were willing to agitate for their rights. There was on 
the whole a new zeal and awakening. The people knew that 
freedom was an avenue to socialism. Peasants and workers 
who had once opposed the Congress formed unions and peasant 
groups and implemented the Congress programme through 
these organisations. There was a far-reaching change in the 
people as a whole.!9%5 


The most important aspect which was crucial in the growth 
of the left wing in Kerala was their understanding of what 
Namboodripad calls a ‘mutually complementary approach’ between 
the growth of the workers’ and peasants’ movements and the growth 
of the Congress into a mass organization. For instance, this com- 
plex approach was not understood by Swami Sahajanand Saraswati 
in Bihar. Instead of following the two-track policy of strengthening 
the Congress as well as organizing the peasant committees, he only 
emphasized the latter. As everywhere else, so in Kerala, the upper 
castes first joined Congress. Because of this the lower castes 


‘This information about peasants’ and workers’ movements is given in 
Gopalan and Krishnan. 
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looked upon the Congress with distrust. Apart from the significant 
role played by the social reform movements, the left wing to some 
extent overcame their prejudices and brought them within the fold 
of the Congress. It was as a result of such efforts that the peasants 
of Kandoth, who in 1931 had attacked Gopalan and Keraleeyan, 
later participated in the Congress Political Conference, shouting 
slogans like ‘Victory to Congress’.!°° Describing the experience of 
the lower and oppressed sections in the Congress movement during 
the Payyanoor Political Conference, Gopalan remarks: ‘The Con- 
gress was theirs that day; it struggled for them; it strove to improve 
their very way of life. They felt that they too were Congressmen.’!07 
As pointed out earlier, no determined efforts were made by Sahaja- 
nand to mobilize the lower sections in the Congress movement 
after 1937. As in Bihar, it was peasants and workers who contri- 
buted most to the success of Congress candidates in Kerala in the 
elections of 1937. And again as in Bihar, the Congress ministry in 
Madras belied the expectations of the Kerala peasants. Opponents 
of the Kerala socialists argued that socialists were against the Con- 
gress and non-violence. But this criticism did not work because 
people knew them as dedicated Congressmen. Nor did all this deter 
the Kerala socialists from strengthening the Congress, 108 

Before 1937 Swami Sahajanand’s thought process and activities 
were worked out in what I have earlier called the nationalist frame- 
work, and he ‘began the organized Kisan Sabha as a staunch 
class-collaborator’.! It was after 1937 that Swami Sahajanand 
completely moved over to the sectarian paradigm of class confron- 
tation, and consequently became an ally of the communists who 


‘6Tbid., p. 87. 7]bid, 

10E, M. S. Namboodripad, Kerala, p. 156. 

‘Swami Sahajanand, quoted in Arvind N. Das, p. 57. In a speech at 
Hajipur the Swami declared: ‘The Faizpur agrarian programme of the Congress 
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of the Congress to go beyond political struggle over to economic guestions. 
We should be happy and should endeavour to get their [kisans”] demands and 
rights presented in the Congress and get them passed rather than run away 
from it’. Speech at Hazipur, 2 Nov. 1936. Swami Sahajanand Saraswati Papers. 
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were pursuing similar politics.'!? Like the communists, he began 
detesting compromise and the adjustments of class struggle as if the 
very acts of ‘compromise’ and ‘adjustment’ dimmed ‘real revolu- 
tionariness’. 

Being a mass leader, the significant role played by the Gandhi- 
led anti-imperialist mobilization of the peasantry to enhance the 
class awareness of the tenants—‘an object lesson for the tenants in 
the skill of revolt”!!!—was keenly observed by him: 


[The peasants] were baptised in political awakening under the 
fire of severest repression. ... The people {realized that] if they 
could fight out the British lion with immense and wonderful 
success, they could challenge confidently the mice-like land- 
lords, taluqdars, zamindars, shahukars, and capitalists within 
a twinkling of eyes, because the latter were the mere creations 
of that lion and existed only so long as the latter extended his 
helping hand and patronising favours to them.!!2 


It is obvious that the Swami was able to grasp the organic link 
between national consciousness and class consciousness, the one 
growing from the other, but could not work out its political, organi- 
zational implications. Interestingly, while on a national scale Swami 
Sahajanand was not willing to subordinate the economic demands 
of the poor peasantry within the limits imposed by the overarching 
necessity of uniting the entire nation against imperialism, once he 
had accepted the people’s war policy (1942) he advised the peasants 


Walter Hauser, ‘The Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha, 1929-42’, microfilm 
(NMML). In a letter to Congress Socialists Swami Sahajanand wrote: ‘Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, the idea has seized me that the Congress. . . will -never 
give a serious fight to our masters and the so-called left is so awfully divided 
and busy with theories of abstract politics. ... Consequently it never thinks in 
terms of areal struggle. At every stage... it is unduly and baselessly obsessed 
with the Congress being weakened because of independent political initiative 
taken without the consent of the Congress.’ ‘Letter to the Congress Socialists’, 
7 Noy. 1939, Swami Sahajanand Saraswati Papers, Roll No. 8. I owe these two 
references to Gyanesh Kudaisya. 

1 Ārvind N. Das is quite mixed up. Throughout his contribution he empha- 
sizes that by mobilizing peasantry in the anti-imperialist struggle the Indian 
bourgeoisie was using it as ‘cannon fodder’ (p. 53). At the same time he remarks 
that participation of the peasantry in the national movement resulted in an 
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to adopt moderate methods and not to sharpen contradiction with 
the landlords: 


But I can say this much at this moment without hesitation that 
we shall have to take to new methods and new lines leaving 
aside the old ones. Otherwise it will tell badly upon us and we 
shall be able to achieve nothing. ... Zamindari dies hard and 
it goes on kicking. We have to defeat it and end it with all our 
might. But let us wait therefore for some time. ... Let us tell 
all concerned that for the present we do not want to wage any 
kisan struggle unnecessarily. .. . Let us at the same time assure 
the Kisans to have patience and wait. ... Let one more chance 
be given them [the zamindars] and if they fail even after that 
we shall go on our own way.!!? 


But the Swami did not speak this language of class adjustment 
and compromise during the period when the Congress was in power 
and needed the co-operation of kisan sabha leaders to reach a ‘fair 
and balanced’ compromise with the Bihar landlords, in order to 
extend its influence among their ranks. Without this approach it 
would have been impossible to extricate significant sections of the 
landlords, especially the smaller intermediaries whose number was 
very large in UP and Bihar, from the hegemonic influence of the 
government; without this approach it would hardly have been 
possible to isolate the main enemy and strike at the very roots of 
its legitimacy. Acceptance of Congress hegemony by the propertied 
classes (landlords and capitalists) was the greatest setback to the 
rationale of government authority as it was claimed that the main- 
tenance of British rule in India was indispensable for these classes, 
and that by imposing ordinances the government was only acting 
in the interests of ‘law and order’ to defend the life and property of 
these classes. Swamiji’s crude economism conditioned his perception 
so that he saw the strategic approach of the Congress purely as a 
defence of the economic interests of landlords.'!* In an overall 
struggle, for him, perhaps landlords were more dangerous than 
imperialism. He forgot his earlier lesson that landlords ‘existed only 
so long as the latter [imperialism] extended his [sic] helping hand 
and patronising favours to them’. This latter kind of approach, if 


Swami Sahajanand, quoted in Walter Hauser, p. 151. 

"Tn assessing the Polish national movement Engels remarked: ‘Even the 
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adopted within national politics, could have strengthened both 
the Congress as well as the peasant movement, ideologically and 
politically, along with a small measure of economic concessions 
accruing to the tenants. 

Before 1934 everywhere, including Kerala, the old guard, the 
majority of which was made up of patriotic right-wingers, domi- 
nated the Congress. If Bihar, despite its strong peasant movements, 
failed to transform the Congress while Kerala with its relatively 
weak peasant movements was able to transform the Congress, 
then the reasons for this must be sought mainly in the approach 
of those who were organizing the peasantry. By setting up a 
voluntary force, organizing training camps and summer schools, 
holding political classes, and through numerous other ways, ‘the 
Congress was transformed in this manner into a mass movement. 
The Congress Socialist Party can deservedly take pride in that ‘it 
was able to strengthen the Congress and turn it into a mass organi- 
zation'.!!5 Did Sahajanand Saraswati and his followers attempt 
something of this sort? No. They devoted their entire attention to 
organizing kisan committees but left the Congress untransformed, 
and hence in the hands of the right wing.!!* 

I wish to emphasize that the clash between the Congress and 
the peasantry, especially the organized tenants, was not inherent 
and thus inevitable because the Congress was not basically a party 
of the propertied classes. However, the historiography of peasant 


N5A.K. Gopalan, p. 86. (Emphasis added). 

‘Tt has been argued that the left wing could stay inside the Kerala Congress 
because, unlike Bihar, the right wing was not very strong. This argument is 
based on the premise that it was the right wing’s intransigent attitude alone 
which forced the left out of the Bihar Congress. But my view is that the attitude 
of the right wing should not be seen in isolation, and in order to form a total 
picture of the scenario one must not overlook the rigid and uncompromising 
attitude of the kisan sabha leaders. Keeping in view the overarching necessity 
of uniting the entire nation against imperialism, right-wing leaders were willing 
to adjust and compromise with the landlords, while kisan sabha leaders rejected 
this course and attacked the right wing for ‘defending’ the interests of the 
landlords. In a letter to T. Prakasham (27 Dec. 1937) Rajendra Prasad wrote: 
‘Settlement is fair although it does not concede all that the tenants wanted or 
needed but in a compromise that has always to be the case.’ (Rajendra Prasad 
Papers). Swami Sahajanand and his followers were forced out for following 
a path of sectarian politics. The transformation thesis was valid for the entire 
national movement though its success would vary from province to province 
and region to region depending upon many specific factors. 
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movements remains within this framework.!!7 This is the line of 
argument of traditional left historiography popularized by R. P. 

Dutt, though he did so in a more complex and sophisticated manner. 

To build a powerful peasant movement, this clash had to be avoided , 
by initiating a process of transformation of the Congress simultane- 

ously with the building up of peasant movements. 

In fact in Kerala the greatest importance was given to the 
transformation process, and this in turn helped the mobilization of 
wider sections of workers and peasants.!!§ What were the conse- 
quences of the left’s hegemonic influence within the KPCC? ‘The 
emergence of KPCC’, concludes Namboodripad, 


with a majority of socialist-led leftists and nationalist Muslims 
carried the mass movement several steps forward. The gigantic 
political campaigning of the period of general elections, follow- 
ed by the enthusiasm roused by the formation of the Congress 
Ministry, did, of course, lead to a tremendous mass upsurge: 
the trade unions, kisan sabhas, student unions, teachers’ unions, 
etc., grew up as never before.!!? 


What was the theme of Swami Sahajanand’s speeches in the Bihar 
countryside? ‘Congress is under the influence of the landlords,’!”° 
What was the way out then? According to the Swamiji the way out 
lay in not joining the Congress and organizing effective Congress 
committees at the grass-roots level, and thus initiating the process 
of transformation of the Congress. He and his followers emphasized 
that kisans can defend their interests only by joining the kisan sabha. 
The more the kisan sabha was strengthened the greater became the 
cleavage between the untransformed Congress and the kisan sabha. 

Were there no communists in Kerala during this period (1935-40)? 
A small group known as the Communist League was already in 
existence in Trivandrum since 1931. Interestingly, their experience 
was no different from other communist groups in various parts of 


17For example see Gyanendra Pandey, The Ascendancy of the Congress in 
Uttar Pradesh, 1926-34, Oxford, 1978; D. N. Dhanagare, Agrarian Movements 
and Gandhian Politics, Agra, 1975. Cf. Mridula Mukherjee, ‘Peasant Movements 
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the country. ‘Comparatively they had better understanding’, writes 
Namboodripad, 


of the basic tenets of Socialism than us. But they had not yet 
made any beginning to organise workers’ unions or peasants’ 
unions even in their rudimentary forms. They also did not 
have any plan to strengthen the Congress and utilise it as a tool 
to consolidate the worker-peasant movement. That way they 
were not successful in building up a broad-based Communist 
movement even in the vicinity of Trivandrum, the centre of 
their activities.12! 


In July 1934, a meeting was held in Trivandrum in connection 
with the membership drive of the Kerala Pradesh Congress 
Committee: 


During the meeting while A. K. Gopalan was explaining the 
importance of reorganizing the Congress, Communist-Leaguers 
present at the meeting raised several guestionson the reactionary 
character of the Congress. They argued that it was wrong on 
the part of those who believed in socialism and communism 
to work for strengthening the Congress. In his speech A. K. 
Gopalan clarified that we were Congress-Socialists trying to 
convert the entire Congress to the path of Socialism.!”* 


Here was a clash between two paths approaching the guestion of 
organizing the workers and peasants and preparing them for freedom 
and socialism. 

After the Seventh Congress of the Comintern, members of the 
CPI rejoined the Indian National Congress through the CSP and 
adopted the political style of the ‘Kerala Path’ on a national level, 
though only as a tactic to strengthen their alternative politics to the 
Congress. Even this internally contradictory attitude brought divi- 
dends to the communists.!25 After 1936 the communists joined the 
ranks of the Congress and it was as Congressmen that they worked 
among the masses. During this period the communists dissolved their 
own separate ‘red mass organizations’ and presented themselves 
before the Indian masses along with others as Congressmen who were 
interested in the problems of workers and peasants. If they met 


‘0B, M. S. Namboodripad, How I Became a Communist, p. 159 (emphasis 
added). 
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secretly—and in their hearts knew that they were actually commun- 
ists—that was a different matter. But in the eyes of the masses 
many of them were fighters for their cause and hence genuine 
Congressmen. 

Like the Kerala Congress Socialists, the members of the Com- 
munist Party represented an organic growth of nationalism into 
socialism in the twenties, before they went out to form a separate 
Communist Party contending with the Congress for mass influence. 
The communist attempt at a United Front was tantamount to 
a conscious, tactical confluence of two separate streams, while the 
‘emotional seam’ always remained obvious. Their main aim was to 
strengthen the Communist Party, though in the bargain that might 
have resulted in strengthening the Congress too. On the other hand 
there were the Congress socialists, whose main aim was to strengthen 
the Congress as well as its left ranks by enrolling members, mobiliz- 
ing workers and peasants and consolidating lower-level committees. 
The threat posed by the Congress Socialists in transforming the 
Congress would have certainly made the right wing panicky if success- 
ful on a bigger scale, and what could they have done? Responded 
like moderate Congressmen when threatened by a Gandhian mass 
movement? Faced with the problem of a transformation of the 
Congress through the mobilization of the illiterate masses, the 
moderates walked out to form their separate organization. But the 
choice was left to the moderates either to come along or walk out 
of the Congress. In fact two of the tallest leaders of the moderates— 
Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das—did come along and accepted 
Gandhi's leadership. In the struggle for transformation the object is 
not to outmanoeuvre the opponents organizationally or politically, 
but to create a dilemma for them which forces them either to come 
along, walk out or precipitate a split. Any of these three alternatives 
would result in lowering the hegemonic influence of the opponents. 
When, after the split of 1907, the extremist influence did not decline 
as was anticipated by the moderates and when the onus of 
splitting the Congress and heightened political activity by the 
extremists were eroding the moderates’ hegemonic influence, the 
extremists were taken back into the fold of the Congress. In the 
late 1930s too—and this is fully illustrated by the experience of the 
Kerala Pradesh Congress—the right wing might not have hesitated 
to split the Congress, But by doing so they would have only left the 
Congress under the hegemony of the left wing—a Congress which 
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would have been a national party with a socialist orientation (left 
bloc or people’s party) and not a class party of the working class, 
a Bolshevik type of party which the communists were trying to 
establish. 

By 1940 Namboodripad, A. K. Gopalan, Krishna Pillai and later 
K. Damodaran were all well recognized leaders of the Kerala 
Congress. ‘It was our mass work’, says Damodaran, ‘coupled with 
the fact that we were identified with the national aspirations of the 
people, which undoubtedly played a significant role in ensuring 
that Kerala became one of the important strongholds of post- 
independence India.’ 124 

Another important point about the Kerala socialists was their 
attitude towards Gandhi, and hence the need to maintain unity in 
the Congress. Gandhi’s ideas were not accepted, were even critic- 
ized, but due respect was paid to him as a great national leader, 
and at times his authority was recognized. The second phase of 
Civil Disobedience in Travancore took shape centring on the ‘memo- 
ria containing allegations against Dewan C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer. 
Gandhi advised the state Congress leaders to withdraw the memorial 
presented to the Maharaja. By a decision of the working committee 
of the state Congress the memorial was withdrawn. The state Con- 
gress was threatened with a rift from top to bottom. The youth 
league contended that the withdrawal of the memorial was wrong 
and under the leadership of K. C. George an action council was 
constituted for an independent action. Krishna Pillai said in a state- 
ment that though the withdrawal was wrong, this was done to 
maintain unity in the state Congress. Later the youth league also 
withdrew its independent action.!25 The working committee of the 
state Congress which met on 6 and7 March 1939 took a decision 
to launch the struggle again from 25 March. But on the eve of the 
crucial day a telegram from Gandhi was received asking that the 
struggle be stopped. The struggle was stopped, only to start again 
under different circumstances. !2° 

How are the original contributions of the Kerala socialists-com- 
munists understood and evaluated? In retrospect the positive attitude 
of the Kerala socialists towards Gandhi is considered symptomatic 
of the ideological influence of the national bourgeosie that was 

"4K, Damodaran, New Left Review. 


"5T. V. Krishnan, pp. 47-8. 
"]bid., p. 48, 
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heading the national movement.'?” According to Namboodripad 
the trade unions, kisan sanghas and other mass organizations that 
the Congress socialists built up were independent only in an econo- 
mic sense, in the sense that so long as it was a question of fighting 
economic battles they acted independently of the Congress. ‘In 
fighting political battles, however’, he continues, ‘they did not come 
out as independent mass organizations.”!?* What is being denied 
and criticized here is the original contribution of Kerala socialists 
to solve the problem of nation-class unity in a novel fashion. They 
evolved the mechanism by which organizations of different classes 
could unite into a single political movement against imperialism, 
while at the same time maintaining relative independence and ini- 
tiative to fight economic battles. As opposed to this way, the other 
way was—and this was followed by the organized Communist 
Party—to organize the masses independently of the Congress (i.e. 
Gandhi’s) political influence. This path was based on an assumption 
in which class and nation were counterposed instead of reconciled. 
Implications of this way of approaching the problems of mass 
movements in India have been referred to above. Here the perspec- 
tive has been turned upside down; while the entire politics of the 
Communist Party during the national movement should have been 
criticized from this perspective—the perspective of class economic 
independence but political unity. The very perspective of the Com- 
munist Party during the national movement is here used as a 
framework to evaluate the experience of the Kerala socialists. 


IV 


The radicalization of the Congress as a whole during the upsurges 
and organic growth of the left wing from within the Congress, in 
successive waves towards a socialist orientation, was a nation-wide 
phenomenon. A superficial look at the three national upsurges 
(1920-1, 1930-4 and 1942) makes this point absolutely clear. Un- 
fortunately these ‘successive waves towards a socialist orientation’ 
could not have their cumulative effect on the National Congress 
and transform its historically given orientation towards establishing 
a regime which would undertake capitalist development. 

As we have seen, in the thirties the socialists/communists in Kerala 


17E. M. S. Namboodripad, Kerala Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, p. 165. 
"]bid., p. 166. 
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were working as a left wing of the Congress and were not a state 
unit of the Communist Party outside Kerala. They were the repre- 
sentatives of organic growth towards socialism from within the 
Congress national movement. A similar situation existed in the 
twenties when the socialists/communists—who, like the Kerala 
socialists later who constituted themselves into a separate Communist 
Party after the Sixth Congress of the Third International—were not 
a part of Roy’s Communist Party founded outside India. They were 
also at that time working as the left wing of the Congress. Like the 
Kerala socialists who emerged in the background of the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement, these earlier socialists grew out of the Non- 
Co-operation Movement. Workers’ and peasants’ parties were the 
predecessors of the latter-day Congress Socialist Party. The Con- 
gress Socialist Party had to be founded anew as the organizers of 
the WPPs had already dissolved them in 1929 arbitrarily to lay 
the foundation of the Communist Party outside the Congress. If 
earlier organizers of the WPPs could not theorize and defend their 
practice vis-à-vis the Third International and thus agreed to dissolve 
WPPs, break with the Congress and form a separate Communist 
Party on the advice of the Comintern, the fate of CSP organizers 
in Kerala was no different.!?? They were won over to their side by 
the Communist Party theoretically, while the positions of the CSP 
did not seem defensible to them. Ironically, what was practical 
and was successfully making headway could not be defended 
theoretically, and what could be defended theoretically could not 
be practised with any considerable success. Without a revolutionary 
theory (not an a priori theory) there is no revolutionary practice. 
The theory must be based on an analysis of the events relating to 
concrete political practices. Even the theses of the Seventh Congress 
of the Comintern created more confusion than clarity. The well- 
known Dutt-Bradley thesis observed: 


The National Congress can play a great part and foremost 
part in the work of realizing the anti-imperialist People’s 
Front. It is even possible that the National Congress by the 
further transformation of its organization and programme may 


“Defending their practice meant arguing against the positions of the Third 
International that a communist party should not be founded in India, and that 
the WPPs were the adequate organizational expression of the unity of ‘nation- 
alism and socialism’, and that the Comintern analyses of the National Con- 
gress and the role of Gandhi were wrong. 
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become the form of realization of the anti-imperialist People’s 
Front; for it is the reality that matters, not the name.!30 
Here there was an internal contradiction in the new characteriza- 
tion of the Congress. If the Congress was a party of the Indian 
bourgeoisie which had links with liberal landlords—as the Sixth 
Congress Theses maintained, and this was also its justification for 
advocating the formation of the Communist Party—then how could 
it be transformed into an anti-imperialist people’s front? And if it 
was possible to transform the Congress into an anti-imperialist 
people’s front there did not exist any justification to form the CPI.!*! 
In that case communists (Marxists/socialists) should have remained 
within the Congress as left-wing Congressmen working out the logic 
of transformation by crystallizing a left bloc within the Congress. !?? 
Communists simultaneously attempted both the tasks, to build a 
mass Communist party as well as to realize the transformation of 
the Congress and within three years, years full of tension, ended up 
without achieving either goal. The United Front approach, looking 
at the past history of the party, sees only the small gains of the 
Communists during the so-called period of United Front (1936-40) 
but not the ‘loss’ because of which the Indian people were condemn- 
ed to pass through the tortuous process of capitalist development. 
Interestingly, the perspective of the transformation of the Congress 
was envisaged by the Dutt-Bradley thesis, though not clearly: 


If the strengthening of the left-wing (of the Congress) proceeds 
continuously and systematically, it will manifest itself in the 
adoption of higher forms of struggle, as mass no-rent move- 
ment, general strike etc., and the right-wing in opposing such 
revolutionary forms of struggle will get completely exposed 


19R, P, Dutt and Ben Bradley, ‘The Anti-Imperialist People’s Front’, Inter- 
national Press Correspondence, vol. 16, no. 11, p. 297, 29 Feb. 1936. In fact 
continuous organizational and programmatic transformation was the most 
important characteristic of the Congress movement. Starting with an organiza- 
tion of the intelligentsia and the middle classes, it transformed itself into an 
organization of the masses under Gandhi's leadership. Its political programme 
changed from small concessions to Dominion Status and finally to complete 
independence, Starting with primarily an anti-colonial economic programme, 
it ultimately came to accept a resolution on fundamental rights and finally an 
agrarian programme at Faizpur. In terms of ideological outlook, it was in the 
process of growing from nationalism to socialism in the thirties. 

Let it be pointed out here that when Mao formed the United Front with 
Chiang-Kai-Shek in 1937 he had no schemes of transforming the Kuomintang 

12Sashi Joshi, ‘Nehru and the Left Bloc’, Studies in History. i 
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and isolated. It is thus that the influence of the bourgeoisie 
over the masses will be shattered and the Congress will become 
the realization of the anti-imperialist People’s Front.!?? 

This perspective was realized in actuality in Kerala before the 
CSP in Kerala publicly declared itself a state unit of the Communist 
Party in 1940. 

In retrospect it seems that though they were perhaps not aware 
of the fact, the Kerala Congress Socialists evolved their political 
perspective within the points of departure suggested by the Fourth 
Congress of the Third International (1922). These points were: 

1. Communists must work inside the Indian National Congress 
and in the left wing of the Swaraj Party. 

2. Attempts should be made to give the National Congress the 
form of an anti-imperialist bloc. 

3. It is correct for the Indian Communists to form a People’s 
Party or a workers’ and peasants’ party, functioning within the 
National Congress with a democratic programme.'34 

The perspective of the transformation of the Congress into a 
people’s party under left-wing hegemony was inherent in these 
theoretical insights. Commitment to all these three points could 
not be maintained along with the determination to launch a separate 
Bolshevik-type communist party to lead the national movement.!35 
The ‘Kerala path’ of transformation of the Congress, a possibility 
on the national scale, was rejected without much theoretical discus- 
sion and evaluation of the practical experience of the workers’ and 
peasants’ parties. The way the Communist Party was formed and 
the way it functioned, basing itself on certain untenable assump- 
tions, constantly placed it in an unresolvable dilemma. 


R, P. Dutt and Ben Bradley. 
See note no. 21. 


135Sashi Joshi, ‘Ideological Origins’. 


Old Indo-Aryan to Middle Indo- 
Aryan: A Sociolinguistic 
Perspective 


K. MEENAKSHI 


A considerable body of literature is available on the linguistic 
history of Indo-Aryan (IA), tracing its development from the early 
Vedic to the modern period.! Recent studies on linguistic conver- 
gence, bilingualism and subjective sociolinguistic attitudes have 
contributed further to our knowledge.? By a careful study of the 
linguistic data from various historical periods it is now possible to 
indicate periods when there appear to have been changes in the 
composition of society. These changes relate to the rise and decline 


1Jules Bloch, Zndo-Aryan from the Vedas to Modern Times, English Tr. by 
Alfred Master, Paris, Libraire d’Amerique et d'Orient Adrien, Maissonneuve, 
1965, 

2M. B. Emeneau, Collected Papers on Dravidian Linguistics, Ethnology and 
Folk Tales, Annamalai University, Annamalainagar, 1967; T. Burrow, The 
Sanskrit Language, London, Faber and Faber, 1955; T. Burrow, Collected 
Papers on Dravidian Linguistics, Annamalai University, Annamalainagar, 1968; 
F. B. J. Kuiper, ‘The Genesis of a Linguistic Area’, Indo-Iranian Journal, 10, 
pp. 81-102, 1965, reprinted in International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics, 3, 
Trivandrum, 1974; M. M. Deshpande, ‘Genesis of Rgvedic Retroflexion: A 
Historical and Sociolinguistic Investigation’, in Aryan and Non-Aryan in 
India, ed. by M. M. Deshpande and P. Hook, Ann Arbor, 1979, pp. 235-315; 
M. M. Deshpande, Sociolinguistic Attitudes in India, Ann Arbor, 1979; F. C. 
Southworth, ‘Detecting Prior Creolization: An Analysis of the Historical Origin 
of Marathi”, in Pidginization and Creolization of Languages, ed. by Dell 
Hymes, Cambridge, 1971, pp. 255-73; F. C. Southworth, ‘Linguistic Stratigra- 
= ain India’, International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics, 3, pp. 301- 
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of the social status of groups using particular languages. This essay 
is concerned with the noticeable linguistic changes in the period 
spanned by Vedic to Classical Sanskrit, i.e. c. 1500 Bc to AD 200. 

Modern Indo-Aryan languages are the product of a series of splits 
in the parent language, Old Indo-Aryan (OIA). The correlation 
with social change in this process is very significant. A composite 
Aryan society, the members of which were Aryan and non-Aryan 
speakers, evolved as a result of mutual close contact over a period 
of time. Various changes (political, economic and social) had occur- 
red during this period. 

Language as a social phenomenon is closely linked with social 
structure. But the interrelationship between social change and 
linguistic change has not hitherto been given the attention it 
requires. Hence an attempt is made here to evaluate the social 
status of various IA dialects from the early Vedic to the standar- 
dization of Sanskrit by Panini, Kātyāyana and Patafijali. This period 
marks an important stage linguistically because the bradhmanas, 
viewing themselves as the custodians of Vedic culture, were concern- 
ed about the purity and continuity of their prestigious language. 
Noticing the influx of a large number of Prakrit words they codified 
Sanskrit with the intention of preserving it. Secondly, during this 
period various Prakrit dialects gained prominence to such an extent 
that they posed a serious challenge to Sanskrit. These developments 
can be linked to certain changes in society. I view the problem 
from three perspectives: the linguistic history of Indo-Aryan, the 
subjective linguistic attitudes of various social groups, and the 
status of various dialects. 

My material has been drawn from Brahmanical, Jaina and Bud- 
dhist texts. A socio-linguistic study based on written records is 
bound to have certain limitations because these texts are represen- 


tative of the stages when they were finally fixed, not their original 
form. 


I THE LINGUISTIC HISTORY OF INDO-ARYAN 


The history of the development of Indo-Aryan has normally been 
Studied under three linguistic periods, namely, Old Indo-Aryan 
(OIA), Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA) and New Indo-Aryan (NIA)- 
The older phase is represented in literature by the language of the 
Rgveda (RV) and the later Vedic texts, by the popular dialects on 
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which the language of the poetry of the epics was based, and by the 
spoken variety used by élite groups— which was the basis of Panini’s 
grammar and which was later labelled Classical Sanskrit. 

The middle phase can again be divided into three: Old Prākrit, 
Middle Prākrit and ApabhrarhSa. 

Old Prākrit includes inscriptional dialects from the middle of 
the third century Bc down to the second century AD, showing 
variations in space and time; the Pāli of the Hīnayāna Canon and 
other Buddhist texts such as the Malāvanša and the Jātakas; the 
language of the oldest Jaina sūtras and the Prakrits of the early 
dramas, as for example those of Ašvaghosa. 

Middle Prākrit (AD 200-600) is represented by Mahārāstrī, 
Sauraseni and other Prakrits, mostly used in drama—as in the 
plays of Kalidasa and his successors, the dialects of the later Jaina 
texts, and Paišācī, which is said to have been the language of the 
Brhatkathā. 

Apabhrarhéa represents the colloquial language of this period. 

New Indo-Aryan includes all the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
such as Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, etc. 

From its early stages Indo-Aryan has shown a diglossia situation 
(the spoken and the literary variety). This can be inferred from 
the presence of a number of Prakritisms. We notice some 
Prakritization in the language of the Rgveda itself. For example, 
cerebralization, an MIA tendency, can be noticed in the following 
words: 

Vedic—Kata in the word vikata for krta in vikrta. The word 


ādhya found in the Brālmaņas is from the Vedic root rdh, ‘to 
increase’. 


Vocalic y changes into i in the Vedic, e.g. šithira < srtha. 


Rgvedic voiceless consonants become voiced in the Atharva ed 
(AP.) as in RV. Kulphd: AV. gulphd, ‘ankle’. ai 


Similarly, Vedic voiced consonants change into voiceless in the 
Brāhmaņas (B.), e.g. Vedic vibhidaka: B. vibhītaka, ‘Terminalia 
bellarica”, 

, Another feature characteristic of MIA is the reduction of the 
diphthongs di and au to monophthongs e and o respectively. This 
tendency can be noticed in the following: 


Vedic asmai: Taittiriya Brāhmaņa (TB.) asme 
Vājasaneyī Sarihitā (VS.) kevarta TB. (h) kaivarta 
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Taittiriya Sarihitā (TS.) ausadhisu: Maitrayani Samhita (MS.) 
osadhisu 


In the early Vedic stage the spoken variety was not far removed 
from the literary variety. This situation is seen to change gradually 
in the later Vedic stage. The differences between these two varieties 
were strongly marked. This has been explained as the result of a 
closer and longer duration of contact with the non-Aryan speech 
community. The linguistic periods given above can be reclassified, 
taking into account the social background of those who used the 
language: 


(1) The separate spoken dialects of Aryan and non-Aryan at 
the time of the early migration of the former. 


(2) Literary Vedic dialects indicating a period of more estab- 
lished settlements. 


(3) The spoken variety of the Aryan and non-Aryan speech 
community after their mutual contact. We can assume three 
kinds of speech variations existing at this stage, namely Aryan 
speech, non-Aryan speech and a mixed variety (i.e. Aryan- 
non-Aryan pidgin?). The first two are the repertoire of respec- 


tive speech communities and the last is the common medium 
of communication. 


(4) The literary variety of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. 
(5) Regional spoken dialects (Prakrit dialects) current in the 
geographical area from Gāndhāra inthe north-west to Magadha 
in the east. 


(6) The canonical dialects of Buddhism and Jainism such as 
Pali, Ardhamagadhi, etc. and the inscriptional Prakrits. 


(7) The standard literary dialect, i.e. Classical Sanskrit. 
(8) The literary Prākrits as found in the Sanskrit plays. 


Both the spoken and the literary varieties underwent changes; 
whereas the literary variety—i.e. early Vedic, late Vedic and Clas- 
sical Sanskrit—ceased to change after its normalization and stand- 
ardization into Classical Sanskrit, the spoken variety continued to 
change and split into various MIA dialects. The same process 
continued and resulted in the emergence of the New or Modern 
Indo-Aryan languages. 

All these changes can be put under two broad groups: changes 
in the literary variety, i.e. OIA to Classical Sanskrit; and changes 
in the spoken variety, ie. OIA to MIA—in order to evaluate the 
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status of these dialects in relation to their social background (see 
Chart I). 


A. The Changes Found in the Literary Variety 


1. Phonological Level 

(a) Classical Sanskrit; This does not differ much from the 
Rgvedic language in its phonological structure, except in a few cases 
such as the treatment of r and / (or to be exact, the development 
of r). 

In the early stages of migration, OIA probably did not possess /, 
but only had r. This inference is based on the fact that old Indo- 
Iranian did not possess / and early Vedic preferred r to /. When 
the Aryan speech community moved to the east, r was changed to 
l but the change-over was not complete as we find an indiscrimi- 
nate use of r and / in the Rgveda itself, e.g. 


rupyati: lumpati ‘breaks’, 
rapati: lapati, ‘chatters’, ‘prates’. 


Besides this indiscriminate use, there is also a change of IE. l 
into r as in Latin linquit: Vedic rinakti, ‘leaves’, as well as the 
retention of the same as in Latin lubet: Vedic lubhyati, ‘covets’. 

In Classical Sanskrit r is still dominant, but less exclusively than 
in the early portions of the RV. This is due to the reappearance of 
doublets with /, as in the AV. calācala (RV. carācara): laghu (RV. 
raghu). 

(b) The Pitch Accent: This was significant in Vedic, but is seen to 
gradually lose its significance in the later Vedic period. Still later, 
it was being replaced by the stress accent. The following examples 
illustrate the significance of the pitch accent. 


bráhman (n) ‘Prayer’ (action noun) 
brahmdn (m) ‘One who prays’ (agent noun) 


The accent falls on the first syllable, when it is an action noun, and 
it falls on the final syllable when it is an agent noun. 

It may be worth mentioning at this point a legend which stresses 
the importance of accent. The compound indrasatru may mean 
either the ‘enemy of Indra” i.e. Vrtra (a tatpurusa compound) or 
‘whose enemy is Indra’ (a bahuvrihi compound), depending on 
where the accent falls. The tatpurusa compound has the accent on 
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the second member as rdjaputrd, ‘son of a king’ and the bahuvrīhi 
compound has the first member accented as rājaputra, ‘having kings 
as sons.” According to the legend the asuras were defeated because 
of the erroneous placing of the accent while performing the 
sacrifice. . 

(c) Sandhi rules: A strict system of sandhi rules was evolved in 
Classical Sanskrit. A 

Hiatus is generally forbidden in the later phase. However, hiatus 
in every position was abundantly admitted in the early language, 
e.g. Vāri-ā-ņā-ām for Vāryāņām, su-as-vi-am for svašvyam. This 
kind of euphonic combination has been applied to the mantra 
portions due to metrical reasons. 


2. Morphological Level 


Declension is more simplified in Classical Sanskrit. Older forms 
of inflection in -a stems, such as the instrumental singular in -ā (e.g. 
vīryā beside viryena) and the nominative plural in neuter in -@ (e.g. 
bhuvanā beside bhuvanāni), are dropped. 

Vedic innovation -āsas (nominative plural masculine) disappeared 
in Classical Sanskrit but it is retained in some forms of early Pāli, 
e.g. paņditāse (Pāli); brahmandsas besides brahmanah (Vedic). Another 
Vedic innovation -ebhis (instrumental plural marker) is dropped in 
Classical Sanskrit but it is the basis of the MIA forms of this case 
(Pāli -ehi. Prakrit ehi(m)). 

In the conjugational system also, one can notice a simplification. 
For instance the Vedic alternant form -masi (first person plural 
marker) fell into disuse in Classical Sanskrit. Only -mas is retained 
and likewise -e (third person singular middle) and -dhva (second 
person plural) are lost. The subjunctive mood also fell into disuse. 

In late Vedic itself the two-way contrast, that of present and 
preterite, started appearing, paving the way for the present as 
opposed to the participle system of Classical Sanskrit, e.g. 


sa agacchat: sa gatah, ‘he went’ 


The difference between Vedic and Classical Sanskrit is more mark- 
ed in the infinitive than in the other grammatical categories. Half 


a dozen Vedic infinitive forms were reduced to just one infinitive, 
i.e. -tum, in Classical Sanskrit. Similarly old variants of the gerund 


>Pāņini, 6.1.223 and 6.2.1. Astadhyayi, ed. by S. C. Vasu, Delhi, 1962. 
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(in -tvī, -tvāya) were lost. The innovations in Classical Sanskrit are 


two periphrases, i.e. the formation of the perfect with auxiliaries 


and the future. 


3. Lexical Level 


Classical Sanskrit has acquired a large number of new words 
from various sources, such as fresh formations from the existing 
roots, e.g. vipula, ‘abundant’, from the root pr ‘to fill’, and continu- 


ous borrowings from the MIA dialects. 
A number of archaic forms found in Vedic were lost in Classical 


Sanskrit, e.g. átka, ‘garment’; jdnas, ‘race’, 

Often one of a pair of homonyms was dropped. The early Vedic 
language has asura (1) ‘lord’ and asura (2) ‘demon’. Only the latter 
was in use from the late Vedic period onwards. Similarly, of the pair 
ari, ‘devoted’, ‘praiseworthy’ (whence arya, arya) and ari, ‘enemy’ 
(< ali—cf. Latin alius etc.), only the latter is preserved. 


4, Semantic Changes 

The word dasyu, referring to the non-Aryan inhabitants of India, 
later acquired the meaning ‘robber’, ‘brigand’. Similarly dasa, 
‘slave’, was originally a tribal name (cf. dahae of Iran). 

The change of meaning in some other cases is due to a misunder- 
standing of the word, e.g. 

Ved. krátu, ‘wisdom’, ‘insight’, 
Cl, Skt. kratu, ‘sacrifice’. 

The old words ‘asura’, ‘demon’, and ‘asita’, ‘black’, led to the 
creation of new words, sura, ‘god’, and sita, ‘white’, due to a 
popular but false etymology, since the initial a- in these words was 
falsely interpreted as the negative prefix, as in asatya, ‘untruth’ as 


opposed to satya, ‘truth’. 
B. The Changes from OIA to MIA 


1. Phonological Level 
(a) Assimilation of consonant clusters, €.g. 
(Pkt) aggi: (Skt) agni, 


ge as in mriga: Skt. mrga, 
(b) ru as in vruddhesu: Skt. vrddhesu, 
Nra as in nafta: Skt. nrta. 
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(c) Reduction of the long diphthongs di and du to monophthongs 
e and o respectively, e.g. 


Pali vera: Skt. vaira, 

Ašokan thera: Skt. sthavira, 
Ašokan potra: Skt. pautra, 
Ašokan ratto: Skt. rātrau, 
Pkt. komu(d)i: Skt. kaumudi, 


Similarly, či and du resulting from ayi, aya, ava, avi, behave like 
āi and du, with which they become identified. Girnar thaira = Skt. 
sthavira = Pāli thera; traidasa = Skt. trayodaša = terasa. 

(d) Reduction of long vowels to short ones, e.g. 


Pāli ratti < Skt. rātri, 
Pāli appa < Skt. ātman. 


There is assimilation of the medial consonant cluster, resulting 
in gemination, which in turn reduced the guantity of the preceding 
vowel. 

(e) Replacement of r by /: The inscriptions of Ašoka found in 


the east regularly have / for r, e.g. lāja (rājā), cila (cira), alahāmi 
(arhāmi). 


(f) Changes in the intervocalic consonants: Voiceless becomes 


voiced in: 
hida < hita ‘good’, 
muga < miika ‘dumb’, 
koja < kavaca ‘coat of mail’, 
suja < sruca ‘ladle’, 


Madhura < Mathura. 


Voiced aspirated consonants are reduced to -A- in: 


Ašokan lahu < laghu, 
Ašokan hoti < bhavati, 
Pāli dahati < dadhati, 
Pkt. ruhira < rudhira, 
Pkt. sāhu < sādhu. 


(g) Cerebralization: 


Ašokan dnapayami} I we T 
Pali āņapeti j izd, 
Ašokan vaddhi < vrddhi. 
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(h) Palatalization of dentals in the presence of y in consonantal 
clusters, e.g. 


apaca < apatya, 
cikiccā < cikitsā. 


2. Morphological Level 


The loss of final consonants and the reduction of diphthongs ai 
and du into monophthongs in MIA account for the simplification 
of declension. As a result of the loss of final consonants, all 
nominal stems end only in vowels, e.g. sara or sarada < Sarat, 
thereby reducing the complicated declensional system of OIA to 
only one type, i.e. vowel-ending stems. The different types of OIA 
vowel declension are reduced only to five, i.e. -a and -i short and 


long, and w ending. 
Of the seven cases, the dative was replaced by the genitive. The 


instrumental often functions for the ablative and the locative. 

The reduction of au (OIA dual marker) accounts for the loss of 
dual number in MIA. The locative singular of -i and -u ending 
stems, namely -au, was reduced to -0. This suffix was confused with 
the genitive singular -oh. The restoration of the instrumental 
plural -ehi instead of aih was also the result of monophthongization. 

The verbal system in MIA is much more simplified. Pali com- 
prises a present, future and a combined past of the imperfect and 
aorist. The subjunctive was lost. Prakrit does not differ essentially 
from Pāli in the present and the future. In contrast, Prākrit does 
not have a viable preterite. The past participles denote past tense, 
The contrast between active and passive is shown not by the endings 
but in the stems. The middle voice is lost. 


3. Vocabulary 


MIA acquired a large number of words. The source for the 
extension of vocabulary was from OIA (in the form of tadbhava 
and tatsama forms) and from loans from the non-Aryan languages. 

When we compare the evolution of the two language variations 
described above, we notice that the changes in the phonological 
level in the first one (i.e. OIA to Classical Sanskrit) are minimal 
when compared with the second (i.e. OTA to MIA). 

The retention and reappearance of numerous words with the 
Indo-European / reveals the fact that they survived in actual speech. 
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The preference for r as compared to / in Vedic and Classical Sans- 
krit shows that it was what is called a high variety. The / dialect, 
an eastern language variation, was apparently a low variety. This 
accounts for the legend in Satapatha Brahmana (SB) III.2.1.23, 
which says that the asuras pronounced ari as ali. This partly explains 
the assignment of Māgadhi Prākrit to the low class and comic 
characters in the classical drama. The use of / in place of r is more 
pronounced in MIA dialects. We may add here that the brahmanas 
of Magadha were referred to as brahmabandhu, ‘unworthy’, or 
‘merely a nominal brāhmaņa”. 

The shift from pitch accent to the stress accent reflects the change 
in the context of the language-use, i.e. from ritual to secular. 

The changes in Sanskrit at the morphological level are in the 
direction of simplification and normalization. This process esta- 
blishes the fact that this language variation was not reflective of a 
native language, but that it was a second language, i.e. one to be 
learnt. 

The second language variety, namely OIA to MIA, shows signi- 
ficant changes even in the phonological level. Cerebralization was 
due to the influence of non-Aryan languages.* The reduction and 
assimilation of consonant clusters are characteristic of a low 
variety. It is possible that the speakers of this variety were from 
the lower strata of society, or that this variety was acquired asa 
second language by the indigenous speakers, whose first language 
had a different structure which did not permit these types of clusters. 
The other phonological processes discussed above also lead to the 
same conclusion. 

As explained earlier, changes in the morphological level were 
the result of a number of losses at the phonological level which 
brought about a reduction in the number of cases and conjugational 
systems. It reflects considerable confusion and the language was 
apparently in a transitional stage. 

As for the acquisition of a rich vocabulary in both Classical 
Sanskrit and MIA dialects during the period of their evolution, 
the reason is not far to seek. Vedic texts give us only a partial 
picture, representing as they do only a part of the life and thought 
of a segment of society. 

Linguistic change in Indo-Aryan consists of two phases, neither 


‘Emeneau, 1967. 
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of which is isolated. They are a reduction and simplification in 
grammar and an expansion in lexical items. 

Emigration, interaction between two genetically unrelated speech 
communities, and change in social structure are some of the condi- 
tions under which a language is said to change. One cannot speak 
of a dominant language with reference to the language variations 
of the period under study. We notice here the variations of religi- 
ous forms, including ritual, literary and speech forms of the élite 
and of the non-élite. Each one of these linguistic types was found 
to be powerful and prestigious in different contexts. 

The evolution of a composite Aryan society through recruiting 
members from both Aryan and non-Aryan speech groups establishes 
the fact that the languages of different ethnic groups were in 
currency at that period. Society was classified into four groups: 
brāhmaņas, ksatriyas, vaigyas and šūdras. We have reason to believe 
that these groups (at least the first three) were competing for 
superiority. They succeeded in gaining a higher status in certain 
contexts. The brahmanas had a superior status in a ritual context, 
the ksatriyas were the chiefs of the tribes, and in urban society the 
trader was a respected figure. 

Unlike social structure, where hierarchy can be assessed up to a 
point, the status of a particular speech variation is very difficult to 
assess when we have only written records for analysis. No direct 
evidence is available to establish with precision the speech acts of 
these social groups, The status of the language can only be inferred 
from the available evidence relating to the status of a particular 
social group. Secondly, the subjective linguistic attitudes as reflected 
in these texts may also throw some light on the position of the 
language varieties as part of the social background. 


II 


Subjective Linguistic Attitudes 

Rgvedic poets claim that their speech (Vac) is divine and that it 
has been created by the gods themselves. An entire hymn® has 
been ascribed to the goddess of speech, who sings of her own glory 
and says that she will make the man she loves mighty—a rsi, a 


SRV. 8.100.1, Reveda Samhita, ed. by F. Max Miiller, Varanasi, 1966, First 
ed., Oxford, 1890-2. 
SRY. 10.125. 
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brahmana.’ Their speech, according to the hymn, is an important 
means (sadhana) of accomplishing the sacrifice.* The claim to the 
pure nature of their language is reflected in a rk which says that 
the wise men created their speech from their mind, like men sieving 
flour.? 

While eulogizing their own speech, Rgvedic poets give expression 
to their dislike and contempt for the non-Aryan speech. They 
describe the speech of the dāsas as indistinct and hostile (mydhra- 
vāc)! and state that it will not lead to fruition and success (aphalam 
apuspām).!! They request their wise men to quell the spells of their 
enemies by their speech.!* 

As the Aryan speech community moved from the north-west to 
the Ganges valley and then eastwards, the Aryan speech became 
increasingly corrupt. Concerned as they were about the purity of 
their speech, the brahmanas became anxious about this dialect 
mixture, and further expressed the fear that incorrect pronunciation 
would weaken the efficacy of their speech and therefore their power. 
One of the later Vedic texts states that the asuras were defeated 
because they pronounced the phrase /ie'rayo as he’layo."3 Since the 
magical efficacy of the mantra derived from pronunciation, correct 
speech was imperative, 

As and when Aryanization spread to many parts of north India, 
several Prakrit dialects emerged, perhaps paralleling the evolution 
of the various mixed castes. There was a cleavage between the 
speech of the élite and the common people from the early stage, 
Even the early portions of the Rgveda are not free from Prakritisms, 
It is apparent from Patañjali’s discussions that Prākrit was by then 
the first language of even the braéhmanas. 

Panini does not indicate the superiority or inferiority of any 
speech form. He simply analyses his own dialect and records the 
variations as found in his predecessors, and in other regions. 

Pataūjali's Mahābhāsya, on the other hand, is of considerable 
interest. It gives us information regarding the language aflinity of 


IRV. 10.125.6. 

ARV. 3.27.2; 

RV, 10.71.2. 

"RV. 1.174.2: 5.29.10; 32.8. 

"Ry, 10.71.5. 

RV. 10.41.2. 

"SB. 3.2.1.23. Šatapatha Brāhinaņa, ed. by A. Weber, London, 1885. 
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the élite and the change in linguistic attitude. Pataiijali discusses 
various points regarding the purpose and subject matter of teaching 
and learning grammar. A large number of Prakrit forms had entered 
into the speech of even the educated brahmanas before his time. 
He mentions for example the inability of a brahmana woman to 
pronounce the word rtaka. She pronounces it wrongly as Itaka.'4 
Even brahmanas well versed in the Vedas are said to have been using 
Prākrit forms in their speech. He mentions two well-educated sages 
called yarvāņah tarvanah who were given these names because 
they used to say yarvanah tarvāņaļi instead of yad va nah tad va nah 
in their everyday speech.!* Panini was not entirely free from such 
lapses either. He uses words such as libi (<lipi), vikata (<vikrta), 
etc.!6 Patafijali also makes mention of words such as āņavayati, 
vatthati, etc.!7 Noticing the influx of a large number of Prākrit 
forms, even in the dialect of educated brahmanas, Patañjali specifies 
the context in which one or the other form should be used. The 
contexts are differentiated as ritual and secular. He appears to be 
more tolerant of change in the secular context. 

The incorrect or substandard variety is referred to as the apasabda 
or apabhramsa or mleccha form by Patañjali. He states that for one 
correct form (sabda) there are several apasabdas as equivalent. For 
instance the word gauh has gavi, goni, gota, gopotalikā as equivalent 
apašabdas.!5 Some of these words, referred to as apasabdas by 
Patafijali, are attested in Jaina Mahārāstri or ASokan Prakrit. 

According to Pataiijali one should learn only the correct forms, 
as only these forms have the capacity to create religious merit. He 
quotes a Vedic legend to illustrate his point. The reference is again 
to the passage in the SB, which mentions that the asuras lost the 
battle because they pronounced the word ari as ali in the phrase 
he'rayo.'? Pataīījali adds that the two sages yarvāņaļ tarvanah used 
the correct forms while performing sacrifices. 

Patafijali’s insistence on the use of correct forms in the ritual 
context and his tolerant attitude towards the use of apasabdas in 


“MB. vol. 1, pp. 13, 21; Vyākaraņa Mahabhasya by Pataūjali, ed. by 
Te revised ed. by K. V. Abhyankar, vols. 1-3, Poona (1962, 1965, 

‘SMB. vol. 1, p. 11. 

16Pāņini 3.2.21; 5.2.29, 

"MB. vol. 1, p. 20. 

18MB. vol. 1, pp. 2, 5, 10. 

19MB. vol. 1, pp. 2, 10-11, 
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other contexts should be viewed in the light of the contemporary 
social background. The influx of a large number of Prākrit words 
could not be checked because Prākrit had already attained a presti- 
gious status as a result of the encouragement given by heterodox 
religious teachers and the royalty. Secondly, it is possible that 
Prākrit was the first language of many bradhmanas of the east and 
that they learnt Sanskrit as their second language. This, perhaps, 
was the reason why Patafijali was more concerned about the 
correctness of pronunciation in the ritual context. 


Subjective Attitudes of Buddhists and Jainas 


The founders of Buddhism and Jainism chose one of the Prākrit 
dialects for their religious discourses. Both Buddha and Mahāvīra 
addressed the people in Ardhamāgadhī. The Buddha's preference 
for a popular dialect reflects his linguistic attitude. One of the 
stories narrated in the Cullavagga”® reveals his attitude towards the 
language of the brahmanical religion, i.e. Sanskrit. It is said that 
two monks of brāhmaņa origin complained to the master that the 
Prākrit-speaking monks of diverse origin tend to corrupt the speech 
of the Buddha. Therefore they suggested that the words of the 
master be rendered into Sanskrit (Chandas). The Buddha clearly 
rejected this proposal.?! This story establishes two facts. The first 
is that the attitude of the Buddha towards the speech forms of the 
brāhmaņas was not favourable, and the second that brahmana 
monks were not able to shed their language loyalty even after 
their conversion. This story also suggests that the language of 
monks of brahmana origin was distinct from that of other monks. 

Now a question arises regarding the language variety the Buddha 
chose for addressing the people. Though the object of the Buddha 
was to communicate with the people, the medium of communica- 
tion was surely not the low variety, but a language variation of the 
higher and cultured class.22 

The Mahāyānists, on the contrary, showed a preference for 
Sanskrit. They introduced Sanskrit and translated the original 
canonical texts into Sanskrit (Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit). The shift 


"Cullavagga, 5.33, in Vinaya Pitaka, ed. by P. T. S. Oldenberg, London, 
1879-83. 


"F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, vol. b 
PP. 1-2, Ist Indian edition, Delhi, 1970. 
*T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, Delhi, 1970, Ist Ed., London, 1903. 
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in the language affinity may be explained on the grounds that the 
majority of the important Mahāyāna teachers were of brālhmaņa 
origin (e.g. Ašvaghosa, Nāgārjuna, etc.). This again demonstrates 
the strength of the language loyalty of the brahmanas despite their 
conversion to a new religious order. It may also be accounted for 
by the fact that hybrid Sanskrit was perhaps used more extensively 
in the north-west of India. 

Mahavira also preferred Ardhamāgadhī for his religious discourses. 
The Jainas considered Ardhamāgadhī the prestigious language, and 
according to them only speakers of Ardhamāgadhī were Aryans.” 

Subjective attitudes normally reflect the prejudice of one speech 
community against the other. This is particularly so when the 
relationship between the speech communities is that of dominated 
and dominating, ruled and ruler, etc. Such an attitude is noticeable 
in the Indian situation discussed above. 

Linguistically the emergence of two kinds of situations is notice- 
able. The first represents the dominant Aryan speech community 
coming into contact with non-Aryan speakers during the process 
of their migration, with the former absorbing the latter into its 
fold, resulting in bilingualism and mutual influence in the respective 
languages. The second stage is represented by the emergence of 
various Prakrit dialects, resulting from a longer duration of contact. 
Different religious sects had also emerged in this period and 
competed with each other for superiority. New religious leaders 
and contemporary rulers patronized Prakrit dialects, as a result 
of which these dialects gained supremacy and virtually eclipsed 
Sanskrit. 

An attempt can now be made to evaluate the relative position 
of these language variations in the light of the social background 
discussed above. 

Rajasekhara (c. AD 900), the author of Kavyamimamsd, describes 
Kāvyapurusa in the same manner as that of the cosmic person 
(purusa) in a Rgvedic hymn.” This can be represented as follows: 


23Pannavanasutta, by Punyavijaya Muni and Dalsukh Malvania, Bombay, 
1969, pp. 35-6. 

"Kāvyamīmārtsa, by Rajasekhara, ed. by C. D. Dalal and R. A. Sastry, 
rev. ed. by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 1934, p. 6. 
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Rgveda Kāvyamīmātnsā Origin 
(Social hierarchy) (Linguistic hierarchy) 

Brahmana Sanskrit Mouth 

Ksatriya Prakrit Arm 

Vaisya Apabhramsa Thigh 

Šūdra Paišāci Feet 


The author of Kāvyamīmārisā does not mean that there was a 
one-to-one correspondence between the social group and the 
language variations listed against them. Nor is it possible to give a 
clear cut linguistic hierarchy, as a certain degree of social mobility 
has to be allowed. Moreover, people of various occupational classes 
lived in the same settlement—such as a grāma, nagara, etc.—and 
this led to some dialect mixture. In such situations it is impossible 
to maintain any rigid control over communication. None of these 
social groups monopolized a socially superior status throughout 
history. Therefore correlating the social groups with language 
variations leads us nowhere. 

In a hierarchical patterning of speech variation, language should 
be related to identity and purpose of interactions, and such varia- 


tions include caste, religion, linguistic medium, subjective attitudes, 
and so on. 


It is impossible to speak of caste dialects of the period under 
review because written records do not provide us with information 
as to who spoke which dialect and to whom. However, one can 
describe the variations of élite versus non-élite. The élite are gene- 
rally taken to be the speakers of the high variety and all the others 
as speakers of the low variety. Who then were considered élite? 
The first three varnas of society appear to be considered as such.25 

There is a reference to the élite in an interesting discussion of 
Pataiijali in his Mahābhāsya. He defines Sista, ‘élite’, ‘linguistic 
élite’, in a discussion relating to the speakers of standard Sanskrit. 
Patañjali excludes in this discussion the lower castes, the ksatriyas, 
and illiterate brahmanas from the élite group. According to him, 
Sistas (élite) were the literate brāhmaņas residing in the geographical 
area south of the Himalayas, east of the Ādarša mountain and west 
of Kalakavana.”6 This geographical area excludes even the homeland 

*Romila Thapar, Ancient Indian Social History: Some Interpretations, 
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of Panini. Patafijali’s definition of élite, however, relates to the 
speakers of standard Sanskrit of the contemporary period. 

Religion played an important role in the period under discussion. 
The language of the dominant religion was powerful and prestigi- 
ous. Before the rise of the non-Brahmanical religions, there existed 
only the Brahmanical religion without any viable rival. There was 
indeed a major shift in religious thought during the Upanisadic 
period (i.e. from the sacerdotal to the highly speculative enquiry 
into the relationship between the individual and the universal soul, 
Atman and Brahman). Yet there was no change in relation to 
language. The reason was that the proponents of this new line of 
enquiry were mainly the brahmanas and the ksatriyas, who belonged 
to the upper class in the social structure. The Upanisads are acclaim- 
ed as the highest intellectual attainment of the age and such 
philosophic thought must naturally have appealed only to the highly 
literate. Therefore the question of choosing a popular speech form 
does not arise in the case of Upanisadic thinkers. 

A significant social change occurred with the rise of the non- 
Vedic religions. The brahmana caste was relegated to the second 
position in the social hierarchy of the Buddhists; this was headed 
by the ksatriyas. The merchants became economically more power- 
ful. Some šramaņas among the parivrājakas also became influential 
through their public discourses.?” Linguistically also, various Prakrit 
dialects obtained ascendancy. 

The rise of non-Vedic religions, the political support they received 
from rulers such as Ašoka, the preference given to Prākrit dialects 
by religious propagandists, and the appeal they made to the com- 
mon people had affected considerably the exclusively high status 
enjoyed by Sanskrit until then. Prakrit had virtually eclipsed Sans- 
krit in this period. This picture of the decline of Sanskrit is 
supported by the evidence of inscriptions. Prakrit was the lingua 
franca of the Mauryan empire. There was no major inscription in 
Sanskrit until the second century AD. 

Despite the opposition and loss of encouragement, Sanskrit 
remained the medium for literary and scholastic discussion among 
orthodox brahmanical circles and was also retained as a ritual 
language. 


"Rhys Davids, 1970; Narendra Wagle, Society at the Time of the Buddha, 
Bombay, 1966; Thapar, 1978. 
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MIA speech forms, with the exception of the north-western 
dialect, were not mutually unintelligible during the pre-Christian 
era. That was also a reason for the absence of Sanskrit in adminis- 
trative documents before the second century AD. When the dialects 
of the north-west and west became sharply differentiated from the 
central and eastern dialects, the rulers of the north-western region 
introduced Sanskrit for the first time for administrative purposes. 
Rudradaman’s Girnar inscription was the earliest major Sanskrit 
inscription. 

The high status assigned to Sanskrit as a literary medium remained 
undisturbed in the succeeding period as well. The linguistic situation 
of this period in north India is represented in Charts II and ITI. 


Chart I 
Linguistic Changes from OIA to Classical Sanskrit 
(Literary Variety) 


I. Phonological Level 
(a) Indiscriminate use of r and /: 
e.g. rupyati: lumpati (Vedic), 
RV. raghu: AV. laghu. 
(b) Formulation of strict sandhi_rules: 
(i) Avoidance of hiatus in Cl. Skt.: 
e.g. Vedic vāri-ā-nā-ām: Cl. Skt. vāryānām, 
Vedic tanuvas: Cl. Skt. tanvas. 
(ii) Regularising by analogical extension: 


Change of final -n of accusative plural masculine marker into an 
anusvāra and insertion of s after this final -n, ” before a word 
beginning with :- was restricted only to the accusative plural of 
vowel ending stems in the Vedic, as sarvan tān>sarvāms tan. This 
rule has been extended to all final -n in Cl. Skt. such as abhavan 


3. impf. pl. 
(c) Change of pitch accent to stress accent. 


JI. Morphological Level 


1. Nominal System—Dropping of the following older forms of declension: 


(a) Instrumental singular -ā of -a stems: 
priya beside priyeua. 

(b) Nominative plural -āsas of -a stems: 
priyāsas beside priyas. 

(c) Instrumental plural -bhis of -a stems: 
priyebhis beside priyais. 

(d) Nominative plural -a of neuter -a stems: 
priya beside priyani. 


(e) Vedic peculiarities of the first and second personal pronouns, 
(dative singular), tvā (instrumental singular, 2nd person), tve (2nd 
person, singular, locative), asme (Ist person, locative, plural), are 


dropped. 


2. Verbal System 
(a) Loss of subjunctive mood. 


(b) Dropping of Ist person, plural, present tense marker -masi and 


third person, singular, present tense ātmanepadā -e. 
(c) Dropping of the gerund tvī and tvaya. 


(d) Loss of dative and ablative-genitive and locative infinitives. 


(e) Increase in the use of participles in place of finite verbs. 
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Linguistic Changes from OIA to MIA 
(Spoken Variety) 


Phonological Level 

(a) Assimilation of consonant clusters: 
e.g. agni > aggi, bhakta > bhatt. 

(b) Vocalic: 


ri as in mriga (Skt. mrga), 


qe as in vruddhesu (Skt. vrddhesu), 


ra as in nata (Skt. nrta). 


(c) Diphthongs to monophthongs: 
ai > e, e.g. vaira > vera, 
au > 0, e.g. pautra > potra. 
(d) Shortening of long vowels: 
rātri > ratti. 
(e) lfor r, e.g. /āja for raja. 
(f) Voicing of intervocalic voiceless consonants: 
hita > hida. 
(g) Voiced aspirate to -h-: 
laghu > lahu. 
(h) Cerebralization: e.g. vrddhi > vaddi. 
(i) Dental -> palatal/ -y: e.g. apatya > apacca. 
(j) Loss of final consonants: 
e.g. vāc > vāca (Pali), sarit > saria (Pkt.), marut > maru (Pkt.). 
(k) Devoicing of voiced consonants: 
e.g. danda > tanda, viragah > viraku. 


(D Deaspirating the voiced aspirate: 
e.g. bhiima > buma ‘land’. 


Morphological Level 


1, Nominal System 
(a) Loss of dual number. 
(b) Reduction of rich declensional system of OIA to the vowel-ending 


(c) 


type only. The stems are reduced to masculine and neuter in -a, -i, 
-u and feminine in -a, -i, -u, -ū, 


Reduction in the number of cases. Dative merges with genitive; 
complete fusion of instrumental, ablative and locative, 


2. Verbal System 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
(f) 


(e) 


Loss of dual number. 
Dropping of perfect. 
Merger of imperfect and aorist. 


Replacement of finite verb by the past passive participles in denot- 
ing past. 


Loss of ātmanepadam. 


Accusative infinitive (-tum), the only infinitive in Cl. Skt. is a rare 
feature. Dative infinitive which was entirely lost in CI. Skt. occurs 
throughout in MIA (-tave). 

MIA has both inherited forms of gerund (fvā, ya, tvāya and tvi) 
and innovation (tu and tvāna). 


Society and Historical Consciousness: 
The Itihāsa-Purāna Tradition 


ROMILA THAPAR 


The expression of historial consciousness, it has often been assumed, 
takes the form of historical writing, clearly recognizable as a genre 
of literature. More frequently, however, the geological analogy of 
a particular vein embedded in rock seems more apposite, in that 
such consciousness is not always visible and has to be prised from 
sources which tend to conceal it. Within the vein lies information 
purporting to relate to events of the past, and enveloping this vein 
is the commentary which arises from concerns of the present. The 
form it takes tends to reflect the kind of society from which it 
emanates. 

Historical consciousness, therefore, can change over time. Histori- 
ans tend to view historical writing as conforming almost entirely to 
the format and pattern familiar from the last couple of centuries, 
or from models borrowed from particular societies such as ancient 
Greece and China. The more important but neglected aspect is the 
search for historical consciousness, irrespective of how immediately 
recognizable or evident it may be, in its literary form. This perhaps 
requires a distinction between what might be termed ‘embedded 
history'—forms in which historical consciousness has to be prised 
out—and its opposite, ‘externalized history’—which tends to bring 
embedded consciousness into the open, as it were, and to be more 
aware of its deliberate use of the past. The need for such a deli- 
berate use suggests a changed historical situation. This distinction 


Jam grateful to my colleagues Satish Saberwal and B. D. Chattopadhyaya 
for comments on an earlier draft of this essay. 
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can be apparent not only between societies but also within the same 
society as it undergoes change. The attempt in this essay is not to 
analyse historical consciousness in relation to society as a whole, 
but in relation to a more restricted view of its expression among 
those who successfully aspired to power. It relates therefore only to 
changing forms in the perception of power. 

Each version of the past which has been deliberately transmitted 
has a significance for the present, and this accounts for its legiti- 
macy and its continuity. The record may be one in which historical 
consciousness is embedded: myth, epic and genealogy; or alterna- 
tively it may refer to the more externalized forms: chronicles of 
families, institutions and regions, and biographies of persons in 
authority. There is no evolutionary or determined continuum from 
one form to the other and facets of the embedded consciousness 
can be seen as a part of the latter, whether introduced deliberately 
or subconsciously. The degree to which forms change or overlap has 
a bearing on dominant social formations. Similarly, major social 
and political changes influence the form of historical consciousness 
even though there is no mechanical correlation between the two. 

Evident historical texts such as chronicles of families, institutions 
and regions often incorporate mythical beginnings which act as 
charters of validation. The tracing of links with established lineages 
through genealogical connections, and frequently with epic heroes, 
plays the same role of drawing upon embedded history. I shall con- 
sider some forms of embedded history, such as the prevalent myths 
in the itihāsa-purāņa tradition, which encapsulate features of what 
might be seen as historical experience; the eulogies and hero-lauds 
which were gradually expanded into epic literature; the genealogical 
sections or varitsdnucarita of the Puranic texts which, by implication, 
carry a commentary on the social status of ruling families. 

In contrast to these the more externalized forms draw upon the 
embedded but have other primary concerns and carry a different 
type of historical information. Thus historical biography or the carita 
literature has as its germ the hero-laud and the epic hero. Family 
chronicles and varišavalis assimilate myth and genealogy to other 
events, Chronicles of institutions and regions maintain a variant 
form of mythology and genealogy, and are aimed at recording the 
history of the institution or the area. The distinction made betwee? 
the two forms is not arbitrary; I am arguing that the embedded for™ 
is closer to what have been called lineage-based societies and the 
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externalized form to state systems incorporated in monarchies. Or, 
to put itin another way, the existence of the state reguiring its own 
validation encourages the creation of an externalized historical 
consciousness. 

In the articulation of historical consciousness in early north- 
Indian society the truly embedded forms are evident in the literature 
of the lineage-based society characterized by an absence of state 
formation, and the more free-standing or externalized forms emerge 
with the transition to state systems. The terms ‘lineage society’ and 
used here as a short-hand, represent not merely a 


‘state systems’, 
change in political forms but in the totality of a society. Thus the 


term ‘state’ would refer to a society registering political polarities, 
an increasingly vertical hierarchy of authority, social inequalities, 
differentiated economies and distinct ideological identities; not that 
these characteristics are completely absent in lineage societies, but 
there are endemic differences between the two. Sometimes these 
differences are blurred in the texts. Lineage society derives its valid- 
ity from different sources of authority as compared to state systems, 
with which we are in any case more familiar.! The central role of 
lineage in the earlier society has reference to more than just the 
ordering of kinship for it dominates virtually every aspect of activity. 


I 


The deepest layer of the embedded form is myth. Events are assumed 
to have happened, and time is almost proto-chronos since it involves 
gods and the supernatural in an active role with humans and 
animals. The significance of myth to the historian lies more in its 
being the self-image of a given culture, expressing its social assump- 
tions. The role of myth in this context is often explanatory. Origin 
myths are concerned with cosmogony and the start of events such 
as the Flood myth.? The Satapatha Brāhmaņa version of the Flood 


nces as they pertain to early Indian society, 
edic times prior to the rise of the Mauryan 
1984). The term ‘lineage’ is used in 


11 have discussed these differe: 
specifically to Vedic and post-V: i 
state, in From Lineage to State (Delhi, 
preference to the more commonly employed term ‘tribe’, as lineage is central 
to such societies, is more precise and points to the crux of such societies where 
descent and birth are in fact the major focus of social ordering. 

2Satapatha Brahmana 1.8.1.1-10; Mahābhārata, Sabhāparvan, 185; Matsya 
Purāņa 1.11-34. Romila Thapar, ‘Puranic Lineages and Archaeological Cul- 
tures’, in Ancient Indian Social History: Some Interpretations, New Delhi, 1978 
(hereafter referred to as AZISH), p. 240ff. 
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myth carries obvious traces of association with the Sumerian Flood 
myth. Manu, when performing his morning ablutions, finds a fish in 
his cupped hands and rears the fish until it reaches an enormous 
size. The fish explains the intention of the gods to drown the earth 
in a deluge and, wishing to save Manu and the seven rsis (in whom 
vests all knowledge) from this disaster, it orders Manu to build a 
boat for this purpose. This is tied to its horn and it swims through 
the deluge. The boat and its passengers remain safely on a moun- 
tain until the flood subsides, after which they return. By means of 
sacrificial rites Manu creates a series of sons for himself and one 
androgynous daughter, his children being the founders of the 
various lineages. The eldest son, Iksvaku, establishes the Sūryavarhša 
or Solar lineage, and the androgynous daughter, Ilā, establishes the 
Candravamša or Lunar lineage. 

The Matsya Purāņa version links the fish with the incarnation of 
Visnu, thus bringing the gods more directly into the story, and at 
the same time using what was obviously a familiar myth to demons- 
trate the power of the new god, Visnu. Manu, as the name suggests 
in its association with mānava (mankind), is the primeval, archetypal 
man who is the eponymous ancestor of all the lineages. The 
emphasis on origins is again stressed in the deluge, where the flood 
is seen as a time-marker. Floods tend to wipe away earlier conditions 
and society can start afresh. The survival of Manu and the rsis 
links the new creation with the old, in spite of the deluge washing 
away the old, since Manu is the seventh in a succession of pre- 
Flood Manus. The link is important to the genealogical records. 
The status of the earlier Manus is conveyed through it to the new 
lineages. All the eponymous ancestors of the lineages are the children 
of Manu. 

Other myths provide social sanctions, one such being the Purusa- 
sūkta story in the Rg Veda describing the origin of the four castes.* 
The Purusasūkta hymn occurs in a late section of the Rg Veda and 
describes the sacrifice of the god Prajapati, from whose body the 
four varnas are said to have sprung: the brdhmanas from his mouth, 
the ksatriyas from his arms, the vaišyas from his thighs and the 
šūdras from his feet. The symbolism of each bodily part relates t° 
the ritual status and function of the particular varņa. That the 
origin and hierarchy go back to a ritual occasion underlines th® 


M. Eliade, The Myth of the Eternal Return, Princeton, 1971. 
*Rg Veda, x.97, 
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nature of the ranking. The evolution of varņa stratification is 
rooted in the lineage-based society of Vedic times. In a sense the 
brahmana and the ksatriya varnas were to evolve as distinct lineages 
with their separate rules of marriage and descent: exogamy in the 
brāhmaņa gotras and the more frequent endogamy of the ksatriyas. 
The sadra varņa is excluded by its very origin, which is a denial of 
lineage since it is said more often to include groups identified by the 
status of the two parents. 

Some myths legitimize a changed social and political condition, 
as is apparent from the much repeated story of Prthu.5 The various 
versions of this story begin by referring to the wickedness of Vena 
who had to be killed by the ysis because of his unrighteous rule. 
From his left thigh they churned a successor, Nisāda, who was 
inadequate and was expelled to the forest as a hunter-gatherer. 
From the right arm of Vena they churned another successor, the 
righteous raja Prthu, who introduced cattle-keeping and agriculture 
and bestowed so many benefits on the earth, Prthvi, that she in 
gratitude gave him her name. Vena was wicked because he ceased 
to perform the sacrificial ritual and had to be killed by the ysis (and 
not expelled by his subjects), who alone had the right to depose a 
ruler. The dark, short, ugly Nigāda became the prototype of all 
forest-dwelling people. The myth sought to legitimize the expulsion 
of such groups when land was cleared and settled by agriculturists. 

In each of such cases an attempt is made to explain social origins 
and assumptions which are significant to historical reconstruction, 
Myth was transmitted orally in its earliest phase. With the evolu- 
tion of a more heterogeneous and stratified society, myths were 
questioned and explanations sought. Some myths were replaced 
with new or different versions and others added to and embellished, 
often to such a degree that the original myth became almost 
opaque. That myths in some ways mirrored society was not théir 
sole function, but for our purposes this aspect is significant. 

Myths of descent often serve to integrate diverse groups by pro- 
viding common origins. Among competing groups a myth can be 
used for the reverse process of distinguishing one from the other. 
Origin myths posit beginnings authoritatively and are therefore 
central to embedded history. The degree to which myths reflect 
different social assumptions can be demonstrated by a comparison 


Mahābhārata, Santiparvan, 59: Visnu Purana, 1.13; Matsya Purana, x.4-10. 
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of origin myths from the Rg Veda and from Buddhist sources,* a 
comparison which also demonstrates the degree to which historical 
consciousness is embedded in myth. The origins of the Sakyas, 
Licchavis, Mallas and Koliyas are all described in stories which 
have a common format, which format suggests a tradition deviant 
from the brahmanical origin myths. The clans are of the Iksvaku 
lineage, are said to be of the families of rājās (which could mean 
royal descent but more likely refers to families of lineage chiefs) and 
are often the exiled children of such families, thus suggesting a 
lineage migration or fission. The new settlement is in a forest clearing 
with a town as its nucleus. The name of the lineage is frequently 
associated with an object such as the kol or saka tree. More interest- 
ingly, the original founders have a system of sibling marriages 
and in each case sixteen pairs of twin children are born: it is from 
these that the lineage expands. Sibling incest, since it is never 
actually referred to as prevalent, would point to a symbolic concern 
with purity of lineage, a demarcation beween the families of the 
rājās who owned land and the rest of the people, by the assertion 
of origins otherwise taboo; or perhaps an endorsement of cross- 
cousin marriage, which, because it was prohibited by brahmanical 
codes referring to northern India, may have been seen as a form of 
sibling incest. That the origin myth was of some consequence is 
evident from its inclusion in the history of every lineage and by 
the considerable emphasis given to it in the biographies of the 
Buddha. There is an absence of any reference to ritual status. 


II 


Apart from myth, other embedded forms are associated with various 
fragments of literature moving towards the emergence of the 
epic. The evolution is traceable via the dāna-stuti (eulogies on gift- 
giving), gāthā, nārāšammsi (eulogies on heroes) to the ākhyāna and 
the kathā (cycles of stories generally involving heroes). The dāna- 
stuti hymns’ scattered throughout the Rg Veda are eulogies On 
chiefs and deities who act as would chiefs bestowing generous 
gifts on grateful bards and priests. The prototype of the gift-giver 


‘Sutta Nipāta, 420fī.; Sutta Nipāta Commentary, 1.352ff.; Sumaigalayilasini, 


1, pp. 258-60; Romila Thapar, ‘Origin Myths and the Historical Tradition’, 
AISH, p. 294ff, 


"Rg Veda, v1.63; v.27; v.30; v1.47; vult.1; vīrr.5; VIIL6. 
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was the god Indra. The Indra-gāthās express the gratitude of the 
jana (tribe) whom he has led successfully in a cattle-raid and subse- 
quently in distributing the wealth bestowed, much of it on the 
priests. The same was expected from the ideal raja (chief) in a 
society where raids were a major access to property and where 
wealth was computed in heads of cattle and horse, in chariots, gold 
and slave girls. The dāna-stutis mentioned the names of their 
patrons, who were doubtless actual chiefs, but, equally important, 
the hymns indicated the purpose of the gift and the items of 
wealth. They were not only eulogies of past actions but also 
indicators of what was expected from the chiefs. 

The ākhyānas, commemorating rājās and heroes, were the cycles 
of stories recited at the time of the yajiias (sacrificial rituals). Some 
heroes underwent a metamorphosis in time and came to be remem- 
bered for reasons quite different from those of the earliest stories. 
Thus Purūravas in the Rg Veda is a mortal who loves a celestial 
woman, Urvaši; in the Satapatha Brahmana be is shown as aspiring 
to become a celestial being himself in pursuit of his love; and 
finally in the Mahabharata he is not only a celestial being but is 
among the more important ancestors of the Candravarhéa lineage.” 
The protagonists in these stories are members of the chiefly families 
(rājanyas and ksatriyas); the stories narrate their lives and activi- 
ties and incidentally provide information on the lineages as well. 
An example of the latter is the transformation of single lineages 
into confederacies of tribes—the Bharatas and the Purus of the 
Rg Veda confederating with others into the Kurus of later times. 
The genealogies tend to be shallow and activities centre around 
the lineages rather than the succession of hereditary status. 

A common feature of these many embedded forms is that they are 
linked to the ritual of sacrifice, the yajfia, This imparts sanctity to 
the story and ensures it a continuity coeval with the performance of 
the ritual; it also imbues it with what were believed to be transcen- 
dental powers associated with the accurate and precise performance 
of the ritual. Even if the events were limited to the activities of the 


*Both the terms akhyana and kathā have the meaning of recitation or oral 
narration, and the purpose of the form is clear from these words. Some of the 
bardic fragments in the form of stories are also to be found in the Jātaka litera- 
ture. 

9Rg Veda, x.95; Šatapatha Brahmana, x1.5.1.1ff.; Mahabharata, Adiparvan, 
vi1.70-71. 
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ksatriyas, the audience was much wider and incorporated the entire 
tribe. Apart from the obvious ritual and religious function of the 
yajiia its relevance also lay in its being the occasion for the redis- 
tribution of wealth, both from cattle raids and from agricultural 
production. Up toa point certain rituals had elements of a potlatch 
in which wealth was not merely redistributed but was also con- 
sumed. Both the redistribution as well as the destruction of wealth 
were directly concerned with claims to status.!° When the ritual was 
enlarged to include representation from other janas, either in the 
form of honoured guests or as tribute bearers, its function as a 
potlatch gradually gave way to its symbolizing status on a grander 
scale. The claims of individual lineages or their segments as descent 
groups could be established on such occasions, as for example the 
famous rdjasiiya sacrifice of Yudhisthira'! which raises a complex 
set of problems concerning the status of various lineages, not least 
among them that of Krsna as the chief of the Vrsnis. The yajña 
therefore stated, as it were, the ranking order of the lineages. 
The stories which related to these lineages became social charters 
recording status vis-à-vis other lineages, or changes of status, as 
for example from Segment to confederacy, or the migration and 
fissioning off of a segment froma lineage, as in the case of the Cedis 
migrating from the western Ganga valley to central India,!2 The 
record of such migrations was crucial not only to territorial claims 
but also to genealogical links with established lineages by those 
newly formed. The yajiia was a conduit of gift-exchange as well 
where the wealth of the lineage brought as bali or tribute (initially 
voluntary and later less so) by the vis (clan) to the ksatriya or 
the raja, or else the wealth captured in a raid would be cere- 
monially used in the ritual and what remained of it would be gifted 
to the brahmanas performing the yajfia. The exchange was at many 
levels, Wealth was offered to the gods in return for the success and 
well-being both of the ksatriya and the viš, the well being guaranteed 
by the brahmanas. Tangible wealth moved from the household 
of the ksatriya to that of the brahmana. Such a limited exchange 
Was economically non-productive in the sense that it was self-per- 
petuating with little chance of breaking through to new social 

R C Thapar, ‘Dana and Daksiņa as Forms of Exchange’, in AISH, 
p. : 


"Mahābhārata, Sabhāparvan, 30ff.; 34ff. 
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forms. But its actual significance lay in its being the operative pro- 
cess in maintaining the lineage society. 


III 


It was doubtless these fragments of eulogies (prašastis) on the heroes 
and the cycles of stories which led to the first gropings towards 
epic forms in India, referred to as the kathā. Both the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana had their earlier and perhaps more truly epic 
versions in what have been referred to as the Rāma-kathā and the 
Bharata‘? or Jaya. In their later forms, as we have them now, each 
of the two epics has a distinct locale and the narrative is woven 
around one of the two main lineages. Thus the Mahābhārata focuses 
on the western Ganga valley, referred to as madhya-deša in the 
literature, and is concerned with the Aila lineage. The Ramayana 
as the epic of the Iksvaku lineage has its nucleus in the middle 
Ganga valley, in Kosala and Videha, and is concerned with migra- 
tions southwards into the Vindhyan region, with Daksina Kosala 
perhaps providing the clue to the area of exile. 

The epic continued to be recited, initially on ritual occasions; the 
Mahābhārata is said to have been recited at the yajňa in the Naimiša 
forest and the sarpa-yajita of Janamejaya, the Ramayana by Lava 
and Kuša in the Vālmīki-āšrama. But it also became the stock for 
court poetry, the kāvya, in the newly emerging courts of the 
monarchies of the late first millennium BC, Or for that matter in 
more elaborate literary fashions in the courts of the various king- 
doms of the first millennium AD. 

The epic form carries within it the germs of a more conscious 
and less embedded historical tradition.!* Its historicity lies in the 


13V,S. Sukthankar, On the Meaning of the Mahabharata, Bombay, 1957; 
‘Epic Studies’, ABORI, XVII, PP. 1-76; C. Bulke, Rāma-kathā, Allahabad, 
1972; H. Jacobi, The Ramayana (trans. S. N. Ghoshal), Baroda, 1960. It is a 
moot guestion as to how much of the original epic persists in the now heavily 
inflated and interpolated versions, which, despite the critical editions of both 
texts, still require substantial pruning to be brought anywhere near the original. 
The interpolations have been both of substance and form: hence the reference 
to the Ramayana as a kavya or literary poem and to the Mahābhārata as 
itihasa, more closely approximating history, although the historical content 
remains internalized. 

uThis is in part reflected in the perennial search by archaeologists for ‘epic 
ages’. The financially flourishing ‘Ramayana archaeology’, even though with- 
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fact that it is a later age reflecting on an earlier one, the reflections 
frequently taking the form of interpolations interleaved among the 
fragments of the oral, bardic tradition. When epic literature ceases 
to be a part of the oral tradition and is frozen into a written form, 
reflections begin to tail off. The pastoral-agricultural society of the 
world of the heroes structured around lineage gives way to the 
more clearly agrarian societies and to the rise of urban centres 
controlled by what is visibly emerging as a state system—which 
in the Ganga valley at this time was mainly monarchical. 

Many of the seeming contradictions in the stances and configu- 
rations characterizing the epics can perhaps be explained by these 
texts (and particularly the Mahabharata), reflecting something of a 
transitional condition between two rather different structures, the 
Societies of the lineage-based system and that of the monarchical 
State. Idealized characters are seldom the gods but rather the heroes 
who occupy the centre of the stage and the gods remain in the wings. 
Sometimes the earlier deities even come in for a drubbing. The 
importance of the heroes is further endorsed by their being almost 
the terminal descendants in the major lineages of the past, a matter 
of some despair for their death is seen as the wrapping up and 
putting away of the lineage society, which, in certain areas, was 
being replaced by monarchies, However, some elements of the line- 
age society did persist and among them was the continuation of 
varna ranking. In many areas outside the madhya-deša, lineage 
society continued for longer periods and the transition to monar- 
chical states was a gradual process. Nevertheless the change to 


out any tangible results, continues to be discussed seriously in some archaco- 
logical and historical circles, despite the near absurdity of the idea. That epic 
archaeology is an almost non-existent category becomes clear from a discussion 
of the encrustations which go into the making of an epic. E. W. Hopkins, The 
Great Epic of India: Its Character and Origin, New York, 1901. V.S. Sukthankar, 
Prolegomena to the Critical Edition of Adi Parvan, Poona, 1933. Romila 
Thapar, Exile and the Kingdom: some thoughts on the Ramayana, Bangalore, 
1978; ‘The Historian and the Epic’, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, 1979, vol. Lx, pp. 199-213; B. D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Indian Archaeo- 
logy and the Epic Tradition’, Puratattva, VIIL, 1975-6, pp. 67-71. 

"The treatment of Indra in the epics, for example, records a sea change from 
the Indra-gāthās of the Rg Veda. Indra is now subservient not only to the ris- 
ing status of Visnu but is unequal even to the superior power of the rsis: 
Leaving aside the deliberate incarnating of Visņu as the epic heroes Rama and 


Krsna, there is little doubt that the heroes are now more central than the older 
gods. 
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monarchy meant a substantial alteration of social configurations. 
Unlike myth, epic does not attempt to explain the universe or 
society. It is sufficient that the problems of society are laid bare, and 
even solutions are not sought since the ultimate solution is the dis- 
solution of the system. Societies experiencing greater stratification 
require an overall authority to maintain the cohesion of lineage and 
strata. When such an authority comes into being and is eulogized, 
that eulogy becomes the dirge of a truly epic society. In laying bare the 
conditions in the transition from lineage society to state systems, 
a number of bi-polarities are reflected in the literature which give 
an added edge to the image of the past and the contours of the 
present. Thus grama (settlement) is contrasted with āranya (forest), 
the kingdom with exile; the orderliness of the grāma is opposed to 
the disorder of the Granya; the kingly ethic arises out of governing 
a people and claiming land, the heroic ethic emerges from war and 
confrontation. The monarchical state is seen as the superior and is 
the successor to lineage society, irrespective of whether this is clearly 
spelt out—as in the conflict between the kingdom of Košala and the 
raksasas in the Rāmāyaņa—0T whether it is left more ambiguous— 
as in the diverse assumptions of the narrative and didactic sections 
of the Mahābhārata where the Sabhāparvan, encapsulating the 
essence of a lineage society, stands in contrast to the Santiparvan 
with its rhetoric on the monarchical state. The new ethic is sustain- 
ed in part by the popularizing of new sources of authority, Among 
them and significant to the political arena were the king, the 
brāhmaņa and the rsi. None of these were entirely new in that the 
chief, the priest and the shaman were dominant figures in lineage 
society. But it is the tangible authority of the king based on land 
as the source of revenue, or of the brahmana as the sole performer 
of and manual on rituals, and of the rsi and sarinydsi as symboliz- 
ing an intangible moral authority almost as a counterweight to that 
of the first two, which gives a fresh dimension to their role and 
their interrelations. The changed situation is reflected in a shift in 
the kind of authority exercised. From a more diffused, equitable 
authority there is a movement towards a hierarchical, vertical 
authority.!6 This was mitigated somewhat by the countervailing 
presence of the renouncer and the charisma attached to renunciation. 


16Cf. W. B. Miller, ‘Two Concepts of Authority’, American Anthropologist, 
April 1955, vol. 57, pp. 271-89. 
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The epic as the literature of one age looking back nostalgically 
on another can becomea literature of legitimation. Interpolations 
are often the legitimation of the present but are attributed to the 
heroes of the past. The bards were perhaps providing the models 
of what patrons should be like. But, more important, it is the 
kingdoms looking back on an age of chiefships: where recently 
founded dynasties were seeking ancestry from the ksatriya lineages 
through actual or, more often, imagined genealogical links; where 
such ancestry would also bestow social legitimacy and validate king- 
ship. That legitimacy and validation are essential to the epic is 
clear from the central event of the narrative, namely the legitimacy 
of succession, involving elder and younger sons and the problems 
of disgualification.'” Legitimacy also relates to using the past to 
explain the present. Perhaps the most dramatic example of this is 
the series of explanations in favour of accepting the strangeness of 
Draupadi marrying five brothers, fraternal polyandry not being a 
commonly practised form of marriage. Among the explanations is 
predictably a reference to an earlier birth of Draupadi.'8 Fortunate- 
ly the doctrine of transmigration, referring to events and situations 
in a previous birth, makes the use of the past more plausible. 
The interplay of the past and the present is thus not only part of 
the implicit epic idiom but is made more explicit by recourse to 
the theory of transmigration. At another level the past validates 
the present in the long discourses on what constitutes good govern- 
ment or the correct functioning of the ksatriya as king: perhaps 
best exemplified in the dying Bhisma delivering the lengthy moksa- 
dharma perorations, lying on his bed of arrows. Legitimacy makes 
the claim to historicity more feasible and the association with myth 
is weakened,!? 

‘J. A. B. van Buitenan refers to the problem of the ‘disqualified eldest’ in 
his introduction to the translation of the Adiparvan. The Mahabharata, The 
Book of the Beginning, Chicago, 1973, p. xviii. The problem goes back to earliet 
antecedents. Thus the Candravarnša lineage starts with the replacement of 
Yadu, the eldest son of Yayāti, by his youngest son, Puru. The Mahabharata 
war, which involves virtually all the ksatriya lineages and becomes the last 
heroic act of a lineage society, is again motivated by the problem of succession 
where physical ailments further complicate the question. The exile of Rama ÍS 
Over the issue of succession, which, in spite of the heavier emphasis on primo- 
geniture, is still subject to the whims and wishes of the parents. 

"'Mahābhārata, Adiparvan, 189. , 
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IV 


The gradual prising of historical consciousness becomes visible in 
the compilation of what came to be called the itikāsa-purāņa.2? The 
phrase remains difficult to define, veering between the perceived 
past and historicity. It is described as the fifth Veda but was an 
oral tradition for many centuries until it was compiled in the form 
of the Puranas in the mid first millennium AD. The genealogical 
sections of the Purāņas were a reordering of the earlier material in 
a new format. The lesser and multiple Puranas borrowed the format 
of the earlier major Purāņas, although their contents differed. The 
Purana was to become a recognized literary form. To the extent 
that it recorded history, it was initially transitional from embedded 
to externalized history. It was linked to the bardic tradition, where 
the sūta and the māgadha are said to have been its earliest 
authors.2! In the Vedic texts the sūta has a close relation with 
the rājā and was of high status, but by the time of the Manu 
Dharmašāstra the sūta had been reduced to the level of a sankirna- 
jāti or mixed caste. Doubtless by now the tradition had been 
appropriated by the literate brahmanas who had also seen the 
potential value of controlling oral information on the past and 
recording it in a literary form relevant to emergent contemporary 
requirements. 

There is evidence to suggest that the Puranic texts were trans- 
lated from the oral Prakrit to the literate Sanskrit.*? The structure 
of the Puranas was an attempt to provide an integrated world view 
of the past and present, linking events to the emergence of a deity 
ora sect, since each Purana was dedicated to such a one, the Visnu 
Purana being regarded as the model. The historical epicentre of the 
itihāsa tradition was the varisanucarita, which, as the name suggests, 


2The itihdsa-purana is referred to in the Arthasastra, 1.5. Its literal meaning 
is ‘thus it was'—iti-hi-āsa. The events of the past were to be so related as to 
link them with the goals and purposes of the brahmanical tradition. 

"The sūta and the māgadha are said to have arisen from the sacrifice of 
Prthu, and immediately on appearing began a prašasti of the raja. Atharvaveda, 
v.3.5.7; Taittiriya Brahmana, 11.4.1. In texts such as Gautama, wv.15; Manu, 
x.11, 26; Narada, 110, the status of the sūta has changed. This change is made 
explicit in the Mahabharata, Adiparvan, 122.4ff. and 126.15ff., in which the 
sūta is inferior to the ksatriya. 

2F, E. Pargiter, The Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London, 1922, p. 
71ff.; Dynasties of the Kali Age . . . , 1913, reprint, Delhi, 1975, p. 77ff. 
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was the genealogy of all the known lineages and dynasties upto the 
mid-first millennium AD. It was nota parallel tradition to the earlier 
kathās and ākhyānas since it incorporated many of these forms of 
embedded history. The genealogical core pertaining to those who 
were believed to have held power in the past was carefully preserved 
after it had been worked out into a systematic pattern. This was 
because it not only purported to record the past but was also later 
to become essential to future claims to lineage status, and was 
therefore linked with historical writing. Evidently there was a need 
for a recognizable historical tradition at this time. In the transition 
from lineage to state, which was occurring in many parts of north 
India, monarchy had emerged as the viable political form. 

The major dynasties recorded in the Purāņas upto the mid first 
millennium AD start with descendants of recognized ksatriya line- 
ages, but by the mid-first millennium pc begin to refer to families 
of non-ksatriya origin. Some are specifically said to be šūdras, such 
as the Nandas and possibly the Mauryas. Others, judging by their 
names, were brahmana, such as the Šungas and Kāņvas. The lesser 
dynasties dating to the early centuries AD are stated to be vrātya- 
dvija, ūdra and mleccha, and this is explained as the result of the 
inevitable degeneration in the Kaliyuga of all norms. Successor 
dynasties are frequently referred to as the bhrtyas or servants of the 
previous ones, suggesting that the founders of dynasties may often 
have been administrators high in the hierarchy of office who over- 
threw weak kings. This may well account for the rise of brahmana 
dynasties. The gradual increase in references to sūdra rulers would 
indicate that political power, although in theory restricted to 
ksatriyas, was in fact open to any varna. It required force and 
administrative control to establish a dynasty. Claims to territory 
were established through strength of arms. Legitimation through 
brahmanical ritual was evidently not required since some dynasties 
are described as not conforming to Vedic rites. This may well have 
been due to the influence of Buddhism and Jainism at this time. 
The Brahmanical refusal to bestow ksatriya status on such families 
may have been in part due to their being patrons of non-brahmant" 
cal religious sects. Buddhist and Jaina literature on the other hand 
insists on the ksatriya status of some of these dynasties. Thus the 
Mauryas are not only listed as ksatriyas but are linked to the clan 


»"Mahāvarisatīkā, p. 180fY 
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of the Buddha, the Sākyas, which would automatically have related 
them to the prestigious Sūryavariša as well.” The absence of proper 
status in the brahmanical sources did not detract from the import- 
ance of these families. If anything it points to the relative indepen- 
dence of the state as a political form from the clutches of traditional 
validation during this period. The need for legitimation through 
lineage status was apparently not required at this time. 

The encroachment of foreign rulers in the post-Mauryan period 
led to some indigenous families having to recede into the back- 
ground. Claims to power and to actual status were conceded to the 
Indo-Greeks, Sakas, Parthians and Kusānas, but claim to varņa 
status was denied them and they continued to be called vrātya- 
ksatriyas (degenerate), having no indigenous land-base in the sub- 
continent nor being able toclaim kinship links with earlier estab- 
lished lineages.** This was despite the fact that some among them 
did claim ksatriya status in their own inscriptions. The lack of 
genealogical connections was a form of exclusion, effective in a 
society where ritual status still drew heavily on the values of a 
lineage-based social organization and where genealogical links had 
played a crucial role. 

Although dynastic status was not confined to any particular 
varna, those who succeeded to kingship from the mid-first millen- 
nium AD onwards often observed the formality of claiming ksatriya 
status, or at least of participating in a common ksatriya past as 
embodied in the itihāsa-purāņa tradition. The question may well be 
asked as to why such a practice becomes more necessary during 
this period, and the answer covers a range of possibilities. The 
making of land grants to brahmanas and the consequent spread of 
Sanskritic culture provides an obvious reason. But it would be as 
well not to overlook the reality on the ground, as it were, and 
examine the actual process of state formation at a time when it 
related to secondary (if not tertiary) states, or new states emerging 
from association with established states. Land grants ofa substantial 
size to non-religious grantees would have provided the base for 
the grantee establishing a network of political control over the 
area through his lineage connections. The partial brahmand ances- 


24Visnu Purana, 1v.21-4; Manu, x.43-5. 

*Epigraphia Indica, vnī, pp. 59, 86; E. J. Rapson (ed.), The Cambridge 
History of India, vol. 1, Ancient India, Cambridge, 1935, p. 577. 

26For a later period, cf. R. G. Fox, Kin, Clan, Raja and Rule, Berkeley, 1971. 
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try of some ruling families as given in their genealogies would 
suggest that even brahmana grantees were not averse to participat- 
ing in this process. Where unoccupied land was still available and 
the migration of peasants feared, political control would be less 
effective if dependent on force and more effective if drawing its 
strength from legitimacy. The expression of power in the sense of 
controlling resources and seeking compliance through persuasion, 
influence and support?” would be better achieved by legitimacy than 
by force. The legitimation of lineage origins therefore became 4 
necessity. 

The granting of land, apart from its other functions, served also 
to incorporate areas under lineage systems into the society domi- 
nated by the state. Lineage-based agrarian activity was assimilated 
into the new economy and erstwhile clansmen or else their chiefs 
were converted into tax-paying peasants. Lineage traditions conti- 
nued up to a point and could be adjusted to the varņa framework, 
which acted as a bridge between the earlier society and its later 
form. 

It would be worth investigating whether the process of state 
formation in the late first millennium ap provided a different 
emphasis from that of the earlier period. The overlap between 
lineage and state continued, but the political form was perhaps not 
so reliant on institutions of the state and included a more substantial 
dependence on lineage. Would it then be correct to argue that the 
post-Gupta state did not attempt to uproot the ksatriyas (to use the 
phrase of the Puranas) and reduce the importance of lineage socie- 
ties, but rather that it attempted to encourage the emergence of 2 
new role for lineages through which it sought to extend its control? 

With the kaleidoscopic formation of states in the post-Gupta 
period, new ruling families relied heavily on genealogical links» 
fabricated genealogies providing them with claims to being ksatriy4s: 
claims which were carefully stated in the then legal charters, i-& 
the inscriptions recording the grants of land by these families t° 
brahmanas and other grantees. Such claims became even mor? 
crucial in a situation of competition for status among such families 
where attempts were made to reinforce status by horizontal M" 
riage alliances among the ‘new’ ksatriyas. Matrimonial links seale” 
the claims to status. Thus the possible tribal Gond and Bhil assocl# 


"See Miller. 
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tions of the Candella and Guhilot ruling families did not eventually 
stand in the way of their claims to ksatriya status, which were 
backed not merely by land-ownership but also by claims to genealo- 
gical links with the Candravarhša and the Šūryavarnša: the claim 
being recognized with marriage into other established ksatriya 
families.28 The sixteenth-century marriage of a Gond raja into 
the Candella family is an interesting example of how the system 
worked. The acceptance by other competing families of the origin 
myth and of the genealogy of the family successfully installed in 
power was largely because political power was relatively open and 
individual families were concerned with succeeding to power, not 
with altering the framework within which status was conferred. 
The narrowing down of legitimation to one family meant that 
others could aspire to the same power in changed circumstances. 
The earlier states from the Mauryan to the Kušāņa tended to deve- 
lop administrative structures in which local regions were left rela- 
tively untampered as long as they provided the required revenue.?? 
When revenue requirements became oppressive, peasants could 
threaten to migrate from the state and establish new clearings in the 
forest and on waste land. Migration was the alternative to peasant 
revolt and kings are cautioned against oppressive taxes lest peasants 
migrate. From the Gupta period onwards there was a gradual and 
increasing tendency to intensify the revenue demands and tie down 
the peasantry.3° The economic restructuring of the local region was 
regarded as part of the state’s legitimate right to revenue. The 
ability of the peasant to migrate was hampered, and even though 
there is little apparent evidence of peasant revolts the earlier flexible 
relationship between peasants and the state would have changed— 
with the intermediate grantees playing the difficult role of keeping 


2], N. Asopa, Origin of the Rajputs, Delhi, 1976, pp. 102ff., 208ff.; J. Tod, 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, vol. 1, London, 1960, p. 173ff. Asopa 
argues that ‘Guhila’ means a forest and that it is to be located in the area bet- 
ween Guhila-bala and the Mahi river. See also B. D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Origin 
of the Rajputs: The Political, Economic and Social Processes in Early Medie- 
val Rajasthan’, The Indian Historical Review, July 1976, vol. 111, no. 1, pp. 59- 
82. Claims to ksatriya status were also made by ruling families and politically 
powerful groups in south India. Thus the Colas claimed to be Sūryavariši, the 
Pandyas Candravariši, and the vel chieftains sought Yadava descent. 

2Romila Thapar, ‘The State as Empire’, in H. Claessen and P. Sklanik, The 
Study of the State, The Hague, 1981, p. 409ff. 

R. S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, Delhi, 1980. 
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the peasants tied since it was not only the revenue demands of the 
state but also their own revenue rights which were at stake. This 
points towards an urgent need on the part of grantees and land- 
owners and clan chiefs, the potential ruling families, to not only 
insist on their high status but to be able to prove it whenever 
necessary. An emphasis on status, with the insistence on service by 
the lower orders inherent in the formulation of varna, became in 
some areas an adjunct to coercion by those who had succeeded in 
rising to higher levels of political power. The itihdsa-purdna tradi- 
tion became one of the means of legitimizing status and the 
vamšānucarita sections had to be carefully preserved. 

Lists of succession (variša)—whether of teachers as in the Vedic 
texts, or of Elders in the sarigha, or of descent groups as in the case of 
the Sūryavarnša and the Candravarhéa, or of dynasties— encapsulates 
the perception of the past. Genealogy as a record of succession lay 
at the core of the epic tradition and linked epic to embedded 
history as well as to the itihāsa-purāņa and later historical forms. 
Genealogy is used by new groups in the ascendant to legitimize 
their power and claim connections with those who were earlier in 
power. Links were therefore sought in the post-Gupta period by 
new ruling families with the Sūryavamša and the Candravarnéa, 
and the epics embodying the stories of these lineages were thus 
assured continuity, quite apart from the infusion of a religious 
dimension through the theory of epic heroes being avatdras of 
Visnu. The less obvious information from genealogical data 
indicates kinship patterns, marriage forms, geographical settlements 
and migration.3! 

The pattern or structure of a genealogy is often indicative of 
social integration where competing groups are shown through 2 
listing of descent. Among these the successful ones claim a larger 
share of the genealogical structure, parallel to their claim to inherit- 
ance and power. In the Aila genealogy, for example, the Purus 
and the Yādavas claim the major part of the genealogy and the 
lines of Turvaša, Anu and Druhyu peter out fairly soon. The 
ideological function of the genealogy is to legitimate those wh? 
have succeeded to power or to subvert the claims of those who for 
Various reasons are unacceptable. That genealogy was of conside! 
able consequence is indicated not only by the Puranas but also by 


*Romila Thapar, ‘Genealogy as a source of Social History’, AISH, p. 326% 
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other sources.2 

The vamsanucarita section has three distinct constituent parts. 
The first is the mythical section of the rule of the seven Manus, 
which is wiped away by the action of the Flood. This is followed 
by the detailed listing of the generations in each of the two major 
lineages. The Iksvaku is the senior and more cohesive one. Descent 
is recorded only from eldest son to eldest son with a tight control 
over a well demarcated territory, indicative of a stronger tendency 
towards monarchy and primogeniture. The Aila lineage is more 
akin to the pattern of a segmentary system with a wide geogra- 
phical distribution involving Northern, Western and Central 
India. Possibly it reflects a more assimilative system in which the 
segments are less the result of branching off or migrating away 
from the main lineage and more a record of alliances with existing 
clans. The spread of the Haihaya group in central India would 
suggest this. It might also be the result of an element of the ‘tidying 
up’ of lineages by the authors of the Purāņas. Two sub-lineages 
among the Candravarhéa are given pre-eminence, those of the Purus 
controlling the western Ganga valley and the more diffused Yadavas 
migrating to western and central India, The segments are all 
treated as ksatriyas, even though at times this status conflicts with 
the status assigned to some of them in other sources.** Thus the 
genealogy was a method of legitimizing all those who had held 
power. However, they had to have performed the brahmanical 
sacrificial ritual in order to be included in the itihāsa-purāņa, for 
those who were lax in this matter were either dropped altogether, 


»Pliny in Natural History, v1.21.4-5, quotes Megasthenes as stating that the 
Indians count 154 kings upto the time of Alexander. Genealogical data is also 
contained in the seals and in most land-grant inscriptions from the Gupta 
period onwards, e.g. Sonpat Copper Seal of Harshavardhana, in J. F. Fleet 
(ed.), C.I.L, vol. 11, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, Varanasi, 1970, 
p. 231: Ralanpur Stone Inscription of Jajalladeva 1; V. V. Mirashi (ed.), C.I.I. 
vol. 1v, Inscriptions of the Kalacuri-Cedi Era, Ootacamund, 1955, p. 409; the 
Lakhamandala inscription, Ep. Ind., 1, 1892, p. 10ff. 


PRomila Thapar, ‘Genealogy ...’- 
™Pargithr, The Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 109ff.; Manu, x.8, 


xX.23 refers to the Andhras and Sātvats as Sidras. The Andhras are identified 
with the Andhaka of the Andhaka-Vrsņi group and the Vrsņis married the 
Sātvats. Panini, 1.2.95 and v1.2,34, refers to the Andhaka and the Vrsņis as 
being ksatriya gotras. The events of the Mahabharata suggest that the Vrsņis 
were of a lower status, judging by the objection of some of the ksatriyas 
present to giving Krsna the status of the honoured guest. Sabhaparvan, p. 30ff. 
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such as the Licchavis, or like the Šākyas were merely mentioned 
en passant.’ 

The Mahābhārata war acts as another time-marker and brings to 
the battlefield virtually all the lineages of the Candravarhéa, and a 
few others as well, and marks the death of the lineages. That it 
was a terminal event is reflected in the switch to the future tense 
after the war, suggesting a prophetic form, and is followed by 
details on dynastic succession in the kingdom of Magadha, an area 
which emerged in fact as the most powerful kingdom of the Ganga 
valley. Descent lists now become king lists mentioning historically 
attested dynasties—Nandas, Mauryas, Sungas, Kanvas, Andhras, 
and so on, as well as the regnal years of kings. The genealogical 
record thus indicates a change to monarchies during this period, 4 
change which was of considerable historical importance. Those 
dynasties which did not claim links with earlier descent groups such 
as the Indo-Greeks, Sakas, Kusāņas and Ksatrapas receive short 
shrift at the hands of the genealogists. The Yavanas asa generalized 
term are described as the descendants of the Turvaša, who, as 4 
segment of the Candravarnša, become relatively insignificant fairly 
early in the genealogical listing. The entry of šūdras as kings, be 
they Indian or foreign, was of course seen as the inevitable conse- 
quence of social imbalances foretold for the Kaliyuga. The variisā- 
nucarita section therefore becomes a preservation of the record of 
social and political relations as perceived at a crucial historical 
moment, and incorporates much of what was believed to be histori- 
cally accurate. This is put together in a distinctive structure which 
not only gives form to the past but also becomes a charter of 
sanction for existing social institutions as well as a potential charter 
for future claims to legitimacy and status. 

Purāņic literature, in the sections other than the varisanucarita, 
reflects facets of change which impinged upon the historical tradi- 
tion. It comprises essentially assimilative texts where the Sanskritic 
tradition and the local tradition are sought to be intermeshed. This 
was inevitable in a situation where those of a Sanskritic cultural 
milieu received grants of land and settled in areas where the exP 
sure to Sanskritic culture had been relatively sparse, if at all. So™° 
degree of mutual interchange was required, even if for no other 
purpose than that of establishing dominance. The Puranic texts 

5Visņu Purāņa. 1.22. 

Mahābhārata, Ādiparvan, 80.1ff. 
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with their various sub-categories are facets of this development. 
The culture of the dominant and of the subordinate remained 
distinct, but proximity and some degree of absorption smoothened 
the edges of an otherwise angular relationship in many areas. The 
rhetoric of the Great Tradition and the systematizing of substratum 
cultures, both of which are reflected in the Puranas, made the 
literature acceptable to the audience and useful in mobilizing social 


and political action.*” 


Vv 


A more clearly recognizable historical tradition is evident in the 
post-Gupta period, linked in part to the historical changes of the 
early and mid first millennium AD. The states of this period were 
territorially not as large as the Mauryan and the Kusāņa, for 
example. There was a multiplicity of state formation, particularly 
in areas hitherto regarded as peripheral or marginal and often 
characterized by a lineage society. Many of these new states emerged 
as a consequence of the changes in agrarian relations in the earlier 
established states, when the system of making grants of land became 
current. These changes required new processes of authority, law 
and revenue collection in areas which earlier were either outside 
the state system or on the edge of it. The change was not limited 
to the political arena but also introduced new forms of a wider 
social mobility. There was a growth of sectarian religious groups, 
some of which professed a doctrinal cult (bhakti), narrowing in on 
an individual’s devotion to a particular deity; others which attempt- 
ed to systematize more earthly cults of fertility and magic; and 
still others which remained loyal lay supporters of the Buddhist and 
Jaina sangha. It was also perhaps in part a reaction to this last 
group which motivated the increasing interest in an itihāsa-purāņa. 
Both the Buddhists and the Jainas had shown a sense of centring 
their sects in avowedly historical events which imparted a certain 


Examples of such adjustments extend even to the literal Sanskritization 
of non-Sanskrit names, and to the story which relates the event, e.g. the 
Sailodbhava dynasty in its origin myth relates the story of how a brahmana 
was requested to create a man out of chips of rock, and thus the ancestor of 
the Sailodbhavas was created, the story evidently explaining the Sanskritization 
of a non-Sanskrit name. R. G. Basak, History of North-eastern India, Calcutta, 


1967, p. 211 ff. 
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historicity and added to the intellectual strength of their institu- 
tions. The historicity of the Buddha and Mahavira was emphasized, 
major events in the history of the respective saùghas were linked to 
political events and personalities, chronology was often calculated 
on the basis of the date of the death of the Buddha and of 
Mahavira. This point was not missed by other groups and in the 
latter half of the first millennium A.D. When Vaisnava and Saiva 
sects competed for royal patronage, they not only established 
monastic institutions but also introduced a historical dimension into 
the discussion on the evolution of the sect. It can be argued that 
Buddhist and Jaina sects arose as a part of counter-culture and 
therefore as groups in dissent had a clearer sense of their historical 
purpose.*$ This is a partial explanation of a far more complex 
question: why Buddhism has a more recognizable sense of extern- 
alized history—a question which cannot be discussed in this brief 
essay. Be it said in passing that apart from considerations of eschato- 
logy and epistemology, all of which have their own significance, 
it is as well to consider also that Buddhism and Jainism were quite 
early on institutionally based and moved fairly soon to becoming 
property holders on a considerable scale. As such the records of 
their evolution did not merely narrate the life of the Buddha 
and the history of the sarīgha (with its various divergent sects, 
each claiming status and authenticity), but also described the 
building of monasteries, the amassing of property and the rights to 
controlling these—rights which became complex and competitive 
with the fissioning off of sects from the main stems. The sense of 
the historicity of the sect becomes evident even in Šaiva and 
Vaisnava sects when they begin to locate themselves in āšramas and 
mathas and become immensely wealthy property holders, and when 
intensified competition for patronage has to be supported by claims 
to legitimacy—which require a substantial input of historically 
phrased argument. 

Implicit in the genealogical form is the notion of time and chrono- 
logy. The arrangement of events in a chronological order is less 
precise for earlier times and only when sequential causation becomes 
important does chronological precision enter the focus of history: 
Genealogical generations indicate time periods, as also do regn? 
years. The latter move from fanciful figures to more credible ones 


š PE >» in 
3*Romila Thapar, ‘Renunciation: the making of a Counter-culture? ! 
AISH, p. 63fī. 
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as the dynastic lists approach historically attested time. Thus the 
chronology given for the Sigunaga, Nandas, Mauryas and other 
dynasties is feasible. The arrangement of chronological order 
becomes more important as historical memory becomes less 
embedded. The cosmological time of the mahdyuga and the 
start of the Kaliyuga gives way to historical time.*? The accuracy 
of historical time increases by the reference to dateable eras—the 
Krta (58 Bc), Šaka (AD 78), Gupta (AD 319-20), Cedi (AD 249), 
Harsa (AD 606), and so on: and by the very precise dates recorded 
in era, regnal year, scason, month, lunar fortnight and day in 
the inscriptions. The era, apart from commemorating an event, 
can also be seen as a capturing of time, symbolic of an articulation 
of power in a context where time is viewed as part of an eventual 
point of destruction. The word for time is kāla from the root kal. 
‘to calculate’, which suggests a meaning indicative of measurement. 
Perhaps because of the cyclical theory it was also associated with 


destruction in the sense of the end of time. 
The inevitability of time is strengthened by the use of prophecies 


in genealogies, for time is the ultimate destroyer, mahākāla. Cos- 


39Cosmological time moves in the Mahayuga of 4,320,000 years and the com- 
plete cycle is then divided into four yugas: the Krta of 1,728,000 years; the Treta 
of 1,296,000 years, the Dvāpara of 864,000 years and the Kaliyuga of 432,000 
years, the size of the yugas declining in arithmetical progression. The Kaliyuga 
is crucial and there is a regular reduction by subtracting the length of the 
Kaliyuga from each preceding yuga, an orderliness which is basic to the con- 
cept. The numbers used are quasi-mathematical, a mixture of magic and astro- 
nomy. Numbers such as 3, 7, 12 and 72 are considered magical and constitute 
the fractions in the figures. Thus 432,000 = 60 x 7200, and this further intro- 
duces the sexagesimal unit of 60, frequently used in ancient West Asia as well 
as in South Indian astrology. The Babylonian tradition also uses 72, 1,200 and 
432,000 for its chronology (J. Campbell, The Masks of the Gods, vol. 11, New 
York, 1959, p. 128ff.) and the Jyotisa-vedanga shows a familiarity with Baby- 
lonian astronomy and mathematics. (D. Pingree, ‘The Mesopotamian Origin of 
Early Indian Mathematical Astronomy’: Journal for the History of Astronomy, 
1973, Iv, pp. 1-12.) The figure of 72 years is taken to calculate the processional 
lag moving over one degree and 432,000 is the basis of calculating the epicycle. 
Was cosmological time the earlier and more popular astronomical knowledge 
which was deliberately preserved in this manner, as distinct from the mathe- 
matics and the solar-based astronomy of the period reflected in the more 
formal writings of scientists such as Aryabhatta? As a contrast to these majus- 
cule dimensions there are also the miniscule fractional parts of time listed in 
Jaina texts of the late first and the early second millennia AD. Interestingly, the 
description of the yugas and kalpas is spatial, €.8. Samyutta Nikāya, xv.1.5-8. 
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mological time is distinct from historical time not only by its 
mathematical pattern and the spatial form in its description, but 
also by its total orderliness, an orderliness which emphasizes its 
unreality. This in part might also explain the marginality of chilia- 
stic and millenarian movements in such a pattern as compared to 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition in which they play a distinctive role. 
The coming of Visnu as Kalkin arises out of an anxiety relating to 
the present—the wish to terminate the inequities of the Kaliyuga 
through Visnu yet again being incarnated as a saviour figure. But 
such a termination is predetermined by the length of the cycle and 
will in any case lead to the ultimate ending of the cycle. It is more 
to the weakness of the eschatology that the marginality of millena- 
rian movements can be attributed. The interplay of cosmological 
and historical time in the brahmanical tradition can perhaps be 
explained partially by the yajfia and varņa requirements which were 
part of the process of legitimizing families and cults. Cyclical time, 
it has been argued, goes counter to an eschatology which would 
point to a historial change towards a directed goal.*? Yet within the 
mahdyuga there is an emphasis on change. It is change rather than 
repetition which is inherent in the concept, and within this the 
explanation of change is also implicit.4! 

The notion of change is even more central to the Buddhist concept 
of time.*? Because of the claim to the historicity of the Buddha there 
is a single, central point to which all events relate chronologically, 
namely the Mahāparinirvāņa, the death of the Buddha. Buddhist 
eschatology envisages the extinction of consciousness in nirvana, 
which, although seemingly negative, is the aim of human endeavour 
since it is a release from rebirth. Change within cosmological time 
is emphasized further by the cyclic movement of time taking the 
form of a spiral, in that the cycle never returns to its point of origin: 
and a spiral if fully stretched can become a wave, if not a linear 
form. The rise and fall within the cycle purports constant change 
and even the fall carries within it the eventual upward swing of the 
cycle, and this is conducive to the idea of a coming millennium, an 
idea envisaged in the Buddha Maitreya. This in turn is paralleled 
by decay carrying within it the seeds of the regeneration. 


"M. Eliade, Cosmos and History, New York, 1959. 
"Kalhaņa, Rajatarangini, v.21. 


A. L. Basham, The Wonder That Was India, London, 1964, pp. 272-3; 
Digha Nikāya, m, p. 75ff. 
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The precision of historical time as recorded in inscriptions pro- 
bably derived from the more widespread use of the solar calendar 
from the first millennium AD. But it also had to do with the legiti- 
macy of the individual in authority, for the inscription was frequ- 
ently a legal charter. Not only was the authority of the king time 
bound in such charters, but so also was his claim to the property 
which he was donating inasmuch as later kings could revoke these 
grants in spite of the insistence in the inscriptions that they were 
given in perpetuity. An additional factor was the influence of the idea 
that all actions are conditioned by the auspiciousness of the moment 
when they are carried out, and in the case of donations and grants 
this would be particularly apposite.*? The multiple use of historical 
time focused on the individual and gave sharper definition to the 
individual as a figure of authority: an idea by no means unfamiliar 
by now in the historical consciousness of the period. A fuller ex- 
f this idea had come from Buddhist sources. Ašoka 
Maurya, as a patron of Buddhism, acquired an accretion of legends, 
some of which were gathered into the Ašokāvadāna. The attempt 
was to give historicity to the Buddhist sarigha by linking it to a 
powerful political personality, a notion which was not alien to the 
emergence of much of the other non-Buddhist carita literature. The 
need to write the biography of the Buddha, buddha-carita, had been 
felt since the time of the early monastic movement and the first 


missions. It changed from being a part of the canonial texts to a 
separate genre of literature.** Gradually the idea of biography was 


extended to the ‘hero’ in a wider context. A historical background 
is also helpful to organized missionary activity in new areas where 
antecedents have to be explained; this was useful to the entry 


position O 


«Some of the dates for inscriptions were provided by astrologers, and these 
include astronomical details. However they are not always correct. D. C. Sircar, 
Studies in Society and Administration of Ancient and Medieval India, vol. 1, 
Calcutta, 1967, pp. 171-2. It is worth noting that apart from the legal charters, 
another sphere of life in which time was very precisely recorded was the horo- 
scope. As a corollary to this it is interesting that an almost exact counterpart 
to the careful record of time in inscriptions is to be found in discussions on 
tha precise time for conducting a yajūa, where the time is again indicated 
in terms of the year, season, month, lunar fortnight, constellation, date and 


time of day. f 
“This change is reflected in the difference between the Suttas and the Vinaya, 
where the life of the Buddha is part of canonical scripture, and Ašvaghoga's 


Buddhacarita, which is a biography per se. 
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of Buddhism into Asia, as indeed it was useful to brahmanical 
centres in the more remote parts of the Indian subcontinent. The 
carita tradition doubtless also drew on the prasastis incorporated 
in a number of early inscriptions, such as that of Khāravela at 
Hathigumpha and Rudradaman at Junagadh; a style which became 
more elaborate in time as evidenced by the Udaipur rāj-prašasti.* 


VI 


Those in authority seek validation from the past, and this validation 
was the starting point of a new category of texts, the vanisavalis 
and the caritas of the post-Gupta period. The vanisavalis were the 
histories of the ruling families in specific geographical regions, the 
latter often coinciding with the new kingdoms and states in areas 
previously either unoccupied or settled by groups of tribes. As 4 
genre they lay between the lineage lists of the Purāņas and the 
historical biographies of individual rulers. The carita or historical 
biography was a complement to the varisavali and focused on the 
king, who was seen as the centre of authority in a more radial state 
system. Banabhatta’s Harsacarita led off the biographical form and 
was followed by a large number of others.*$ Most of the better 
known ones were written between the eighth and twelfth centuries 
AD, but as a form carita literature continued into later times, in each 
case commemorating the rise of new kings. The carita was un- 
ashamedly the eulogy of the patron, but the persons chosen were 
those who had a special status and function in the ruling family 
and were contributors of a more than ordinary kind, not only to 
their own families but also to the consolidation of kingdoms and 
kingship. The rhetoric of eulogy when deconstructed would doubt- 
less reveal multiple relationships within a courtly edifice of norms 
and actions, and despite the ambiguity in presenting hard historical 
data much of the subtlety of historical nuance can be gathered from 


these biographies. Carita literature also focuses on other aspects of 


45D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, second edition, Calcutta, 1965, pp. 213-19, 
175-80; Epigraphia Indica, vol. xx1x, 1951-2, parts 1-5, pp. 1-90. i 

“Such as Vākapati's Gaudavaho on Yašovarman of Kannauj; Bilhaņa $ 
Vikramānkadevacarita on Vikramaditya VI, the Cālukya king; Sandhy® 
karanandin's Rāmacarita on Rāmapāla; Jayanaka’s Prthvīrājavijaya; Nay? 
candra Sūri's Hammira-mahakavya; Somešvaradeva's Kirtikaumudi, abiography 
of Vastupāla, who, although not a king, was a person of great political import” 
ance; and Hemacandra’s Kumārapālacarita. 
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the individual in society. Cyclic time carries a certain inevitability 
but the individual can opt out of it, and on a lesser level this is 
demonstrated in biographies where the karma of the individual may 
play a larger role than the inevitability of the time cycle: and the 
individual karma and its historic role was central to the doctrine of 
Buddhism as well as the ideology of the bhakti tradition. 

On occasion the subjects of the biographies were younger brothers 
who had come to rule (as for example, Harsavardhana and 
Vikramaditya VI), and their legitimacy over other claimants had 
to be established. The royal patron was linked with the major 
lineages of the itihāsa-purāņa or with a new lineage which had 
acquired status since then, such as the Agni-kula among Rajputs 
or the Naga-varhSa among certain central-Indian dynasties. The 
carita was essentially a literary form in origin and thus a far 
cry from the bardic fragments of epic times. The most sophisti- 
cated courtly tradition found expression in this literature and the 
courtly values of chivalry, heroism and loyalty were at a pre- 
mium.4?7 Two obvious characteristics of this form were the depiction 
of the king as the focus of the court and a clear awareness of a 
well-defined geographical area which constituted the kingdom and 
was identified with the dynasty. Obeisance is made to the lineage 
but it plays a secondary role in relation to the king who is now 
most clearly the figure of formal political authority in both state 
and society. 

Political decentralization inherent in the granting of land ona 
large scale encouraged a competition among families aspiring to 
dynastic status. Dynasties survived through an assertion of power, 
legitimacy and recourse to marriage alliances with ambitious feuda- 
tories. Attempts to restructure the economic potential within certain 
areas of the state and to balance the intricate relationship between 
royal power, brahmanical authority and the dominant religious cults 
of the region become a further support to power. The emphasis on 
territory had again to do with the jostling of new states and with 
the legitimizing of the economic and administrative changes which 
the system of land grants introduced into the kingdoms. 

The varisavali was the chronicle of a dynasty, and inevitably also 
the chronicle of the territory controlled by the dynasty. The varhsa- 
valī therefore used as source material the various local purāņas as 


“y, S. Pathak, Ancient Historians of India, Bombay, 1966, p. 21ff. 
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well as the oral tradition.*$ It became the characteristic literature 
of the new states in various parts of the subcontinent in the early 
second millennium AD. This is indicative of some elements of simi- 
larity in historical change, which in turn reflects a degree of cultural 
uniformity. These elements do not indicate the influence of one 
dominant regional culture over the others, but rather the expression 
of a similar historical situation, which, formulated in a certain kind 
of literature, was common to many regions. 

The structure of the variigavali was almost identical in all these 
regions. The earliest section narrated the origin myths pertaining 
to the region and the dynasty. In this there was a recording of local 
lore as well as a borrowing from the itihdsa-purdna tradition. 
Attempts were made to link local history with themes from the 
Puranas incorporating the myths and the genealogies of the Great 
Tradition with local persons and places. The Purāņas were the 
prototypes and local personalities were the protagonists. This re- 
quired the continued availability of the Purāņas as sources from 
which the varišāvalīs could draw. The major part of the text, how- 


"The sources drawn upon by the authors of the variīšāvalīs included the 
sthala-purāņas, upa-purāņas, tīrtha-purāņas, caste purāņas and māhātmyas, all of 
which were texts recording the past and the evolution of places, sects and 
deities, locations of pilgrimage, dominant castes and local history. Such texts 
were part of the larger Purāņic tradition and, although conforming to the major 
Purāņas in spirit if not in form, included a large amount of local and regional 
data. The oral sources consisted of bardic fragments and ballads on local 
heroes and events of significance, not to mention the genealogies and marriage 
alliances of land-owning families, for the bardic tradition was still alive, as it 
remains to this day. It has been argued that Kalhana’s Rājatarariginī, a fine 
example of a variśāvalī, was a unique document in that it was the only genuine 
piece of historical writing from India (A. L. Basham, ‘The Kashmir Chronicle’, 
in C. H. Philips, Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, Oxford, 1961, p. 57ff-) 
Yet the vamsdvali form occurs in various parts of the country—from the neigh- 
bouring Chamba varšāvalī (Vogel, The Antiquities of Chamba State, Calcutta, 
1911, A.S.J., vol. 36) to the most distant Mūsakavarša or chronicle of the 
Ay dynasty in Kerala. Gopinath Rao, ‘Extracts from the Mūsakavarhšam . «> 
Travancore Archaeological Series, 1916, 11.1, no. 10, pp. 87-113; See also 
M. G. S. Narayanan, ‘History from Mušakavarnša-kāvya of Atula’, P.A.LO.C., 
Jadhavpur, 1969. Curiously in both cases the founder is born in a cave (guhā) 
and is associated with a mūsaka-yamša (literally: ‘mouse lineage’). A better- 
known cave association is of course that of the Guhilots of Mewar (J. Tod, 1 
p. 173ff.). For further lists of variišāvalīs see A. K. Warder, Introduction 19 
Indian Historiography, Bombay, 1972, and J. P. de Souza and C. M. Kulkarni 
(eds.), Historiography in Indian Languages, Delhi, 1972. 
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ever, dealt with more contemporary events, and a history of the 
ruling dynasty was narrated giving its genealogy and referring to 
important events associated with the dynasty. The veracity of this 
information can often be ascertained by comparing it with the evi- 
dence of inscriptions, since many of the grants of land were recorded 
on copper plates or on temple walls. Whereas the need for a varisa- 
vali was motivated by the acquisition of power, the historically 
authenticated section would appear to coincide with the constitution 
of power, often articulated in the taking of royal titles such as 
mahārājādhirāja. Concomitant with this was the acceptance of res- 
ponsibilities of power by the family. The authors of the varisavalis 
were court poets and officials and were therefore familiar with 
political and administrative concerns. The vamsdvalis would also be 
important to those who received grants of land in vouching for the 
legitimacy of the granting authority. 

The varisavali differs from the earlier tradition in that it legiti- 
mates a particular family and not an entire lineage, and to that 
extent the legitimation of lineage is indirect. The family was not 
seen merely as a household of agnatic and affinal kinsfolk but was 
the hub of power. It drew its strength both from claims to high 
descent as well as to property. Marriage alliances were controlled 
because dowry and inheritance were a part of the property structure. 
Such forms of the legitimation of families in power and of regions 
was of more immediate necessity to newly risen families in small 


states. The vanisavali therefore was by its very nature not a record 


of expansionist states. The major dynasties of the past, such as the 
Nandas and Mauryas, were not the models and only the very early 
lineages were considered possible sources of status. The appeal was 
not to the political system of the state but to sources of power 
which could back up the economic reality of aristocratic families 
with visions of dynastic ambition. It is significant that the caritas 
and the yamsavalis take up the narrative, as it were, from where 
the major Puranas leave off, The Purāņic accounts of the ruling 
dynasties come to a close soon after the Guptas. The dynasties 
listed prior to these are mainly of the core regions of the Ganges 
valley and western and northern India. That the account was not 
continued in these Puranas was probably because there was a bigger 
distribution of centres of power in the post-Gupta period, and in 
each of such areas local purāņas and chronicles of various kinds 
began to be maintained. These texts often incorporate both the 
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Purāņic tradition and the local tradition, as is exemplified in those 
cases where legitimation is sought by reference to local myths of 
descent—as in the case of the Agni-kula Rajputs and the Nāgavamšīs 
of central India. 

As a form the varisdvali was not restricted to dynastic chronicles 
and was adapted to the history of other institutions as well. Some 
of these were monastic institutions where not only was the succes- 
sion of elders chronicled but also their relations with political 
authority. This dynastic and political information pertained either 
to royal patrons of the institution or recorded relations between 
the institution and political authority, generally in the context of 
the institution establishing its own legitimacy. An early expression 
of this relationship is evident from the Buddhist tradition where 
monastic chronicles were a regular part of the historical tradition.*” 

In attempting to establish the legitimacy of the dynasties or 
institutions whose history they are recording, chronicles stress 
the uniqueness of historical events relating to the origin and 
history of the subject of the chronicle, with indications of its growth 
and change. Actions are directed towards a goal, often resulting in 
the success of the subject. Chronicles are therefore compiled when a 
dynasty or institution has established itself and is recognized as 
powerful. The chronicle helps to establish its claims to authority 
over competing groups, especially those which are politically 
important. The borrowing from the itihdsa-purdna tradition suggests 
continuity and also stresses legitimacy, for the new group is seen as 
being related to those who were in power in the past and can also 
claim antiquity by maintaining these connections with earlier 
lineages. The chronicle is again the statement of the successful group 

“The Mahdavarisa, as the chronicle of the Mahāvihāra monastery in Sri 
Lanka composed in the mid first millennium AD, is primarily concerned with 
establishing its legitimacy both as the fount of the pristine teaching of the 
Buddha as well as in its interaction with political authority. Thus the Theravada 
sect, which was established in the Mahāvihāra monastery, is said to have 
originated from the schism at the Council of Pataliputra, called at the initia- 
tive of Asoka Maurya, and was established in Sri Lanka largely through the 
patronage of Devanampiya Tissa. Buddhist chronicles do tend to show a greater 
degree of historical determinism. Sri Lanka is predestined for the establishment 
of Buddhism. Events move towards proclaiming the primacy of the sarigha. L. S. 
Pieris, ‘The Pali Chronicles of Ceylon’, in C. H. Philips. p. 29ff. This is further 
emphasized by the notion of causality and contract so central to Buddhist 


ethics, and by the historical role of the missionaries who propagate Buddhism 
in new areas. 
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and manages to deflect if not erase the presence of competitors. 
This becomes a particularly useful aspect of the chronicle in a 
society where not only dissent but even protest often takes the form 
of opting out or migration away, in preference to confrontation.*° 

If changing forms in the expression of historical consciousness 
symbolize historical change, and if changes in the political forms 
of society are reflected in the nature of historical expression, then 
the itihāsa-purāņa tradition would point to three phases in the 
unfolding of early Indian history. Initially, in lineage societies, 
historical consciousness was embedded and recorded the perception 
of the ordering of lineages. With the evolution of states in northern 
India the second phase was inaugurated, focusing on dynastic power 
and the supremacy of the state as a system which in the political 
arena seems to have overridden caste ordering. The post-Gupta 
period saw a change in the structure of the state, accompanied by 
the need in many cases for the legitimation of status of ruling 
families. 

Historical consciousness in early India took a form which grew 
out of embedded history. Part of the explanation for this may lie 
in the fact that the varņa ordering of society, which never fully 
coincided with a clearly defined socio-economic stratification, 
carried a large element of the lineage-based structure and therefore 
also the embedded history of that structure. Where ksatriya legiti- 
mation became necessary, the itihdsa-purana tradition was streng- 
thened with a drawing upon embedded history for origins. In such 
cases the past in relation to political power became a ksatriya past. 
But at the same time it did not remain embedded. Although the 
origin myths of the dynasties recorded in the vamsavalis become 
something of a mantra or a formula, this should not hide the fact 
that despite the continuing idiom from the past there is a substan- 
tial historical core in the varitšāvalī which is distinguished from the 
embedded section, and which is therefore a break from the past 
and takes the form of historical consciousness expressed as externa- 


lized history. 


š0Romila Thapar, ‘Dissent and Protest in the Early Indian Tradition’, 
Studies in History, 1979, vol. 1, no. 2, pp. 177-95. 


Psychoanalytic Approaches to the 
Study of Ancient Indian Myths 
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The theme of this essay is the psychoanalytical study of myths in 
general, which involves a certain detour into the theoretical appa- 
ratus employed, as well as a closer look at the psychoanalytical 
interpretations of myths of ancient India. I have chosen to revieW 
the debate on the nature of Oedipus complex—the paradigmatic 
myth of psychoanalysis—in the ancient Indian tradition. It is beyond 
the scope of this essay to question the feasibility of the use of psycho- 
analytic techniques for an understanding of myths, itself a still deba- 
table point. I have taken this for granted in view of the fact that the 
flexibility of the psychoanalytical methodcan accommodate the limit- 
less thematic constellations and the symbolic freedom of action in 
myths. Iam therefore concerned only with opinions on the theoretical 
issues already in vogue, an assessment of the application of these 
to the myths of ancient India, and finally with tying these up with 
the historical perspective. 

Myths became particularly amenable to psychoanalytical expla- 
nation after Freud recognized in his The Interpretation of Dreams 
that myths and dreams often work in the same way. A general 
connection had already been suggested by E. B. Tylor,! but Freud 
pushed it further and related the symbols of myths to those of dre- 
ams.? With the interpretation of dreams psychoanalysis took shap® 


'See G. S. Kirk, The Nature of Greek Myths, Penguin Books, 1976, p. 71. 
1$ome of Freud’s followers went far beyond their mentor in their enthusias™ 

to draw an absolute parallel between myth and dream. Rank and Abrahan? 

virtually echoed one another: ‘myth ... [is] a dream of the masses of th 
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similarly myths acquired a wider variety of meaning, with their 
symbols now interpreted in terms of the mechanism of the uncon- 
scious. Since then psychoanalysis and myth have come a long way 
together and most subsequent amplifications of psychoanalysis have 
shed light on, and thus enriched, the interpretation of myths. 

The similarity between myth and dream holds the key, as it 
were, to an understanding of the processes through which psycho- 
analysis came to discover covert meaning in both. These similarities 
can be traced in three major areas of the functioning of the psyche. 
In myths, as in dreams, there occur (a) splitting of the personality 
into several figures, all of whom represent its characteristics, 
(b) duplication, where all the participants represent, in various 
situations and with changing nuances of significance, the principal 
characters, and (c) displacement, in which the affective treatment is 
transferred from the important to the unimportant.? 

Thus in both these varieties of an involuted perception of reality* 
the rebellious hero often expresses his hostility—which is really 
directed to his father—against a hated tyrant, and the image of 
the mother assumes multiple representations. 

Yet myth and dream are not identical. The most striking point 
of departure for our purpose is perhaps that while dream is the 
concern of an individual, myth is a communicative message. It 
involves and reflects the norms and expectations of culture more 
explicitly than does the dream. The dream provides the model for 
the myth,’ but unlike the dream it sees the light of day. Myths 


The Myth of the Birth of the Hero: A Psychological 
trans. F. Robbins and S. E. Jelliffe, Nervous and 
no. 18, New York, 1914, p. 6. Also: ‘dreams 
Karl Abraham, Dreams and Myths, New 


zm rs 
people.’ See Otto Rank, 
Interpretation of Mythology, 
Mental Disease Monograph Series, 
are the myths of the individual’, 
York, 1913, p. 72. 

Patrick Mullahy, Oedipus, My 


York, 1948, pp. 88-9. ; f 
«Reality as an essential attribute of myth is recognized by most of the impor- 


tant authorities on the subject. However, for Malinowski this reality is cultural, 
for Jung psychological, and for Eliade spiritual. Victor Turner, ‘Myth and 
Symbol’, in David L. Sills (ed.), International Encyclopedia ofthe Social Sciences, 
1968, vol. x, p. 578. 

sEven dream and myth influence each other. Dorothy Eggan refers to an 
interesting case where Sam, a Hopi Indian, was socially rejected in his com- 
munity, but visualized himself as one of the heroes of the Hopi folklore, elabo- 
rated and distorted in his dream fantasy. This reassured him of a sense of 


th and Complex, Hermitage Press Inc., New 
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therefore may be said to occupy a middle position between dream 
and waking life, close to ‘day-dreams’,° where a greater superven- 
tion of conscious thought in the ordering of events, choice of 
material and symbols is maintained. As a result a myth becomes a 
controlled projection of the unconscious, which is then reworked 
by the conscious mind to suit the needs of the individual and the 
demands of the culture. 

Thus myths draw inspiration from dreams, they have a compa- 
rable structure of narrative form and are yet basically dissimilar. 
However, both of them converge on one point, i.e. they share a 
common language of symbols.” A symbol is a pictorial substitute 
for something hidden, in which ‘sensory experiences are used to 
express inner experiences’. Mental processes fail to grasp reality 
and in order to represent it they are driven to the use of symbols. 
But, as Cassirer puts it, ‘all symbolism harbours the curse of 
mediacy, it is bound to obscure what it reveals.”? A symbol is neces- 
sarily difficult to comprehend for it attempts to signify something 
greater than itself, something ‘more than its obvious and immediate 


identity with his people and his dreams embroidered the Hopi mythology it- 
self. ‘Here an interaction between mythology and dreams becomes apparent, 
for the dreamer not only uses myths modified by his own psychology in the 
dreams, but to the extent that he relates his dreams convincingly, he,intro- 
duces new emphases and direction into Hopi lore.” Dorothy Eggan, ‘The 
Personal Use of Myth in Dreams’, Thomas A. Sebeok (ed.), Myth: A Sympo- 
sium, Indiana University Press, 1958, p. 75. 

‘Percy S. Cohen, ‘Theories of Myth’, Man, vol. 1v, no. 3, September 1969, 
pp. 340-1. 

"Despite Malinowski’s reservations in this regard it is now generally 
accepted that myths express themselves in ambiguous symbols. Malinowski, 
however, makes his meaning clear: ‘there is but little room for symbolism in 
his [primitive man’s] ideas and tales’, and ‘Studied alive, myth is not symbolic, 
but a direct expression of its subject matter’. Bronislaw Malinowski, ‘Myth in 
Primitive Psychology’, Magic, Science and Religion and Other Essays, Souvenir 
Press Ltd., London, 1974, pp. 97 and 101. In more recent times Leach, being 
true to the social-anthropological tradition, has denied unconscious motiva- 
tional significance to public cultural symbols. See Gananath Obeyesekere, 
Medusa’s Hair: An Essay on Personal Symbols and Religious Experience, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1981, p. 13. 

‘Erich Fromm, ‘Introduction’ to Patrick Mullahy, p. ii. 

*Ernst Cassirer, ‘The Place of Language and Myth in the Pattern of Human 


Culture’, in Language and Myth, trans. Susanne K. Langer, Dover Publications 
Inc., 1946, p. 7, 
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meaning’.!° It seeks to portray reality by analogy. This, according 
to Godelier, is the principal characteristic of mythical discourse and 
it explains why myths become ‘illusory representations of man and 
his world’.!! Myths express themselves in metaphors and metaphors 
are a primary form of discursive thought.!? 

A symbol is therefore multivalent by the very obscurity of its 
nature and this imparts to the myths a kind of syntactic looseness 
which invites a variety of interpretations. That is why, assuming 
that there can be no monolithic theory for the explanation of myths 
even within the confines of psychoanalysis, one has to be extremely 
cautious in attributing meaning to a symbol. Caution is necessary 
in determining the criteria of this attribution. Dream symbols 
essentially pertain to an individual. A myth on the other hand is 
impersonal. It is governed by the idiosyncrasies of a culture. Culture 
is its point of reference; it lends to a myth its specific character and 
is the ultimate framework for determining the meaning of a mytho- 
logical symbol. A distinction should therefore be drawn between 
personal and cultural symbols in terms of the operational significance 
of the latter. For, although both of these are unconsciously conceiv- 
ed, cultural symbols are subject to continual revalorization and 
reintegration into the cultural system. As a result, myths are never 
completed. They are adapted by successive generations to their 
cultural standards: in psychoanalytic language ‘geared to the current 


Unconscious’, Man and his Symbols, 
p. 4. Some psychoanalysts have argued 
If is unconsciously removed from its immediate content. 
Hanson, ‘Sexual Duality, Religion and Mythic 
chological Anthropology, vol. 1, no. 1, Winter 


"Carl G. Jung, «Approaching the 
Picador, published by Pan Books, 1980, 
that even the myth itse. 
James F. O'Leary and John 
Imagination’, The Journal of Psy 


1980, p. 2. 

‘Maurice Godelier, ‘Myth and History: Reflections on the Foundations of 
the Primitive Mind’, Perspectives in Marxist Anthropology, trans. Robert Brain, 
Cambridge University Press, 1978, p. 207. In fact anthropologists have con- 
firmed that the art and method of explanation among the aborigines are to find 
likeness between the familiar and the unfamiliar and to see and hear this is one 
of the most commonplace experiences of field work, Layton quotes W. E. H. 
Stanner, ‘I can conceive this process of mind happening in the making of 
myth... it is an extension of the process by which one subject, an unknown, 
is likened to another, a known: the liking constituting a type of explanation’. 
R. Layton, ‘Myth as Language in Aboriginal Arnhem Land’, Man, vol. v, no. 
3, September 1970, p. 494. 

12Claude Levi-Strauss, Totemism, 


1973, p. 175, 


trans, Rodney Needham, Penguin Books, 
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stage of psychic repression of the population”.!3 They undergo 
changes corresponding to their social and historical context.!* 

So myth is conditioned by history and has a history of its own. 
Irrespective of the method, the mythologist cannot dispense with 
the services of the historian. Yet Malinowski does not approve of 
the historian’s involvement with myths; he categorically states that 
it is no ‘branch of... history’.!5 Curiously however his principal 
objection is that if myths are studied without the context of living 


Patrick Mullahy, p. 90. Even Rank, who explained the remarkable uni- 
formity of the contents of the hero myths all over the world by means of the 
theory of diffusion, had to concede, quoting Wundt, that ‘the appropriation of 
mythical contents always represents at the same time an independent mythical 
construction; because only that can be permanently retained which corresponds 
to the purloiners’ stage of mythological ideation’. Otto Rank, p. 3. Instances 
of reinterpretation of borrowed myths to fit pre-existing cultural emphases and 
superimposition of new sensibility on ancient patterns to meet the demands of 
a new social movement are amply scattered in the history of all mythologies. 

"However, for a proper understanding of the innate significance of both the 
cultural and the dream symbols, the context is as important, the only difference 
being that it is the history of the culture in the case of the former and the 
history of the individual for the latter. I will furnish two examples. ā 

Eliade, in laying down the methodological principles for the study of religi- 

Oussymbolism, has discussed the variety of meanings that the recurrent cultural 
symbol of the Cosmic Tree represents. He points out that it has been variously 
interpreted as imago mundi or axis mundi, as the centre of the world or its 
creative potential, etc. Eliade says that the historian of religions will have to 
elucidate the reasons why each variety of this symbol reveals with a particular 
intensity or clarity certain aspects of the symbolism, and ‘in so doing he will 
be led to penetrate more deeply into the soul of this culture’. Mircea Eliade, 
‘Methodological Remarks on the Study of Religious Symbolism’, Mircea 
Eliade and Joseph M. Kitagawa (ed.), The History of Religions: Essays in 
Methodology, The University of Chicago Press, 1959, pp. 93 and 95. 

Hadfield has analysed the common dream of a man who is swimming against 
a stream and finds it requires all his strength to reach the shore. Hadfield has 
shown how within the confines of psychoanalysis this simple dream is open to 
multiple interpretations. For example the stream and water may symbolize the 
uterine waters to a Freudian, swimming against a stream may represent 4 
masculine urge and the Struggle for power and achievement to an Adlerian, 
and so on. Hadfield writes—‘An arbitrary choice of any of the explanations is 
obviously possible: for any one of them is a possible explanation. But it is only 
by a knowledge of the patient’s psychology and of his free associations regard- 
ing the dream, aided perhaps by a knowledge of what the symbols usually implY 
in mythology and in everyday life, that we can discover what the dream sign!” 
fies in any particular case and for this particular patient.’ J. A. Hadfield, 
Dreams and Nightmares, Penguin Books, 1974, pp. 172-3. 

15Bronislaw Malinowski, p. 146. 
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faith, their actual contention is never revealed. Evidently a historian 
does not have the opportunity to familiarize himself with his subject 
matter in the manner of an anthropologist, but even he wishes to 
achieve within the limitations of his discipline the same objective 
that Malinowski considers imperative for a proper understanding 
of myths. In other wordsthe concern of both an anthropologist anda 
historian—despite the difference in the nature of their source of 
information—is to identify the socio-cultural context with reference 
to which the significance of a mythological symbol is finally ascer- 
tained. Unless Malinowski suggests that the entire corpus of myths 
which has come down to us ‘from classical antiquity and from the 
ancient sacred books of the East and other similar sources’!® be 
abandoned, it is the historian alone who can meaningfully co- 
operate with the psychoanalyst in unravelling the ambiguity of 
cultural symbols enshrined in myths. For, ‘ancient or not’, as Barthes 
writes, ‘myth is a type of speech chosen by history.’!7 There can be 
no other explanation why cultures with varying degrees of sophis- 
n have preserved their myths for millennia all over the world, 
itten accounts. Indeed, Lévi-Strauss characterizes 
inuation of mythology. He believes that ‘in our own 


d mythology and fulfils the same func- 
s the 


ticatio 
orally or in wr 
history as a cont 
societies, history has replace 
tion, that for societies without writing and without archive 
aim of mythology is to ensure that as closely as possible... the 
future will remain faithful to the present and to the past.'!$ 

Thus the psychoanalyst probes the unconscious motivational 
significance of mythological symbols and the historian provides him 
with the context. In spite of criticism to the contrary, psychoanalysts 
also admit that interpretation of symbols isolated from their con- 
text is not a valid exercise.'” But their subject of analysis is, more 
often than not, an individual. Therefore for a psychoanalyst this 


‘context is less cultural than developmental’,?° and for a historian, 


16] bid., p. 100. 

Roland Barthes, 
ing Ltd., 1979, p. 110. 

18Claude Lévi-Strauss, 
The 1977 Massey Lectures, 

19See note 14. 

wSudhir Kakar, ‘Comments’ on Gabriella Eichinger Ferro-Luzzi, ‘The 
Female Liigam: Interchangeable Symbols and Paradoxical Associations of 
Hindu Gods and Goddesses’, Current Anthropology, Vol. XXI, no. 1, February 


1980, p. 57. 


‘Myth Today’, Mythologies, Paladin, Granada Publish- 


«When Myth Becomes History’, Myth and Meaning, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978, pp. 42-3. 
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I suppose, it is ipso facto less developmental than cultural. In the 
matter of studying myths, they complement each other. 

Hindu experiences are articulated in terms of traditional symbols, 
and the myths of ancient India?! are replete with symbols ranging 
from transparent ambiguity to utter incomprehensibility. Unfortu- 
nately, despite the richness and abundance of material, studies on 
ancient Indian myths have remained rather simplistic. The aetiolo- 
gical approach, the method of comparative mythology, and such 
other prevalent modes of explanation are largely absent. There have 
been occasional attempts at structural analysis, but even some of 
these express bewilderment at the ‘intractability’ of Indian myths. 
Bruce Long, for example, concedes that the mind of the Indian 
mythographer conforms to neither of the Lēvi-Straussian categories 
of savage or mythological, nor to that of modern or scientific minds.*” 
The method most frequently applied to Hindu mythology is what has 
been described as the ‘text-historical method’,23 by which the earli- 
est known source of a myth is traced out. While a few such studies 
represent precise textual scholarship, they hardly explain the covert 
significance of a myth. Some interpretations do recognize the pri- 
macy of symbols in ancient Indian myths, but these often attribute 
arbitrary meaning to them without reference to a system of analy- 
sis.* As a result, such explanations can neither be accepted nor 
rejected. As regards the use of psychoanalytical insight, even the 
best scholars of Indian mythology have shown explicit indifference.25 


"There is no equivalent term for ‘myth’ in Sanskrit. Consequently, scholars 
of ancient Indian mythology do not differentiate between myths, legends and 
other traditional tales recorded in the epics, purāņas etc. Giorgio Bonazzoli, 
*Seduction Stories in the Brahmavaivarta Purana’, Purāņa, vol. x1x, no. 2, 
1977, p. 321, footnote 1. In the absence of an unanimously accepted definition 
of the myths of ancient India I have also followed the same usage. 

"J. Bruce Long, ‘Life out of Death: A Structural Analysis of the Myth of 
the “Churning of the Ocean of Milk” *, in Bradwell L. Smith (ed.), Hinduism: 
New Essays in the History of Religion, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1976, pp. 206-7. 

23Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty, Asceticism and Eroticism in the Mythology of 
Siva, Oxford University Press, 1973, p: 112; 

*Conio, for example, is inclined to give ‘priority to symbols’, but when she 
equates cosmic tree with lotus, meaning ‘life and knowledge’, she does not 
explain the method by which she worked out this particular equivalence. 
Caterina Conio, ‘Relation between Symbols and Myths in the Cosmogonies of 
Mahāpurāņas”, Purāņa, vol. XIX, no. 2, 1977, p. 281. 

To cite but one example: Kosambi, in his excellent study of the myth of 
Urvašī and Purūravas, writes, ‘Psychoanalysts have maintained that “draw” 
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It is not surprising therefore that until recently psychoanalysts 
by and large completely neglected this rich inventory, although the 
psychological dimension of Hindu myths was observed by Zimmer 
as early as 1946.76 Zimmer’s assertion that the aim of Hindu philo- 
sophy is to transcend the limits of individualized consciousness and 
that the mythic tales—the popular pictorial vehicle of the wisdom 
of the philosophers—is meant to stir and feed the unconscious, went 
unnoticed.27 There appeared from time to time some scattered 
observations of a psychoanalytical nature on the Indian tradition, 
but the majority of these failed to combine theoretical rigour and 
clinical insight with a sensitive perception of the context.?8 Carstairs’ 
book on the brālimaņas as a social group in the 1950s remained an 


I 
from the waters” is an old representation of just ordinary human birth. ... Be 
that as it may, we do have two other supports.” (Emphasis mine). D. D. 
Kosambi, ‘Urvasi and Puriravas’, Myth and Reality: Studies in the Formation 
of Indian Culture, Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1962, pp. 58-9. 1 understand 
that for a Marxist of Kosambi's generation psychoanalysis would be especially 
difficult to take in, but this attitude of distrust towards psychoanalysis still 
prevails with many historians of ancient India, irrespective of their ideological 
convictions. As late as 1975 R. S. Sharma, in his Presidential Address to the 
Indian History Congress, expressed his satisfaction at the fact that ‘the pros- 
pects of applying the psychoanalytical approach to early Indian history do not 
seem to be bright’, and added, ‘I have however a lurking suspicion that this 
will not deter the enthusiasts, who might try their hands at interpreting the 
numerous legends we have. In any case what is needed is not only an awareness 


of the various models that are being peddled in field but also their careful 
examination, otherwise we would just become middlemen and paraphrasers. 


I would rather prefer to be deemed old-fashioned than go in for the latest fad 
without assessing its analytical validity and social relevance. New terms are 
needed to express new ideas, but phrase-mongering should not be confused 
with advance in historical knowledge.” Ram Sharan Sharma, ‘General Presi- 
dent’s Address’, Indian History Congress, Proceedings of the 36th Session, 
Aligarh, 1975, pp. 3-4. Psychohistory will remain ‘phrase-mongering’ as long as 
«its analytical validity’ is not and it can never be assessed unless 


historians ‘go in for’ it. 

26Heinrich Zimmer, My 
Joseph Campbell (ed.), first pu 
book edition, New York, 1962. 

a[bid., pp. 39-40. 

28Mason has prepared a list of works that purport to be psychoanalytic about 
India and dismissed them in a body as sunrewarding”. J. Moussaief Mason, The 
Oceanic Feeling: The Origins of Religious Sentiment in Ancient India, D. Reidel 


Publishing Company, 1980, p. 17, note 4. 


‘assessed’, 


‘ths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilisation, 
blished in 1946. I have used the Harper Torch- 
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isolated instance’,2? followed by Spratt’s somewhat disorganized 
study of Hindu culture and personality a decade later.*? But sus- 
tained psychoanalytic treatment of aspects of Indian mythology 
and religion began only in the last few years with the writings of 
Goldman, Kakar and Mason.3! A major work devoted exclusively 
to the study of myths is yet to appear, but their books and articles 
contain sufficient reference to testify to the importance they attach 
to ancient Indian myths (practically the only surviving indicator of 
the fears and aspirations of an individual within the social frame- 
work of a remote but crucial period) in their quest to discover the 
psychological roots of Indian tradition. My choice of the psycho- 
analytic treatment of the oedipal theme in Indian mythic tales 1S 
governed not merely by their preference for it, but also by the fact 
that it illustrates how context-free analysis can lead to a partial 
understanding of symbolic behaviour, and vice versa. M 

The fundamental problem with the study of the oedipal theme 1n 
Indian mythology is that it does not correspond in every detail 
with its European counterpart, as typified by the Greek legend of 
Oedipus. As a result Spratt observed an unqualified repression of 
the Oedipus conflict in Indian mythological tracts by the *consist- 
ently narcissistic Hindu psyche’ which allowed only one variety of 
the child-parent relationship—bearing a faint resemblance to an 
oedipal struggle—to surface: the passive son and the aggressive 
father.*? Spratt was correct in identifying the dominant and the 
most typical form of oedipal struggle in traditional India, but he 
overlooked the fact that the basic emotional content of the complex 
was more or less similar everywhere. If a rigidly repressive family 
prohibits its obvious manifestation, it will naturally seek other 
devious outlets. The processes through which the traditional Indian 
family came to acquire such a strict hierarchical structure and the 
reason behind them is a social historian’s concern, but an aware- 
ness of this context is imperative to understand the diverse expres- 
sions of the oedipal theme in Indian myths. Ramanujan, who 

3G. Morris Carstairs, The Twice Born: A Study of a Community of High- 
Caste Hindus, The Hogarth Press, London, 1957. 

3P, Spratt, Hindu Culture and Personality: A Psycho-Analytic Study, P. C. 
Manaktala and Sons Pvt. Ltd., Bombay, 1966. 

These scholars distinguish themselves from their predecessors in breadth 
and subtlety of analysis, but more than that in their sustained interest in the 


subject as reflected in numerous articles and forthcoming books. 
"P. Spratt, ‘Mythology’, p. 136. 
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characterized the submissive son as the ‘Indian Oedipus”,33 missed 
this too. 

However, Georges Devereaux observed ‘a cluster of attitudes 
and fantasies’ centring round the Oedipus complex in Indian epic 
literature long before this negative, one-dimensional image of the 
Indian Oedipus came to be established.5* Taking his cue from 
Devereaux, Goldman undertook a systematic study of the problem 
and discovered, apart from the culturally sanctioned recurrent form 
already mentioned, two other closely related but typologically dis- 
tinct varieties of Oedipus conflict in epic myths.’ The fact that 
scholars had hitherto been oblivious of their existence is, according 
to Goldman, due to their failure to perceive ‘the projection of most 
varieties of Oedipus triangle myths onto a quasi-familial, as oppos- 
ed to a truly familial model'.6 Goldman therefore views the 


numerous struggles between pupils and gurus and the ubiquitous 
conflicts between ksatriyas and brahmanas as ‘displaced oedipal 


encounters’.*7 


The first of these types, the one in which the son successfully 


attacks the father figure and through this achieves maturity and 
temporal power, closely approximates the oedipal situation in 
European culture. This variety is most poorly attested by individual 
myths in ancient India and virtually its only important example is 
Krsna. Krsna’s murder of his maternal uncle Kamsa, a thinly dis- 
guised father figure, is in itself a sufficient indication of an oedipal 
conflict, but Mason has interpreted an episode found in the Hari- 
vanša Purana, subsequently elaborated in Visyu, Bhāgavata and 
Brahmavaivarta Purāņa, which furnishes a classic case of oedipal 
struggle where aggression is directed from son to father and libido 
from son to mother. The story is that the adolescent Krsna came 
to Mathura to fulfil his life-task—the destruction of Karhsa. Before 
the actual encounter he met an oddly beloved object of Karhsa, 


«The Indian Oedipus’, A. Podder (ed.), Transactions 
Advanced Studies, vol. XVI, 1972, pp. 127-37. 
‘The Oedipal Situation and its Consequences in the 


vol. v, no. 1, 1951, p. 5. 
d Gurus: Oedipal Conflict in the Sanskrit 


1978, p. 362. 


A, K. Ramanujan, 
of the Indian Institute of 

34George Devereaux, 
Epics of Ancient India’, Samiksā, 

35R, P. Goldman, ‘Fathers, Sons an 
Epics’, Journal of Indian Philosophy, vol. VI, 

>Ibid., p. 361. 

37[bid., p. 362. 

3J, Moussaief Mason, 
Some Observations on Perversion’, pp. 110-21. 


‘Notes on Kubja the Hunchback and Krsna, With 
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Kubja the hunchback. Krsna removed her deformity, which must 
have given her some value in Karhsa’s eyes,” and made love to her. 
Mason suggests that it is ‘not a myth of consummated incest’ but 
of successful ‘oedipal resolution’. By curing Kubja of her defect 
Krsna loosened her ties to Karsa, took possession of her and 
killed him. This may be considered the only unequivocal instance 
of oedipal struggle, with all the necessary ramifications, in Indian 
mythology analysed so far, where the son emerges triumphant. 

Kakar has also discovered a successful Oedipus in the myths 
concerning the early life of Krsna, for example the Govardhana 
myth.*! In this myth the child Krsna persuaded the villagers of 
Vrndavana to abandon their annual rite to placate Indra, the father 
god, in favour of a festival to celebrate the mother-earth and the 
mother-cow, their main source of sustenance. When the villagers 
accepted Krsna’s suggestion, an incensed Indra let loose torrents of 
rain threatening to wash away the village. Krsna lifted the mountain 
Govardhana on his little finger and held it above the earth as a 
protective roof till Indra’s anger was spent. The oedipal elements 
in the myth are apparent enough: Krsna survived the paternal 
menace of being ‘drowned in the urethral flood’ and retrieved his 
‘dyadic intimacy’ with the mother. Even in the phallic imagery of 
the little finger, strands of oedipal fantasy of the newly-discovered 
identity of the male child is unmistakable. 

Indeed, these two myths differ in their tonal intensity. The Krsna 
of Mason’s analysis had already reached puberty, and through the 
murder of his surrogate father and the first genital encounter with 
the father’s beloved, assumed independent manhood, while Kakar’s 
Krsna was still in his latency, eager to retrieve his intimacy with 
the mother despite paternal interference. The nature and outcome 
of these conflicts had necessarily to be different. But there is one 
ultimate point of similarity—Krsna succeeds in his oedipal struggles. 


Mason substantiates his hypothesis that Kubja’s physical defect enhanced 
her sexual attractiveness to Karhsa through a synoptic discussion of the theory 
on the nature of perversions. Ibid., p. 117ff. 

“Goldman of course has analysed in detail the Arjuna-Babhruvahana 
episode, the only unambiguous example of parricide in the entire epic literature. 
But Goldman admits that the story has been so rationalized that a deliberate 
aggression on the part of the son is completely denied. R. P. Goldman, 
p. 329ff. 

“Sudhir Kakar, The Inner World: A Psychoanalytic Study of Childhood and 
Society in India, Oxford University Press, 1978, pp. 151-2. 
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In fact these two myths should not be treated in isolation; Krsņa 
acts as the positive oedipal figure throughout the purāņic and the 
epic lore. 

The second major oedipal tale is that in which the son launches 
an oedipal attack on his surrogate father and/or the surrogate 
mother and actually succeeds in his endeavour, but in the end is 
punished with frank or symbolic castration. Given the social 
context, this is an influential variety of oedipal myth in ancient 
Indian tradition and a number of such myths have been examined 
by Goldman. As an illustration I will present a summary of the 
oft-cited story of Indra’s attack on the chastity of Ahalyā.*? 

In the Ramayana version of the episode it is said that Indra, 
being aware of the sage Gautama’s absence from his hermitage, 
adopted the sage’s appearance and approached his wife Ahalyā in 
order to have sexual relations with her. Ahalya saw through Indra’s 
disguise but consented out of desire for him. However, after Indra 
made love to her, he stood in the relation of a naughty and fright- 
ened child apprehending discovery and punishment from his ‘father’. 
Gautama returned, holding kindling wood and sacred grass, ‘phallic 
symbols of the ascetic Brahmin’, and cursed Indra that he would 
be deprived of his testicles. The myth is unusually direct and needs 
no explication, except that the point of emphasis in the story is on 
the aspect of punishment, which is almost preordained, Once the 
sin is committed even Indra, the king of the gods, cannot escape 
the inevitable wrath of the all-powerful father. 

The remaining variety of oedipal myths, in which the son antici- 
pates and avoids a conflict and paternal aggression by submitting 
to the father’s will and thus in effect castrates himself, has already 
been mentioned. Sons of this type, such as Bhisma and Jamadagnya, 
are generally rewarded in various ways, but the reward only emphas- 
izes the dormant threat of punishment under which the submission 
is offered. It is the commonest of all the varieties of oedipal myths 
in ancient India and should therefore be understood as the most 
comfortable cultural solution to the problem. As such it deserves 


closer scrutiny. M : 3 
Rāma Dāśarathī, the principal hero of the Ramayana, 15 the axiom- 
atic filial son of Indian tradition. Throughout the epic he shows an 


extraordinary degree of passivity and even complicity in actions 


ap, P. Goldman, pP- 360-1. 
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decidedly to his own disadvantage, only to satisfy a perverse whim 
of his senile father. It is not merely that he is unable to manifest 
any meaningful aggressiveness in the face of his father, he actually 
displays a masochistic unwillingness to do so. 

Goldman, in an article on the psychological and literary aspects 
of the motif of composite heroes in Sanskrit epics, has made certain 
observations on the personality of Rāma*? which help us identify 
the necessity behind Rama’s seemingly inexplicable complaisance. 
Goldman tells us that Rama is not so simple a character as he might 
appear from a superficial reading of the epic. Rather, his apparently 
uncomplicated devotion to his aged father is tinged with a certain 
‘ambivalence’. For example, he is not unaware of the discreditable 
reason for his own banishment and suffers from a sense of having 
been wronged. Yet he is eager to defer to his father’s wish. 
Laksmana, however, in response to the news of Rama’s exile, takes 
a strongly aggressive stance, the sort of stance that may be expected 
to underlie at least the unconscious level of the mind of a hero in 
Rama’s position. Goldman therefore argues that the complementa- 
rity of the personality traits of this inseparable pair has been delibe- 
rately devised by Valmiki to contrast the dark and violent drives 
that Laksmana stands for and the magnanimous and moral gestures 
that Rama represents, which are but two facets of the same person. 
However, in traditional Hindu society many of these drives are held 
to be inappropriate for a heroic figure. Hence, Goldman observes, 
in the Rāmāyaņa the promptings of Laksmana as ‘the spokesman 
of the unconscious’ are, to a marked degree, ‘suppressed in favour 
of the very highly developed superego of the idealised principal 
hero', Rāma.** Thus Vālmīki was himself conditioned by the 
reguirements of the society and formulated a culturally favoured 
model of oedipal resolution—the self-denying son—which in turn 


"R. P. Goldman, ‘Ramah Sahalaksmanah: Psycholological and Literary 
Aspects of the Composite Hero of Vālmīki's Ramayana’, Journal of Indian 
Philosophy, vol. viir, 1980, pp. 149-89. F 

“Ibid., p. 167. We are reminded of Bettelheim's remark that ‘Myths typi- 
cally involve superego demands in conflict with id-motivated action, and with 
the self-preserving desires of the ego.” Bruno Bettelheim, ‘Fairy Tales Versus 
Myths: Optimism Versus Pessimism’, The Uses of Enchantment: The Meaning 
and Importance of Fairy Tales, Penguin Books, 1978, p. 37. Bettelheim believes 
that mythical heroes offer excellent images for the development of the supereg? 
of the child, but not his total personality. In fact he cites the myth of Oedipus 
as a superb example of the inherent pessimism of all myths. 
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reinforced the social norm. 
Thus the more recent psychoanalytic literature on the surviving 


body of Indian myths from the ancient period amply demonstrates 
the existence and varied nature of the oedipal theme in much of 
its richness and complexity. It has also drawn our attention to the 
source of the convoluted expression of myths. It now remains to 
be seen if these psychoanalytic findings have any relevance for the 
historian. Without going into the controversy about whether indi- 
vidual psychology has any social significance, and despite Turner’s 
interdiction,*” I believe these cumulative materials help us to under- 
stand ‘the modalities of social relationships’, particularly in the 
area of individual initiative and social control. 

We have already seen that the father as the head of a repressive 


family tried to prohibit the oedipal impulse of the son. Kakar, however, 
e aninstructive observation on therole of the fatherin connec- 


tion with his analysis of the Govardhana myth. He remarks that in 
Hindu mythology even oedipal legends close with a ‘characteristic 
gentle benevolence’; neither of the parties to the conflict is blinded, 
maimed, castrated or killed.46 Since fathers in Hindu families have 
never been perceived as terrible avengers, Kakar adds, that final 
irrevocable act of violence is simply not germane.‘? Obviously it is 
not true of all cases; fathers did display severe harshness vis-a-vis 
their sons. But Kakar’s comment directs us to consider one possibi- 
lity: society, more than the father, as an impersonal institution 
demanded absolute subordination from the son and tried to incul- 
cate the value of conformity in him from his childhood. This was 


45Tn the era of depth psychology, 


has mad 


we must of course be attentive for signs 


of the Oedipus complex in a love that is powerfully idealised and at its noblest 
at a distance. Again the Jungians would have much to say about a union with 
a Great Mother archetype as a symbol of the union between conscious and 
unconscious components of the mind that precedes the wholeness of “indi- 
viduation’’. But these “depths”? may be socially and culturally “superficial” if 
our focus of attention is upon modalities of social relationships.” Victor Turner, 
The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure, Cornell University Press, 
1969, p. 163. But to the extent an individual is influenced by society, the 
processes through which this individuation is achieved are also shaped by 
social norms. In that respect the depths are not as superficial as they may 


appear. 
4Sudhir Kakar, p. 152. 
“Possibly Kakar’s clinical experience in India helped him to arrive at this 
conclusion, while the non-Indian psychoanalysts on Indian tradition had to 
rely more on the didactic version of the textual material. 
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in order to maintain a social structure which strictly demarcated 
varņa and jāti-determined social status and which sought to constrict 
individual mobility in every conceivable way.** The pressure of 
social expectation operated as much on the father to demand filial 
devotion as on the son to reciprocate it. The society recognized the 
aggression of the son and suppressed it as far as practicable. When 
its expression in the immediate familial context was tabooed, it 
was diffused and turned to surrogate figures such as kins, gurus and 
brahmana’s cows. This, though horrible and potentially as danger- 
ous for the society, could at least be articulated within the culture. 
This explains why the epics and the purāņas, the cultural norm- 
setters, are so obsessed with the fear of brahmahatyā (the killing 
of brākmaņa) and gurutalpa (violation of the teacher’s bed). 
Obeyesekere has offered an alternative sociological explanation 
of the myths which pass as oedipal stories, concealed or other- 
wise.*? Obeyesekere suggests that it is a ‘powerful historical theme” 
of a ‘legitimate’ and ‘popular’ hero. It is not sufficient for tradi- 
tional societies to have a popular hero born of the people; he must 
also be legitimate, born of the royalty. This is a biological impossi- 
bility. Hence, the second birth must be symbolic, i.e. watery rebirth. 
The son is banished in order to be reborn from and brought up by 
adoptive parents who are ordinary people. The hero returns home 
to retrieve his original position by replacing his royal father. Some- 
times the father is killed, but this, Obeyesekere believes, is not 
required by the plot structure. It is merely a result of ‘psychic over- 
determination’. The obvious Indian example of such a situation, 
and treated as an oedipal hero by Rank,” is Karna of the 


“It is hazardous to generalize on the entire ancient Indian social structure. 
Apart from a very justifiable objection that avenues of individual mobility 
were not altogether blocked, even ancient Indian social structure with its 
myriad micro-level variations can hardly be considered a homogeneous histori- 
cal category. I have criticized Kakar for using such blanket terms in MY 
‘Review’ of Sudhir Kakar’s book. See Studies in History, vol. 11, no. 1, Jan. 
June 1980, p. 144. But I now feel that when the entire corpus of myths of 
ancient India is being taken into account, such generalizations are unavoidable. 
The same principle applies to the use of such categories as the Indian or the 
Hindu psyche. It is valid to argue that there can be only an individual psyche 
But if we admit of class or group psyche, then methodologically we are 
reguired to accept an Indian psyche as well. It is only a more generalized level 
of generality. 


“Gananath Obeyesekere, pp. 48-9. 
"Otto Rank, pp. 77-8, 
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Mahābhārata. The fate of Karņa, however, does not comply with 
Obeyesekere’s explanation. Rather it affirms the fact that Karna’s 
caste and popular character by Obeyesekere’s definition barred him 
from his natural and moral rights. 

It is not the son, not even so much the individual father, with 
whom the initiative to an oedipal resolution rested; the society 
controlled and dictated terms. That is why Krsna the aggressive 
and eroticized child and the only positive oedipal figure in Indian 
mythology became the centre of a devotional cult, while Rama was 
posited as the cultural ideal of a dutiful son. Krsna’s philosophy of 
niskāma karma has influenced millions, but Hindu tradition has 


ed Rama as its epitome, not Arjuna who acted in accordance 
a’s urgings in the great war of 
hat Krsna should have been 


accept 
with that philosophy through Krsn 
the Mahabharata. No wonder then t 
lulled to sleep with the story of Rama.*! 

However, in this analysis there is an implicit assum 
n. That Karhsa was Krsna’s father, in the sense 
valent of Krsna’s father, is easily under- 
but a historian may find it difficult to 
ble explanation. I would therefore like 


to draw attention to a rather peculiar feature of the traditional 


Indian concept of authority, particularly at the familial level, i.e. a 
diffusion of the symbol of authority among relatives of the same 
generation and among close associates of the father, which together 
constitute and embody the concept of paternal authority to the son. 
This happens because of the existence of the joint family and the 
intimacy of caste neighbourhood in traditional India. The responsi- 
bility of the son is to submit to the father, to authority. If however 
the structure of the family is such that it admits of multiple mem- 
bers to paternal status, all these members enjoy an almost similar 
authority in the eyes of the child and function as the substitute of 
the real father as a figure of authority, particularly when the son 
does not get to know the father as intimately as in a nuclear family. 
This fact was recognized by the Dharmasāstras, which codified the 
categories and gradation of paternal status to determine the right 
to offer the pinda, in the absence of an aurasa son. Thus filial sub- 


ption which 


needs clarificatio 
that he was the psychic equi 
stood by a psychoanalyst, 
accept this without a tangi 


siGoldman cites a twelfth-century work, Krsnakarnamyta, which says that 
with the story of Rama. R. P. 


Krsna was lulled to sleep by his mother the s K a 
Goldman, ‘Fathers, Sons and Gurus: Oedipal Conflicts in Sanskrit Epics’, pp. 


384-5, note 173. 
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mission is offered to authority, which is collective. The father’s 
pre-eminence is acknowledged not because of his social presence, 
but for his primary relationship with the child. This is the historical 
substance behind the mythological examples of father substitution, 
and it requires further research to realize its actual significance 
from the social rather than the legal point of view. 

Whether these tentative suggestions can be considered depends 
on a satisfactory answer to the questions raised by Kluckhohn 
regarding ‘how much credence one is prepared to give to psycho- 
analytic interpretation of latent content [of the oedipal tales] on the 
one hand, and...how many elements of the Greek myth one 
demands be replicated, on the other'.52 That there is almost no 
exact replication of the original Greek tragedy of Oedipus is proved 
beyond doubt not only by the Indian example but also by two other 
studies cited by Kluckhohn himself. Klukhohn points out that, the 
forty-eight oedipal myths in the Euro-Asiatic area analysed by Rank 
and Raglan do not show a very striking fit in detail, and out of 
several thousand Oceania narratives of the oedipal variety examined 
by Lessa none meets all three of his major criteria—prophecy, 
parricide and incest, 

But the question of the interpretation of latent content leads us 
to a moré fundamental criticism voiced by Dorson*3 and shared by 
many in the field of mythology such as Campbell,*4 Ruthven5> and 


"Clyde Kluckhohn, ‘Recurrent Themes in Myths and Myth Making’, 
Deadalus, vol. LXXXVIII, no. 2, Spring 1959, pp. 273-4. 


‘Richard M. Dorson, ‘Theories of Myth and the Folklorist’, Daedalus, 
vol. LXXXVIII, no. 2, Spring 1952, p. 286. 

**The manner of homologizing the personal and the universal, which is 4 
basic method of mythological discourse, has made it possible for Freudian 
psychoanalysts whose training in the language of symbols has been derived 
from a study primarily of neurotics, to translate the whole cultural inheritance 
of mankind back into nursery ryhmes. ... But in the reading of the myth such 
a reductive method commits us to the monotony of identifying in every symboli¢ 
system only the infantile sources of its elements, neglecting as merely secon- 
dary the historical problem of their reorganization.’ Joseph Campbell, The 
Masks of God: Primitive Mythology, Penguin Books, 1976, pp. 64-5. Campbell, 
however, is not totally inimical to the use of psychoanalytical insight and 
seems to be more favourably disposed towards Jungian archetypes. As a result, 
even he has not been spared by Dorson, ‘He [the folklorist] can admire the 
symmetrical structure reared by Joseph Campbell from many disparate materi” 
als, but the folk literatures that occupy him cannot all be prettily channelle 
into the universal monomyth.” Richard M. Dorson, p. 286. 

**The whole theory strikingly illustrates what Whitehead used to call the 
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others, namely that the language of the unconscious is ‘conjectural 
and inconclusive’ and that psychoanalysts exploit mythic and folk 
tales for their own a priori assumptions. Dorson has chosen the 
myth of Oedipus to illustrate his point. Dorson states with barely 
suppressed contempt that just as celestial mythologists wrangled 
over the sun, storms and stars, so now psychoanalytical mytholo- 
gists dispute over symbols from the unconscious. In the solar 
orthodoxy of Cox, Oedipus was the sun hero who defeated the 
schemings of the thundercloud Sphinx and reunited with his mother, 
Jocasta, the dawn. In the hands of Freud he became the symbol 
of wish fulfilment of our childhood goals, in Jung an ethical con- 
flict between life-task and psychic laziness, and in Fromm a social 
contradiction between patriarchy and matriarchy. ‘The tortured 


interpretations differ widely from each other’, says Dorson, and 


asks, ‘which is right?’>° 


Apart from the internal consistency and application to a histori- 


cal situation, 1 cannot assess any other aspect of psychoanalytic 
theory—neither the premises involved in the original formulations 
of Freud nor the subsequent adornments that followed as corollaries. 
I therefore accept the prevailing psychoanalytical position that 
oedipal conflicts are inescapable if one is born and raised as a child 
of two parents. These are universally reflected in the traditional 
tales of all societies. If however a literal duplication of the para- 
digmatic version of the myth is not found in the mythological 
heritage of a culture, I logically assume that for some historical 
reasons the symbolic expression of the theme has been further 
obfuscated by means of secondary elaborations. Thus, when the 
same symbol is variously used to express different cultural over- 
tones, there can never be one ‘right’ interpretation of it. But within 
the frame of a defined system of analysis a chain of symbols acquires 
a coherent relatedness and a proper appreciation of the context 
narrows the range of their possible meanings, lending greater justi- 
fication to a particular interpretation. Therefore, in response to the 
criticism of Kluckhohn, Dorson and others, I can only reiterate 
that in the final analysis only the historical context can help decide 


Fallacy of Misplaced Concreteness, for Jung’s “collective unconscious” is no 
more empirically verifiable than Noam Chowmsky’s “deep structure”, which 
similarly appears to explain everything except itself” K. K. Ruthven, Myth, 
The Critical Idiom 31, Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1979, p. 21. 


sspichard M. Dorson, p. 286. 
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which interpretation is more acceptable than the rest. 
Interpretations of symbols do differ widely: this is true not merely 
of psychoanalysis but of any other method. For instance structural- 
ism, the other major theoretical apparatus for the interpretation of 
myths, has been lumped together with psychoanalysis and equally 
condemned for being ‘deterministic’’ in attributing a meaning to a 
symbol. Structuralism has been described as *formal”** and psycho- 
analysis *transhistorical””? for similar reasons. Hence I feel that the 
problem does not lie with the method but with the subject of 
analysis, the symbols themselves. Symbols are abstract images; 
society manipulates them to suit the needs of specific historical 
situations. Psychoanalysis is not transhistorical; it is the images, as 
Eliade puts it, which ‘provide “openings” into a transhistorical 
world’. ‘Thanks to them’, Eliade continues, ‘the different “histories” 
can inter-communicate’.© If the combined effort of the psycho- 
analyst and the historian succeeds in identifying some of the 
dominant concerns of mankind preserved in their mythologies, 


irrespective of the degree of generalization necessary to achieve it, 
the effort is worthwhile. 


‘Both psychoanalysts—Jung more than Freud—and structuralists are 


determinists, but their determinism is of a different nature. For Freud it is the 
sexual meaning of a number of symbols that is determined; for the structuralist, 
it is the underlying structure.’ Gabriella Eichinger Ferro-Luzzi, ‘Reply’ to the 
comments on her paper, p. 65. 

*“Structuralist quest for meaning is largely confined to the formal relations 
of mythical structures without explicit reference to historical, social or cultural 
contexts.’ Wendell Charles Beane, Myth, Cult and Symbols in Sakta Hinduism! 
A Study of the Indian Mother Goddess, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1977, p. 28. 

**Freud's analysis of the psyche created an independent, transhistorical 
mechanism, based not on cultural history, but on biological conception of 
man. ...Jung’s theory of the “collective unconscious” enabled him to regar 
the foundation of mythical images as positive and creative, in contrast with 
Freud’s negative evaluation. ... In principle, however, these images that make 
up myths, are, like Freudian mechanism, transhistorical.’ The New Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 1977, Macropaedia, vol. XII, p. 796. 

“Mircea Eliade, ‘Symbols and Cultures’, Wendell C. Beane and Willia™ 


G. Doty (ed.), Myths, Rites, Symbols: A Mircea Eliade Reader, vol. 1, Harper 
Torchbooks, 1976, p. 97. 


The Intellectual History of Colonial 
India: Some Historiographical and 
Conceptual Questions* 


K. N. PANIKKAR 


Intellectual history with a viable degree of autonomy or as an 
integrative tool is yet to become a part of Indian historiography. 
Till now it has remained confined to the study of the political, 
social or economic thought of a person or a period, or of ideas in 
an ancient or medieval text.! Even biographies, until recently, have 
not been intellectual portraits of men in society or detailed life 
histories basic to the craft of prosopographers. The ‘new history’ 
initiated by James Harvey Robinson in the United States or the 
methodological innovation of Perry Miller in his New England Mind, 
which established ‘intellectual history’ as a distinct branch of the 
discipline, hardly had any impact on Indian historiography. Not 
that the subject matter of this genre of history was anything new; 
in fact problems which fall within the domain of intellectual history 
have always been the concern of historians. The departure was in 


ethodology employed. For instance the influence of religious 


the m 
nd social action did form the 


beliefs and attitudes on social life a 


mainly on the first three quarters of the 


*Chronologically this essay focuses 
tellectuals of the later period also fall 


nineteenth century, though certain in 
within the purview of analysis. 
1Two early examples are U. N. 
Madras, 1959, modelled on A. J. Carlyle, A 
Theory in the West and Bimanbehari Majumdar, History 


Political Ideas, Calcutta, 1967. 


Ghoshal’s A History of Indian Political Ideas, 
History of Medieval Political 
of Indian Social and 
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subject of several studies before Miller. But what distinguished 
Miller’s treatment from that of his predecessors, like Troeltsch, was 
its ability to demonstrate the interdependent character of intellectual 
activities and to show how changes in one intellectual domain lead 
to a realignment of thought in other realms as well. 

Perry Miller and a host of others who followed him adopted an 
internal approach, an idealist view of intellectual history, concerned 
mainly with the logical consistency of a sequence of thought, the 
elaboration of a world view or the influence of an idea in further 
intellectual advance. In essence the focus was on the creative 
vitality of the human mind. It divorced ideas from events and social 
reality and systematized them only in the context of ideas. This 
method reduced intellectual history either to the history of intellec- 
tuals or to the history of ideas as such within a general theoretical 
and philosophical assumption of the primacy of ideas. 

An external approach, a functional view of intellectual history, 
on the other hand, emphasized the connection between thought 
and deed. By treating ideas merely as a series of responses to given 
situations it tended to overlook the creative potential and innovative 
ability of the human mind. The emphasis here being on the dyna- 
mics of social activity, ideas were only of secondary importance. 
Given that functional utility was the yardstick for measuring the 
historical significance of ideas, their importance was judged by the 
deeds associated with them. 


Admittedly, intellectual history cannot afford to overlook the 
notions inherent in both these approaches. 

What is required, however, is not an eclectic combination of 
both, but a methodology which, without being either idealist or 
reductionist, would help to comprehend how individually differenti- 
ated thought emerges in the concrete setting of an historical-social 
situation. In other words a methodology based on the conception 
that ‘the production of ideas, of conceptions, of consciousness, iS 
at first directly interwoven with the material activity and the 
material intercourse of men, the language of real life... °, and that 
‘consciousness can never be anything else than conscious existence, 
and the existence of men is their actual life process’.2 To estab- 
lish how ideas are ‘directly interwoven’ with, but not mere reflections 
of or determined by ‘the material activity and the material inter” 


oe Marx and Frederich Engels, The German Ideology, Moscow, 1964, 
p. 37. 


Bo 
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course of men’ is methodologically a difficult and challenging task. 
It forms a part of the theoretical considerations regarding the 
relationship between base and superstructure and of the various ele- 
ments of the latter. 

In the light of the general proposition above this essay attempts 
to suggest a conceptual framework for the study of some aspects of 
the intellectual history of colonial India. By focusing on the per- 
ception of reality, it seeks to explore the relationship between 
ideology and consciousness in the complex cultural-intellectual 
situation that came into being in the nineteenth century. Neither 
the nature of perception nor the contours of consciousness, it is 


argued, could be explained solely by the political and economic 
context of colonial domination. Equally vital are the cultural-intel- 
lectual processes, particularly those emerging from the cultural- 
intellectual struggles engendered by the desire to create an ideologi- 

distinct from the traditional and the 


cal base of a modern society, 
colonial. Identifying the protagonists of these struggles as well as 
locating their social base and formative influences are dimensions 


crucial to an understanding of this process. 
A critique of the existing historiography, which forms the first 
part of this essay, underlines issues which have so far remained 
outside the domain of the history of ideas in the nineteenth century. 
The second section explores the formative influences, both intellec- 
tual and social, and tries to examine the validity of the generally 
accepted notion of a direct relationship between Western influence 
and intellectual commitment as well as of characterizations like 
‘conservatives’, ‘reformers’ and ‘radicals’ on the basis of their intel- 
lectual make-up. Another aspect relevant to this discussion is the 
representative character of the intellectual, either of his own class 
` or of the class which forms his social base. An exhaustive examina- 
tion of this dimension has not been attempted, nor is it possible 
within the limitation of this essay; yet it is suggested that the com- 
prador-collaborator outfit hardly suits the Indian situation. 
The third section highlights the nature of perception of social, 
political and economic reality and demonstrates how it contributed 
to the evolution of anti-colonial consciousness. The basic assump- 
tion of this treatment is that intellectual endeavour in the nineteenth 
century was an integral part of the struggle to grasp the reality of 
subjection. As such, compartmentalizations on the basis of the 
dominant activity, either socio-religious OF political, has to be dis- 
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pensed with if the process by which the consciousness came into 
being is to be comprehended. 


The final section is concerned with the role of cultural elements 
in the making of social and intellectual perspectives. The foray into 
the cultural terrain is influenced by an unease with the notion of 
religious revivalism and conservatism as the motivating urge in the 
nineteenth-century effort of self-strengthening and revitalizing social 
institutions. By recognizing the existence of a ‘consciousness 
regarding other elements relating to language and certain social 
practices, the concept of cultural defence has been suggested as an 
alternative. The implications of this concept for understanding 
intellectual attitudes would require very detailed consideration. 
What is offered here is only a Preliminary statement. 


I 


The development of consciousness, dominant or contending, in a 
society forms one of the major problems of its intellectual history. 
In colonial India, notwithstanding the existence of different streams 
of contending consciousnesses based on contradictions within the 
Society, the dominant strand was the growth of an anti-colonial 
consciousness. The early manifestation of this consciousness was 
not necessarily in the realm of politics, In fact, given that the insti- 
tutions of the colonial state were not more retrogressive than the 
precolonial, it found its initial expression in the realm of ideology 
and culture.* Whether this pre-political and overtly but not inher- 
ently non-political phase was an important link in the historical 
process which gave rise to anti-colonial consciousness, and if so 
how, are themes which have not been within the focus of historical 
investigation. The manner in which the cultural-ideological struggle 


`The importance of culture in national liberation movements has found 
forceful expression in Amilcar Cabral. He wrote: ‘Study of the history of 
liberation struggles shows that they have generally been preceded by an upsurge 
of cultural manifestations, which progressively harden into an attempt, success- 
ful or not, to assert the cultural personality of the dominated people by an 
act of denial of the culture of the oppressor. Whatever the conditions © 
Subjection of a people to foreign domination and the influence of economies 
political and social factors in the exercise of this domination, it is generally 
within the cultural factor that we find the germ of challenge which leads to the 


structuring and development of the liberation movement.” Unity and Struggle, 
London, 1980, p. 143. (Emphasis added). 
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in the nineteenth century was a part of, and not distinct from or 
only contributory to, the dominant consciousness, therefore seems 
to have escaped notice. 

The cultural-ideological struggle in colonial India had two mutu- 
ally complementary facets. The first was directed against the 
backward elements of tradition, culture and ideology and was 
expressed in the reformation and regeneration of socio-religious 
institutions. The second was an attempt to contend with colonial 
culture and ideology. The first formed a part of the second; what 
gave birth to the first was an awareness of the inadequacies of tradi- 
tional institutions to cope with the new situation created by colonial 
intrusion. The intellectual debate in China, Japan and the West 
Asian countries articulated this awareness, and so implicitly (during 
the early phase) did the attitude of Indian intellectuals. While in 


countries such as China and Japan the question of revitalization of 
was linked with political destiny from the 


lonial thrust, in India the perception of this 
connection was slow in maturing. Yet the socio-cultural conscious- 
d by revitalization movements was not altogether 
lving dominant consciousness, for the latter 
he socio-cultural crisis created by colonial 


indigenous institutions 
very beginning of the co 


ness generate 
divorced from the evo 
comprehended within it t 
domination. 

The influences of European thought an 


sive factor in the making of the cognition o 
al India has been an assumption 


and the idea of progress in coloni. 
common to the bulk of the exising literature on the history of ideas. 
They are viewed as acculturative, arising from the contact of indi- 


genous cultures OT subcultures with that of industrial Europe, leading 
to cultural plasticity and a creative synthesis. The analytical frame- 
works derived from this assumption do not seem to be sensitive to 
the fact that the difference in power was a major constraint on cul- 
tural-intellectual adaptation,* nor to the fact that Western ideas, 
which filtered through the medium of colonialism, did not have the 
same progressive function as at their sources. Thus to J. N. Farquhar, 


R. C. Majumdar and Charles Heimsath, English education and the 
Western impact were key factors which brought about a socio- 
cultural and intellectual regeneration; to Salahuddin Ahmad and 


d knowledge as the deci- 
f socio-cultural reality 


4Von Grunebaum has domonstrated this in relation to Islamic civilization. 
G. E. Von Grunebaum, Modern Islam: The Search for Cultural Identity, New 


York, 1964, p. 32. 
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David Kopf British institutions provided the push. ‘The stimulating 
forces’, wrote Farquhar, ‘are almsot exclusively Western, viz. the 
British Government, English education and literature, Christianity, 
oriental research, European science and philosophy, and the 
material elements of Western civilization'.5 Charles Heimsath attri- 
buted not only ideas but even the methods of organization adopted 
by Indians to Western inspiration. David Kopf has tried to de- 
monstrate how Fort William College, the institution created for 
training British officials, played a decisive role in ‘the social, cul- 
tural, psychological and intellectual changes’ in Bengal in the 
nineteenth century. The Bengal Renaissance to him was ‘a result 
of the contact between British officials and missionaries on the one 
hand and the Hindu intelligentsia on the other’.7 The social, intel- 
lectual and cultural regeneration is thus traced directly to Western 
influences on the Indian mind through colonial rule. Most of the 
historical writings on nineteenth-century India which deal with 
social reform, the emergence of new ideas and the rise of national- 
ism follow this strait-jacket explanation. 

The image of the occident and what the occident meant to the 
Indian mind, as distinct from the general and descriptive "Western 
influence’ and ‘Western impact’, is of crucial significance in this 
context. European rational and humanist thought, scientific know- 
ledge, economic development and political institutions were con- 
ceived by Indian intellectuals as progressive characteristics of the 
West. While these objective progressive attributes of Western society 
were looked upon with admiration and approval and compared 
with conditions in India, there was no appreciation of the social 
and intellectual forces which made these advances possible. In other 
words, the focal point of interest was what was objectively superior 
and progressive in the West and not what led to that objective 
situation. Therefore the intellectual endeavour, at least to begin 
with, was to a certain extent involved with the adoption and repli- 
cation of these objectively superior and progressive attributes: 


*J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India, Delhi, 1967, p. 433. 
Also see, R. C. Majumdar (ed.), British Paramountcy and Indian Renaissances 
vol. x, 11, Bombay, 1965, p. 89. 

‘Charles H. Heimsath, Indian Nationalism and H indu Social Reform, Princ 
ton, 1964, p. 46. 


"David Kopf, British Orientalism and Bengal Renaissance, Berkeley, 1969, 
p.1. 
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naturally no attempt was made to test their adaptability in the 
context of indigenous cultural and intellectual traditions. That the 
English-educated middle class, alienated from mass culture and 
placed almost totally outside the traditional intellectual milieu, 
formed the social base of this guest made it all the more restricted. 
Moreover, since the objective attributes of the West were divorced 
from the historical forces which went into their making, colonial 
power, as a representative of the West's progress and achievement, 
assumed ideological dimensions for Indians. What was objective 
about the West, in the context of colonialism, became an illusion, 
an ideology. This inversion negated the possible genesis of an 
indigenous body of thought to cope with the problems faced by 
Indian society. The scramble for Tom Paine in Calcutta, the 
intellectuals’ addiction to Mill, Spencer and Locke, the admiration 
for European political ideas and institutions, the approach to 
Western science and technology, and a host of other examples right 
down to the shaping of the Indian Constitution are indicative of 
this. How Indians in the nineteenth century arrived at this intellec- 
tual position can be appreciated only by a study of the role of 
colonial ideology, an area still outside the concern of Indian 


intellectual history. 

What were the implications of the objectively advanced Western 
knowledge, political ideas and social thought to the Indian mind 
labouring under the disadvantages inherent in a colonial situation. 
An unequal political relationship, along with the economic exploi- 
tation and stagnation that goes with it, is hardly ideal for creative 
intellectual adaptation of an enduring nature. Conventional 
historiography, mostly caught within the ‘impact-response’ syn- 
drome—whether emphasizing the Western impact or the Indian 
response—is not sensitive to this question. It merely follows the 
path chalked out by colonial ideologues who saw Britain’s role as 
a civilizing mission. For instance, writing about the Western impact, 


R. C. Majumdar observed: 
A new ideology suddenly burst forth upon the static life, 
moulded for centuries by fixed sets of religious ideas and social 
conventions. It gave birth toa critical attitude towards religion 
and a spirit of enquiry into the origin of state and society 
with a view to determining their proper scope and function.® 


An appreciation of the inherently different functions of Western 


8R. C. Majumdar, p. 89. 
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ideas at their sources and in the colonies is the initial step 
necessary for a departure from this trend. A recognition of the 
differences in the nature of social formation and the character of 
political institutions in the metropolis and colony is egually vital. 
Given these differences there could be no convergence in the socio- 
political role of liberal principles and institutions shaped by them 
when superimposed on the colonies. This has two specific conse- 
guences; functional mutation and functional debility. The role of 
orientalism and utilitarianism in colonial societies, distinct from 
their basic intellectual guest, is an example of the first. The Indian 
intellectuals” efforts at modernization, which were blighted by the 
very weaknesses inherent in their historical situation, was indicative 
of the second. To certain aspects of these conseguences attention 
was first drawn by D. P. Mukherjee in his seminal study of modern 
Indian culture.” A few years later Susobhan Sarkar’s pioneering 
essays on the Bengal Renaissance, while recognizing the role of the 
West in the Indian awakening, emphasized that ‘foreign conquest 
and domination was bound to be a hindrance rather than a help to 
Subject people’s regeneration”.!? In pointing out that imperialism 
‘raised barriers in the Indian mind against critical ideas from the 
West because these ideas came from the sources that were holding 
India down’, A. K. Bhattacharya identified another important 
dimension," More recent researches in this area by Marxist scholars 
have tried to place intellectual developments within the context of 
the constraints and contradictions generated by colonialism.!? Asok 


°D. P. Mukherjee, Modern Indian Culture, Bombay, 1948, pp. 25-8. 

"Susobhan Sarkar, ‘Rabindranath Tagore and Renaissance in Bengal’, in 
Bengal Renaissance and Other Essays, New Delhi, 1970, p. 150. 

NA. K. Bhattacharya, ‘Akshay Dutt, Pioneer of Indian Rationalism’, The 

Raionalist Annual, 1962, p. 29. 

"Asok Sen, ‘Ram Mohan and Bengal Economy’, and Sumit Sarkar, ‘Ram 
Mohan and the Break with the Past’, in V. C. Joshi (ed.), Ram Mohan and the 
Process of Modernization in India, New Delhi, 1975: Barun De, ‘A Historio- 
graphic critique of Renaissance Analogues for nineteenth century India’, in 
Barun De (ed.), Perspectives in Social Sciences, Calcutta, 1979, and ‘The Colo- 
nial Context of Bengal Renaissance’, in C. H. Philip and Mary Doreen 
Wainwright (eds.), Indian Societ y and the Beginnings of Modernization c. 1830- 
1850, London, 1976; Dipesh Chakrabarti, ‘The Colonial Context of the Bengal 
Renaissance: A Note on Early Railway Thinking in Bengal’, The Indian Econo- 
mic and Social History Review, May 1974; Asok Sen, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar 
and His Elusive Milestones, Calcutta, 1977; K. N. Panikkar, Presidential 
Address, Indian History Congress, 1975, 
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Sen's study of the life and work of Vidyasagar has brought out 
admirably the conseguences of this context: 


Vidyasagar was a victim of the illusions which he shared with 
his stage of history, about the prospects of modernization 
under colonial rule. The very process, which gave his genius a 
strong social commitment, imposed severe limits on effective 
social practice. Such limits were inherent in the economic direc- 
tions of imperialism. This is where the colonial situation made 
a grievous anomaly of Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, a significant 
individual among our first ‘moderns’, of his existential need 
for social integrity of self-development.!? 


Marxist historiography has primarily attempted to demonstrate 
how politico-economic structures had warped intellectual develop- 
ments in nineteenth-century India. Though tending to be reductionist 
and deterministic at times, it does define the parameters of intel- 


lectual endeavours and thus explains why intellectuals in the nine- 
teenth century had to face certain defeat and tragedy in their socio- 
cultural efforts. While it marked a distinct departure from earlier 
colonial and liberal historiographical trends and assumptions, it 
does not indicate how intellectual perceptions and positions were 
arrived at. This can be seen only when the analytical focus is on 
processes within the given historical context. The context as such 
does not explain the essentials of a particular phenomenon, it only 
defines its general character. The emphasis on context, though 
important, has tended to blur this distinction. 


Il 


The ideas articulated by intellectuals which historians have tended 
to write about are not the only concern of intellectual history, which 
embraces the moods, beliefs, values and thoughts of members of 
all social strata. For instance, a peasant’s or an industrial worker’s 
perception of his situation in society, as well as the way in which 
the rationalization of primordial beliefs or the internalization of a 
given ideology contributes to the making of his consciousness and 
to his ability to struggle for emancipation, are very much within 
the domain of intellectual history. They are, however, not counter- 
posed to the hitherto popular emphasis on the creators, reproducers 


13Asok Sen, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, p. 154. 
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and propagators of relatively enduring and effective ideas in society. 
Nor do they by mere virtue of the object of investigation provide a 
methodological advance or fuller understanding of the historical 
process. Therefore, although the intellectual history of a society is 
not the history of its intellectuals alone, given their hegemonic role 
an enquiry into their social and intellectual formation, their socio- 
political function and their ideas does form an important and 
integral part of intellectual history. 

Preliminary to this is the question of who constituted intellectuals 
in colonial India. How did they come into being socially and intel- 
lectually, and what function did they perform in the given social 
and political situation? In describing the creators and propagators 
of ideas as well as early social and political activists, several cate- 
gories have been employed: social reformers, marginal men, cultural 
brokers, westernizers, modernizers and compradors are some of them. 
These are based on either partial or false perceptions of their role 
in society. Basically they were non-conformists, critical of existing 
social conditions and performing the social function of generation 
or adoption and propagation of ideas with a view to ushering 1D 
socio-political progress and advancement. This group was not 
limited to a handful of activists but comprised a large number of 
less known people engaged in the elaboration and dissemination of 
ideas. What distinguished them from intellectual workers in general 


was the specific social function they performed, which Gramsci has 
characterized as follows: 


The problem of creating a new stratum of intellectuals consists 
in the critical elaboration of the intellectual activity that exists 
in everyone at a certain degree of development, modifying its 
relationship with the muscular-nervous effort towards a new 
equilibrium, and ensuring that the muscular-nervous effort 
itself, in so far as it is an element of a general practical activity; 
which is perpetually innovating the physical and social world, 


becomes the foundation of a new and integral conception O 
the world.!* 


In identifying intellectuals as a distinct social stratum the empha- 
sis on their specific social function—what Gramsci calls the creatio” 
of a new equilibrium and the perpetual innovation of the physical 
and social world—has been a central concern in most studies 9 


‘Antonio Gramsci, Selections From the Prison Note Books; New York, 1971, 
p. % 
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intellectual development.!5 The distinction between the ‘cultural 
objective’ and ‘philosophic subjective’ intelligentsia made by 
Richard Pipes,!6 between the educated and the intelligentsia by 
Theodor Geiger and Boris Elkin, the concept of concentric circles 
for differentiating the intellectuals from intelligentsia by Milnikov!” 
and Edgar Morin’s definition of intellectuals based on ‘a profession 
that is culturally validated, a role that is socio-political and cons- 
ciousness that relates to universals'!*—are some examples. 

This distinction raises several questions, of which the more 
important for the purposes of this essay are: what enables the 
‘critical elaboration of intellectual activity’, thus arriving at a com- 
mitment to a specific social function, and to what extent do ideolo- 
gical and cultural systems and the nature and direction of social 
formations influence or determine cognitive ability? In attempting to 
answer the first, formative educational influences have been general- 
ly identified as the decisive factor, excluding almost if not totally 
the role of social experience: how social factors mediate in the 
formation of intellectuals and the growth of consciousness. One 
reason for this emphasis is the intellectual historian’s concern with 
identifying factors which contribute to the making of cognitive 
ability. Richard Pipes on Russia, Joseph Levinson on China and 
Edward Shils on India are representatives of this perspective. The 
bulk of the literature on social reform and the emergence of nation- 
alism in India shares this point of view. Charles Heimsath, David 
Kopf and R. C. Majumdar on reform and regeneration in the nine- 
teenth century, and David MacCulley, Anil Seal and Tarachand 
on the national movement are a few among numerous examples 


15A notable exception to this is Edward Shils who uses the term to include 
‘the independent man of letters, the scientist, pure and applied, the scholars, 
the university Professor, the journalist, the highly educated administrator, judge 
The Intellectual Between Tradition and Modernity: The 
ue, 1961, p. 9. Shils, however, recognizes the existence of 
t social function in advanced countries, but not in newly 
‘Political Development in the New States’, Comparative 


or parliamentarian’. 
Indian Situation, Hag 
a group with a differen 
independent countries. 


Studies in Society and History, 11, 1960. 
‘Richard Pipes, ‘The Historical Evolution of the Russian Intelligentsia’, in 


Richard Pipes (ed.), The Russian Intelligentsia, New York, 1961, p. 48. 
17Martin Malia, ‘What is Intelligentsia’ and Boris Elkin, ‘The Russian Intelli- 
gentsia on the Eve of the Revolution’, in Richard Pipes, pp. 1-18 and p. 32. 
Quoted in Philip Rieff (ed.), On Intellectual-Theoretical Studies, Case 
Studies, New York, 1969, p. 81. Also see Syed Hussein Alatas, Intellectuals in 
Developing Societies, London, 1977, pp. 8-9. 
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of this tendency. The biography of Ram Mohan Roy by S. D. 
Collet, of Keshubchandra Sen by Meredith Borthwick and of 
Dayanand Saraswati by J. T. F. Jordens fall into the same category. 
This is not an assumption limited to colonial, liberal and national- 
ist historians for most Marxist historians also seem to follow a 
similar path. Such an approach has been detrimental to the formu- 
lation of a methodology which draws intellectual history closer to 
the sociology of knowledge. 

An assumption inherent in this approach is that Western know- 
ledge and philosophical notions were fundamental to the develop- 
ment of a critical attitude and cognition of reality. Is this supposition 
true of colonial India? In terms of the formative educational 
influences, two broad categories can be identified among Indian 
intellectuals: one nurtured on traditional knowledge and the other 
on a combination of the Western and the traditional. While 
Radhakant Deb, Dayanand Saraswati and Narayana Guru belonged 
to the first category, Ram Mohan Roy, Vivekanand, Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak and Jawaharlal Nehru belonged to the second. 

The available biographical information on several nineteenth- 
century intellectuals is not exhaustive enough to enable an accurate 
construction of their intellectual evolution, In its absence, qualita- 
tive changes in their consciousness and consequent changes in their 
sensitivity to social problems remain obscure and inexplicable. 
Even elementary biographical sketches are wanting in many cases, 
and where they exist there are far too many areas of darkness. For 
instance, the intellectual influences on and social experience of Ram 
Mohan during the pre-1815 period is yet to be carefully chronicled; 
what led to Dayanand’s transition from a Vedic scholar to a social 
reformer is unknown; how Ranade reconciled himself to that which 
by conviction he did not approve is not entirely clear, in spite of 
the illuminating reminiscences of his wife. These are only a few 
examples; similar gaps exist almost everywhere else, 

Despite these limitations, certain broad generalizations about 
formative influences can still be advanced by referring briefly to the 
intellectual evolution of Ram Mohan and Dayanand. Ram Mohan 
was born in all probability in 1772 in a devout Vaishnava family, 
but Vaishnava influence, if any, was only negative in character.” 
Information about Ram Mohan’s life during 1972 to 1976 is scanty- 


‘Barun De, ‘A Biographical Perspective on the Political and Economic Ideas 
of Ram Mohan Roy’, in V. C. Joshi, p. 14. 
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One of his earliest biographers, Sophia Dobson Collet, hardly had 
any information about this phase and those who have followed her 
have not been able to go much further. Yet it seems fairly certain 
that by 1800 Ram Mohan had acguired a good knowledge of 
Islamic theology, particularly of the teachings of the rationalist 
school of mutazillas, and of the Hindu scriptures.*? Whether he was 
associated with any particular madrasa in Patna, and if so what its 
curriculum was, is unknown. But the influence of Islamic theology 
was certainly dominant during his early life, as is evident from his 
first extant work, Tuhfat-ul-muhawaddin, composed around 1800.7! 
In the absence of any specific information about the sources of this 
influence, a textual analysis of Tuhfat in the context of the know- 
ledge in Islamic tradition would bea useful exercise. The manner 
in which he came to acquire a knowledge of Hindu philosophy and 
scriptures is equally unknown. It has been suggested that his inti- 
mate acquaintance with Hindu philosophy was through his con- 
nection with Hariharanda Tirthaswami, a fantrik, at Rangpur. It 
would be worth investigating whether his trip to Varanasi was 
motivated by a desire to acquire closer familiarity with the shastras 
and, if so, information on pundits with whom he came into contact 
would help to establish an important link in his intellectual evolu- 
tion—particularly as Tuhfat is almost entirely of Islamic inspiration 
and bereft of Hindu influence. At any rate, it is certain that Ram 
Mohan’s first exposure was to Indian traditional influence, both 


2Lant Capenter, a friend and admirer of Ram Mohan, has recorded: ‘Under 
his father’s roof he received the elements of native education, and also acquired 
the Persian language. He was afterwards sent to Patna to learn Arabic; and 
lastly to Benares to obtain a knowledge of Sanscrit, the sacred language of the 
Hindoos. His masters at Patna set him to study Arabic translations of some of 
the writings of Aristotle and Euclid; it is probable that the training thus given 
strengthened his mind in acuteness and close reasoning; while the knowledge 
which he acquired of the Mahommadan religion from Mussulamen whom he 
esteemed, contributed to cause that searching examination of the faith in 
which he was educated, which led him eventually to the important efforts he 


made to restore it to its early simplicity.” Rama Prasad Chanda and Jatindra 


Kumar Majumdar (ed.), Selection from Official Letters and Documents Relating 


to the Life of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Calcutta, 1938, p. XXX. 

“Jn Tuhfat Ram Mohan dealt with the origin of religion and the nature of 
religious systems at an abstract and general level. He quoted profusely from 
the Koran and his arguments were in keeping with the rationalist critique 
within Islamic tradition. Jogesh Chander Ghose, The English Works of Raja 


Ram Mohan Roy, Allahabad, 1906, pp. 941-58. 
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Hindu and Muslim, and his familiarity with European languages, 
thought and philosophy came only at a later stage.” Thus in the 
make up of Ram Mohan’s intellectual world traditional knowledge 
was a decisive factor and the East-West synthesis for which he has 
been generally lauded was attempted from strong indigenous moor- 
ings. Several others, such as Vivekanand, Bal Gangadhar Tilak and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, seem to have undergone an intellectual process 
in the reverse order: they were initially exposed to Western know- 
ledge and philosophy and at a later stage tried to return to their 
own sources.?? After an initial intoxication with European philosophy, 
Vivekanand sought enlightenment in the spirituality of Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa; Bal Gangadhar Tilak, in spite of his knowledge of 
Western political praxis, took to the Gita for guidance. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, whose training at Harrow and Cambridge made him some- 
thing of a misfit both in the East and the West, had to attempt a 
discovery of India to discover himself. These examples strongly 
Suggest the importance of indigenous tradition in the make-up of 
an intellectual and his ability to perform his socio-political function. 
In fact those who were unable to relate themselves to their own 
tradition failed to rise to the level of intellectuals who could assume 
social and political leadership: they could engage themselves only 
in the elaboration of middle-class values. The bulk of the litera- 
ture which explains the rise of social and political consciousness 
out of the contradictions inherent in English education in India 
seems to overlook this dimension. 


In contrast Dayanand Saraswati, like Radhakanta Deb and 
Narayana Guru, was a product almost exclusively of the Indian 
intellectual tradition. All that Mula Sankara, the precocious young 
boy from Kathiawar born into a Shaivite family, had received 


"Ram Mohan started learning English only in 1796 and when William 
Digby met him in 1801 ‘he could speak it well enough to be understood ... but 
could not write it with any degree of correctness’. Sophia Dobson Collet, Life 
and Letters of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Calcutta, 1962 edition, p. 24. 

**Return to the source’ is a concept used by Cabral to explain the response 
to colonial culture and domination. ‘The return to the source” js not and 
cannot in itself be an act of struggle against foreign domination (colonial and 
racist), and it no longer necessarily means a return to tradition. It is the 
denial by the petite bourgeoisie of the pretended supremacy of the culture of 
the dominant power over that of the dominated people with which it must 


identify itself.’ Return to the Source: Selected Speeches of Amilcar Cabral, New 
York, 1973, p. 63. 
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before becoming Dayanand, the reformer, was a knowledge of 
Vedanta, Sanskrit grammar, tantrism, yoga and a practical experi- 
ence of social conditions in the country through extensive travel. 
He had no knowledge of European thought and philosophy, nor 
did he, like many of his contemporaries, make an effort to 
acguire it. This intellectual make-up did not adversely affect his 
cognitive ability; rather it seems to have eguipped him to test 
through experimentation the very sources of knowledge he had 
acguired.** It also provided him with the intellectual drive necessary 
for confronting social problems. 

As in the case of Ram Mohan, there are several gaps in the 
biographical information on Dayanand. The three years from 1860 
to 1863 which he spent at Mathura under the guidance of Swami 
Virjananda, and the subsequent four years in which he travelled 
extensively through various parts of the country, seem to have 
been crucial for his intellectual evolution and the development of 
his social vision. He reached Mathura as a sanyasi in quest of the 
path to moksha, but at the end of these seven years he emerged as 
a reformer impatient with the existing social and religious practices. 
The process through which this transformation took place has not 
been a point of enquiry in his innumerable biographies, except in 
the latest, and thus far the best, by J. T. F. Jordens. Jordens has 
posited Virjananda’s involvement with the regeneration of Hindu- 
ism, his advice to his disciple to propagate the books of the rishis 
and the Vedic religion, and Dayanand’s own reaction to Hinduism 
as he saw it around him at Mathura, as possible factors.’ The 
extent to which his social experience during his journey through 
various parts of the country contributed to this transformation 
would be a rewarding investigation. 

It is important to emphasize that, in spite of the differences in 
the formative educational influences on the members of these two 
groups, their perception of reality and vision of social transforma- 
tion seem remarkably similar. In their understanding of the con- 
ation on human anatomy contained in some 
pse at Garhmukteshwar. When he found that 
the description given in the books did not tally at all with the actual details, he 
tore the books into pieces and threw them into the river along with the corpse, 
R. C. Yadav (ed.), Autobiography of Dayanand Saraswati, Delhi, 1976, p. 38. 

25], T. F. Jordens, Dayanand Saraswati: His Life and Ideas, Delhi, 1978, 


pp. 33-9. 


2]n order to verify the inform 
religious works, he dissected a cor 
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nection between social and religious practices, in their perception 
of British rule as a divine dispensation and in their attitude towards 
caste, idolatry and polytheism, this similarity was clearly manifest. 
In fact there was no direct correlation between their formative 
influences and their specific position on various social guestions. 
Stereotype labels such as ‘conservatives’, ‘radicals’ and ‘reformers’, 
commonly employed in the existing historiography on the basis of 
traditional, western and synthetic intellectual influences, respective- 
ly, are therefore of doubtful validity. Neither did western influences 
automatically lead to ‘progressive’ social and political consciousness 
nor did traditional influences invariably create conservative attitudes. 
In fact some who were rooted in traditional knowledge and culture 
held more advanced views on several social questions than their 
Western-educated contemporaries. The attitude of Radha Kanta Deb 
towards female education and of Narayana Guru towards caste 
are cases in point. It would be interesting to examine whether a 
traditional intellectual milieu had the potential to stimulate ideas 
which had already made their appearance in western societies. The 
sources from which Akshay Kumar Dutt and Viresalingam derived 
the idea of an organic theory of society and Ram Mohan and 


Narayana Guru evoloved the idea of religious universalism are 
interesting pointers. 


This enquiry into the intellectual evolution of Ram Mohan and 
Dayanand tends to suggest that formative educational influence, 
though important, was not the only determinant in the formation 
of Indian intellectuals in the nineteenth century. It also suggests 
that differences in the nature of formative educational influences did 
not prevent an identical mediation in the social process. Conversely; 
it may also be argued that similarity in intellectual influences did 
not lead to identical cognitive ability or social mediation, Access 
to knowledge is an essential but not a sufficient prerequisite since it 
only creates the basic ability to internalize social experience which 
plays a crucial role in the formation of intellectuals. The rearrange 
ment of the known epistemological components or the articulation 
of qualitatively new ideas need not necessarily be of any social 
consequence. Only when those ideas are related to socio-cultural 
and political interests or dissent, at least potentially, do they 
assume social significance, The ability to establish such a relation” 
ship is a crucial component in the making of an intellectual. What 
underlined the role of Ram Mohan in Bengal, Dayanand in Punjab, 
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Viresalingam in Andhra and Narayana Guru in Travancore was that 
their ideas suited the social reguirements of the new classes trying 
to break away from certain existing social norms. Although the 
dynamics of these classes set the parameters of their socio-political 
action and effectively mediated in their transition from an academic 
to an intellectual position, it did not limit their socio-political 
vision to the interests of these classes. Instead, their effort had been 
to develop a consciousness which was progressive at the given 
historical juncture. The role and character as well as the ‘organicity’ 
of the intellectuals in nineteenth-century India has to be located 
within this context. The tendency to characterize them ‘compra- 
dors’ or ‘almost compradors’ and representatives of a particular 
class or caste seems to miss this all-important point. What Marx 
said about Ricardo is pertinent here: 


Ricardo’s conception is, on the whole, in the interest of the 
industrial bourgeoisie, only because, and in so far as, their 
interests concide with that of production or the productive 
development of human labour. Where the bourgeoisie comes 
to conflict with this, he is just as ruthless towards it as he is 
at other times towards the proletariat and the aristocracy. 


III 


A study of the nature of perception is a necessary prelude to the 
understanding of the evolution of consciousness in society. The 
existing literature on the history of ideas in the nineteenth century 
focuses mainly on the movements and the ideas propagated by 
them; the perceptions of reality which generated these movements 
are only incidental to this central concern. The interrelationship 
between perception and consciousness is also relegated to the back- 
ground. They are treated either in isolation, or perception is consi- 
dered synonymous with consciousness. 

The recent interest in the differences between the objective reality 
and perceived reality is integral to studies concerning the impact of 
colonialism on Indian social development. Why intellectuals in the 
nineteenth century failed to realize the true nature of colonial rule 
has been the focus of this interest. False consciousness, comprador- 


ism and class interest are some of the explanations offered. That 


Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus Value, vol. 2, pp. 117-18. 
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colonial ideology and the character of the colonial state and state 
institutions contributed to a perception which did not correspond 
to the reality seems too general and perhaps too obvious an obser- 
vation. Nevertheless, the manner in which colonial state apparatuses 
functioned as instruments of ideological dissemination, and the way 
colonial state institutions (which were ‘over developed in relation 
to the structure’ in the colony)? functioned as ideological instru- 
ments aiding political control, have remained unexplored areas. 

While the former function was inherent in almost every policy 
pursued by the British in India, the principles on which the state 
system was organized and institutions functioned contributed to the 
latter. The first was a direct effort to superimpose an alien ideology 
and culture and to develop a sense of inferiority and a depen- 
dency complex in the minds of the colonized. The colonizer also 
created and propagated several myths about the character and 
capacity of the colonized which in course of time the colonized 
themselves began to believe.?* Moreover the very character of the 
institutions created by the British in India imparted to it certain 

"Hamza Alavi, ‘The State in Post-Colonial Societies: Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh’, New Left Review, no. 74, July-August 1972, p. 61. 

"Syed Hussein Alatas has demonstrated how the myth of the lazy native 
came into currency in Malayasia during colonial rule. Syed Hussein Alatas, 
The Myth of the Lazy Native, London, 1977. Jose Rizal, the well-known 
Filipino patriot and martyr and a leading intellectual of the time, was one of 
the first to call attention to this. He argued that the indolence of Filipinos was 
not hereditary but due to historical reasons. E. Alzona, Selected Essays and 
Letters of Jose Rizal, Manila, 1964. In India also, deception, dishonesty and 
undependability as characterstics of Indians became a part of the self image in 
India only during the colonial era, Today the English-educated élite readily 
ascribe these qualities to the masses. Ram Mohan was sensitive to how Indians 
came to acquire these qualities. Pointing out that ‘the peasants or villagers 
who reside at a distance from large towns and head-stations and courts of law: 
are as innocent, temperate and moral in their conduct as the people of any 
country whatsoever’, he observed: 

The inhabitants of th 
ourse with persons employed about the courts of law, by Zamindars 


generally imbibe their habits and opinions. Hence their religious opinion® 
are shaken without any other principles being implanted to supply the! 
place, Consequently a great Proportion of these are inferior in point ķi 
character to the former class (villagers and peasantry) and are very ofte 


J. C. Ghose, pp. 296-7. For an interesting study of colonial stereotypes i" 


India, see Gyanendra Pandey, ‘The Bigoted Julaha’, Economic and Politica! 
Weekly, vol. XVIII, no. 5, 29 Jan. 1983. 
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ideological dimensions. For, those institutions based on principles 
which informed an advanced polity and economy were guite over- 
developed in the given political and social context of the colony. 
The effort of the colonial state to establish hegemonic control over 
the colonized society was aided by this objective reality. The nature 
Of perception was contingent on these factors, what Francis Bacon 
called ‘the idols that rule the minds of men’.”? Indeed, idols also 
came from the traditional ideology and culture. 

In perceiving the reality of colonial rule the intellectuals in nine- 
teenth-century India adopted an idealized view of the state, without 
making any distinction between an alien and a native government. 
Conscious of the anomie that had preceded the colonial conquest, 
and faced with a well established state system based on liberal prin- 
ciples, most of them accepted and even welcomed British rule as 
divine dispensation.*° This arose not out of any personal profit from 
collaboration but out of a belief in the instrumentality of British 
rule in bringing about a political future based on liberal and cons- 
titutional principles.*! That Britain in the first half of the nineteenth 
century represented the most advanced polity and economy in the 
world, and that it was ‘the liberator of Europe’ whenever freedom 
and liberty were endangered by despotic rulers, reinforced this 
belief.32 British rule was therefore looked upon as the ‘chosen 
instrument’ for leading India to the path of political and economic 
modernization. Ram Mohan characterized England as a nation of 
people who not only are ‘blessed with the enjoyment of civil and 
political liberty but [who] also interest themselves in promoting 
liberty and social happiness, as well as free enquiry into literary 
and religious subjects among those nations to which their influence 
extends'.? The attitude towards British rule during its early phase 


3E, Curtis and John W. Petras (ed.), The Sociology of Knowledge: A Reader, 


London, 1970, p. 7. 

"Ram Mohan Roy, ‘An Appeal to the King in Council’, in J. C. Ghose, pp. 
446-7; Veeresalingam, Complete Works (Telugu), Rajamandri, 1951, p. 9; 
Keshubchandra Sen, Lectures in India, London, 1904, p. 320; and T. V. Parvate, 
Mahadev Govinda Ranade: A Biography, Bombay, 1963, p. 226. 

For instance Keshubchandra Sen observed: ‘it is not a man’s work, but a 
work which God is doing with His own hands, using British nation as His 
instrument’. Keshubchandra Sen in England, Calcutta, 1938, p. 90. 


3J, C. Ghose, p. 367. I 
Ram Mohan Roy, ‘Final Appeal to the Christian Public’, in J. C. Ghose, 
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was integrally a part of this notion of instrumentality. 

When asked whether it would be beneficial to allow Europeans 
of capital to purchase estates and settle on them, Ram Mohan 
favoured Europeans of character and capital to do so since *it would 
generally improve the resources of the country, and also the condi- 
tion of the native inhabitants, by showing them superior methods 
of cultivation, and the proper mode of treating their labourers and 
dependents’.** He also felt that if Europeans returning home were 
encouraged to settle in India with their families, it would greatly 
improve the resources of the country.25 However he was opposed 
to the idea of admitting Europeans of all descriptions to become 
settlers, as ‘such a measure could only be regarded as adopted for 
the purpose of entirely supplanting the native inhabitants and 
expelling them from the country’. Ram Mohan was evidently 
concerned with preconditions necessary for industrialization, namely 
capital and technology. The lack of capital and backwardness 
of technology occupied an important place in nineteenth-century 
economic thought. A solution was sought through the British 
connection. 

However, a different perception of the nature of British rule was 
developing simultaneously in the nineteenth century. This was an 
outcome of the intellectual quest to understand the economically 
exploitative and politically dominating nature of colonial rule. 
Evolving from within and not parallel to the perception of the 
British as ‘the chosen instrument’ of Indian regeneration, what gave 
rise to it was the contradiction inherent within the very nature of 
colonial rule. Beginning as a vague sense of patriotism and national 
pride and as abstract discussion on the disadvantages of depen- 
dence, it culminated in a definite vision of a future free from British 
domination. The poems of Kashi Prasad Ghose, the speeches and 
articles of Kylash Chunder Datta, Sharada Prasad Ghose, Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, Shama Charan Dutt, several anonymous contri- 
butions to contemporary journals in Bengal, the articles of Bhaskar 
Pandurang Tarkadkar and of anonymous pamphleteers in Bombay 
Gazette in Maharashtra—were indicative of the early attempts tO 
grapple with political reality. A letter published in Reformer, a jour- 
nal edited by Prasanna Kumar Tagore, while discussing the connec- 

Ibid., p. 284. 


3sIbid., p. 285. 
*Ibid., p. 284. 
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tion between England and India, drew the following conclusions: 


Without her [India’s] dependence on England as her conqueror 
and possessor, her political situation would be more respectable 
and her inhabitants would be more wealthy and prosperous. 
The example of America which shows what she was when 
subjected to England and what she has been since her freedom, 
most naturally lead us to such a conclusion.*” 
tance. Sharda Prasad Ghose consi- 
dered ‘the deprivation of the enjoyment of political liberty as the 
cause of our misery and degradation’.** Kylash Chunder Dutta, in 
an essay on the India of his dreams a hundred years hence, conjured 
up an armed rebellion for the overthrow of British rule.*? Akshay 
Kumar Dutt was concerned with dependence itself which he consi- 
dered a terrible suffering, worse than the naraka of the Hindus, 
the hell of the Christians and the jahannam of the Mussalmans.*° 
The growing consciousness about the new political situation was 
also reflected in periodicals published in Maharashtra. In a series 
of letters written in Bombay Gazette in 1841 under the pseudonym 
‘A Hindoo’, Bhaskar Pandurang Tarkadkar not only focused atten- 
tion on administrative lapses and injustice, like many of his prede- 
cessors, but also tried to comprehend the nature and consequences 
of British rule.*! At the very outset he tried to demonstrate how 
British rule was alien and how it was different from that of earlier 
conquerors who established their empires in India. In drawing this 
distinction two criteria were employed: administrative and economic. 
In administrative matters like employment and the dispensation of 
justice, Muslim rulers did not discriminate on religious grounds 
whereas the British clearly favoured their countrymen.*? Citing 


37Gautam Chattopadhyay, Awakening in Bengal in the Early Nineteenth 


Century, Calcutta, 1965, p. XIV. 
33 Bengal Hurkaru, Oct. 1941, quoted in Gautam Chattopadhyay (ed.), Bengal: 
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»Kylash Chunder Dutt, ‘A journal of 48 hours of the year 1945', Calcutta 
Literary Gazette, 6 June 1835, in Gautam Chattopadhyay (ed.), 1978, p. XI. 
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instances to show how the British were partial to Europeans in the 
dispensation of justice, the disparity between the principle of the 
rule of law and administrative practice was highlighted.*3 More 
important, however, was the perception of the role of law and the 
judiciary in promoting colonial interests. ‘Whenever’, Tarkadkar 
wrote, ‘you [the British] have to establish a new act of oppression, 
your first precaution is to insert it in your Indian code of laws and 
give it the colour of justice and eguality”.** i 

The second criterion used by Tarkadkar to identify the alien 
character of British rule was its economic activity, which was geared 
to the transfer of wealth to England *at the sad expense of the 
Prosperity and happiness of the poor and inoffensive inhabitants’ 
[of India].4° That he contrasted this with the lack of any such intent 
by earlier rulers was indicative of his sensitivity to a crucial element 
which distinguished British rule. He was also conscious of the fact 
that the British did not identify themselves with the socio-cultural 
life of the country. 

The perception of economic conditions and the consequent 
involvement with economic problems was limited during the first 
three quarters of the nineteenth century. Yet intellectuals were 
neither indifferent to the general economic condition of the country 
nor insensitive to the economic implications of colonial rule. The 
poverty of the masses, inequality in society, the condition of the 
peasantry, the destruction of the handicraft industry and the drain 
of wealth through trade attracted their attention. Almost everyone 
from Ram Mohan to Vivekanand was concerned with poverty and 
inequality. Some only bemoaned the misery of the people, but 
others reflected on the causes which produced the misery. While 
Ram Mohan sought an explanation in administrative practice,** 
Akshay Kumar Dutt and Bankim Chandra Chatterji posited it 


**Your partiality to your countrymen is extreme and it is not very seldom 


that we witness your sacrificing your conscience and trampling under foot your 
law and casting aside every other consideration to preserve the life of your 
countryman or lighten his punishment however extremely heinous his crime 
may be and however deserved he may be to very harsh punishment.’ Bombay 
Gazette, 30 July 1841, no. 25, p. 103. 

“Bombay Gazette, 10 Aug. 1841, no. 37, p. 138. 

“Ibid. 


“sSusobhan Chandra Sarkar (ed.), Ram Mohan on Indian Economy, Calcutta, 
1965, p. 9. 
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within the existing socio-economic relations in society.“ Bankim 
Chandra’s Samyo, which, like Ram Mohan’s Tuhfat, is a landmark 
in the intellectual history of India, was the most significant effort in 
the nineteenth century to deal with the problem of inequality. 
Borrowing from a variety of European thinkers and thus eclectic 
in content, Samyo is a good index of the strength and weaknesses 
of intellectual development in colonial and modern India.*$ While 
it indicated a certain penchant for philosophical speculation and 
abstract discussion that was almost non-existent in nineteenth- 
century India, it tended to rely heavily on an alien intellectual 
tradition, a tendency which has almost become a debility in our 
contemporary intellectual life. 

That the economic consequences of British domination, parti- 
cularly the drain of wealth and the decline of handicraft, were 
within the focus of the nineteenth-century perception of reality 
has not received adequate emphasis in existing historical writings. 
Ram Mohan was conscious of the drain of wealth from India 
through remittances out of salaries, savings out of the professional 
incomes of English civilians as well as of the earnings of English 
merchants, agents and planters, and through Indian revenues expend- 
ed in England. On the authority of ‘a very able servant of the 
Company, holding a responsible situation in Bengal’, he estimated 
‘the aggregate of tribute, public and private, so withdrawn from 
India from 1765 to 1820 at £110 millon”.*? In course of time atten- 
tion came to be further focused on this question. The central 
argument in Tarkadkar’s critique of British tule was the drain of 
wealth. In fact the very purpose of his letters was ‘to show how 
rigorous the present policy of the British has been in operation in 


regard to draining India of its wealth and reducing it to poverty’.*° 
He recognized British trade as the main channel of the drain and 
argued that it had ‘more effectively emptied our purses in a few 
years than the predatory excursions of these tribes (Pindaries and 

“Biman Behari Majumdar, p. 74; and M. K. Haldar, Renaissance and 
Reaction in Nineteenth Century Bengal, Calcutta, 1915. The title of Haldar’s 
book is misleading. It is a translation of Bankim’s Samyo, with an introduction 


by the author. 

For a good discussion of Bankim's ideas see B. N. Ganguli, Concept of 
Equality: The Nineteenth Century Indian Debate, Simla, 1975. 

«Ram Mohan Roy, Appendix to ‘Questions and Answers on the Revenue 
System of India’, J. C. Ghose, p. 311. 

50 Bombay Gazette, 30 July 1841, no. 25, p. 103. 
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Ramosies) could do in some five or six hundred years’.5! 

To Ram Mohan the conseguence of the drain was mainly the 
lack of capital necessary for economic development, but Tarkadkar 
saw it as an important reason for poverty.2 

The impact of British economic policies on indigenous handicraft 
industries also formed a part of the emerging consciousness in the 
nineteenth century. Ram Mohan and his contemporaries and several 
others soon after him were not very alive to the sad plight of the 
artisans whose *bones lay bleached in the plains of Bengal’ and to 
the changing patterns of consumption and market. That they 
Were unaware is perhaps not altogether surprising, given their 
perspective on industrialization. Yet the import of this change was 
not entirely overlooked, particularly by intellectuals in Maharashtra. 
A letter published in the Bombay Gazette under the pseudonym 
‘Philanthropy’ attributed the main cause of the misery of the 
inhabitants of Konkan and the Deccan to the destruction of the 
indigenous industry owing to the import from Great Britain of 
‘almost all the necessaries and luxuries of life, entirely superseding 
those produced in the country’.*3 Citing the example of the weavers 
of Konkan, it argued that artisans were losing their source of liveli- 
hood and were forced to take to cultivation and tillage.”* This idea 
found further elaboration in Gopal Hari Deshmukh who advocat- 


ed Swadeshi and boycott of foreign manufactured goods and 
opposed the export of raw materials: 


Our people should make a firm determination jointly not to 
buy foreign goods; they should buy only home-made articles, 
although inferior in quality. We should use our own cloth, our 
own umbrellas and so on. Thus we will be able to retain our 
money in our country. All the merchants and producers should 


resolve to sell to the British people only the finished Indian 
goods and not the raw materials.55 


The existing literature on nineteenth-century India overlooks 
almost entirely the connections between these early gropings and the 
growth of anti-colonial consciousness. Treating the pre-national 
and nationalist phases as Separate and independent, the former is 


51 Bombay Gazette, 20 Aug. 1841, no. 46, pp. 174-5. 
“Bombay Gazette, 10 Aug. 1841, no. 37, pp. 138-9. 
“Quoted in J. V. Naik. 

“Ibid. 


5Biman Behari Majumdar, p. 202. 
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assigned to socio-religious reform and the latter to the more ‘pro- 
gressive’ nationalist political activity. Such analyses seem to miss 
the vital point that pre-nationalist intellectuals were the heralds of 
the cultural.and ideological struggle, and thus were participants in 
and contributors to the emerging dominant consciousness in colo- 
nial India. The burden of their endeavour was to elaborate an 
ideology which would counter both the traditional and the colonial. 
Their ambivalence is explained by the necessity to draw upon 
elements represented by both. Viewed from this perspective the 
socio-cultural manifestations in colonial India call for a re-exami- 


nation. 
IV 


Compared to their perception of the political and economic reality, 
nineteenth-century Indian intellectuals had a clear vision of the 
country’s socio-religious condition. The interdependence and inter- 
connection of religion and social life, religious beliefs and social 
evils, distortions and misrepresentations of religious scriptures and 
knowledge, the social implications of some prevalent forms of 
worship and the adverse influences of social institutions such as caste, 
were a part of this perception. Reformation in this sphere, which 
was the main task undertaken by intellectuals in the nineteenth 
century, was induced not solely by these objective conditions but 
by their perceived linkages with the destiny of society. The early 
expression of the cultural-ideological struggle in colonial India was 
within this ambit. This idea, namely that socio-religious reformation 
was not an end in itself, is a point missing in most of the innume- 
rable studies on this subject. 

Almost simultaneous with this awareness, Indian society witnessed 
the emergence of a consciousness about the cultural-ideological 
implications of colonialism. Since the destruction or denigration 


567t has even been argued that intellectuals in the nineteenth century consi- 
dered religion the basis of society. S. N. Mukherjee, ‘The Social Implication of 
the Political Thought of Raja Ram Mohan Roy’, in R. S. Sharma (ed.), Indian 
Society: Historical Probings, New Delhi, 1974, p. 372. Mukherjee has based 
his argument on a wrong reading of Ram Mohan. Ram Mohan in fact was 
pointing out how religion originated out of the social necessity to preserve 
property rights and relations. Ram Mohan Roy, Tuhfat-u-Muhawaddin in J. C. 
Ghose, p. 947. The interpretation and use of religious texts and ideas in the 
nineteenth century, particularly by Ram Mohan, Vidyasagar, Bankim Chandra 
and Vivekanand, are also important in this context. 
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of the indigenous culture was integral to the methods of domination 
and control, and because colonial rule did not bring about a sharp 
retrogression in the form of government and the nature of state 
institutions, the initial expression of the struggle against alien 
domination manifested itself in the realm of culture. The intellectual 
quest to realize the potential inherent in traditional culture was a 
part of this struggle. 

These two tendencies, the first marked by a struggle against the 
backward elements of traditional culture and ideology to modernize 
society and the second by a reliance on the strength of traditional 
culture and ideology to shape the future, have been characterized 
as reformist and revivalist respectively. Is it possible to locate both 
these strands within the same process which contributed to the 
making of anti-colonial consciousness through a dual struggle 
against traditional and colonial cultures and ideologies? The classes 
(petite bourgeoisie and bourgeoisie) which formed the social base of 
this struggle, initiated and furthered by intellectuals, had experienced 
a dual alienation from the corresponding cultural-intellectual 
milieux, to begin with from the traditional and later from the 
colonial. It was within the world of these classes in the Presidency 
towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras that the reformist urge 
first made its appearance. So also was the attempt to ‘return to the 
sources’, which was not a return to tradition per se but rather 
an attempt to challenge and deny the pretended supremacy of the 
culture of the colonizer as well as to reassert the cultural identity 
of the colonized. This was ‘not a voluntary step, but the only 
possible reply to the demand of concrete need, historically deter- 
mined, and enforced by the inescapable contradiction between the 
colonised society and the colonial power’.57 The socio-cultural 
regeneration in colonial India, which is generally but not altogether 


appropriately termed ‘renaissance’, was a consequence of this dual 
alienation and struggle.5$ 


“Amilcar Cabral, ‘The Role of Culture in the Struggle for Independence’, 
paper presented at the UNESCO conference on the concept of Race, Identity 
and Dignity, Paris, 3-7 July 1972. 

“The discussion of the socio-cultural regeneration in colonial India has 
tended to draw heavily on the Renaissance model. How far this model is appli- 
cable to the Indian situation has recently attracted some attention. See Barun 
De, 1971, and Rajat Ray, ‘Man, Woman and the Novel: The Rise of a NeW 


Consciousness in Bengal, 1858-1947’, The Indian Economic and Social History 
Review, Jan.-March 1979, vol. xvI, no. 1. 
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Amilcar Cabral, one of the few political activists to have given his 
attention to the role of culture in liberation struggles, has located 
it in the dual alienation of the petite bourgeoisie,”? which in fact 
only provided the social base for the intellectual-cultural struggle 
leading to the regeneration in colonial societies. Since the digits of 
this struggle have not been worked out in detail, at this stage it 
can only be suggested as an alternative to the existing typologies 
based either on Western inspiration or internal dynamics. 

Colonial domination inevitably impinged upon cultural existence, 
which constituted a whole way of life and embraced all ‘signifying 
practices’ such as language, religion, arts, philosophy, etc. Two 
important areas in which cultural sensitivity found its articulation 
were language and religion. The perception of language as an 
important cultural component had led intellectuals in the nineteenth 
century to realize the consequences of the use of English as the 
medium of instruction in education. English, they asserted, was 
creating a group of people alienated from their national culture and 
consequently from their countrymen. They were conscious of the 
gulf that separated the English educated—superficially educated to 
Bankim and spineless creatures to Vivekanand—and the uneducated 
masses in ideas, thought, feeling and the manner of living. The 
cultivation of vernacular languages therefore occupied an important 
place in their programme of national regeneration. Beginning with 
“Young Bengal’ and Akshay Kumar Dutt, up to Syed Ahmad 
Khan and the Dawn Society, it was a continuous and progressively 
developing consciousness. Making a passionate appeal for education 
through the mother tongue, Uday Chandra Adhya emphasized ‘a 
proper knowledge of the language of the country’ as a necessary 
prerequisite for progress and regeneration leading to political 
freedom.®! About four decades later, Syed Ahmad Khan expressed 
this in more emphatic terms: 


The cause of England’s civilization is that all the arts and 
sciences are in the language of the country. Those who are bent 
on improving and bettering India must remember that the 


9Cabral, 1973, p. 63. 

‘Akshay Kumar Dutt in Tatt 
309-11. 

“Uday Chandra Adhya, 
Bengali Language and its Necessity for the N: 


Chattopadhyay (ed.), 1965, p. 26. 
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only way of compassing this is by having the whole of the arts 
and sciences translated into their own language. I should like 
to have this written in gigantic letters on the Himalayas for the 
remembrance of future generations.® 


This emphasis on enriching the vernaculars should not be viewed 
in isolation. It was in fact in response to the cultural, social and 
intellectual consequences of colonial education, as evident from the 
conscious use of vernaculars in preference to English and from the 
endeavour to develop an alternate system of education. The large 
number of vernacular journals and periodicals were indicative of 
this preference, as also the fact that several associations decided to 
conduct their proceedings in the vernaculars. For instance the 
members of the Sarbatatva Deepika Sabha founded in 1833 resolved 
to hold their discussions and speak only in the mother tongue.** So 
did Raj Narain Bose’s Society for the Promotion of National Feeling 
Among the Educated Natives of Bengal, which advocated learning 
the mother tongue in place of English, the cultivation of Sanskrit, 
publication of the results of research into Indian antiquities in 
Bengali, and conversation and proceedings of meetings in Bengali. 
Nabh Gopal Mitra, Bhudev Mukherjee, Pandit Guru Dutt and a 
host of others vigorously pursued this ideal, which culminated in 
the ideas and activities of the National Educational Council and 
the Society for a Uniform Script. Attempts to revitalize the Indian 
system of medicine, to probe into the potentialities of pre-colonial 
technology and to reconstruct traditional knowledge should be 
viewed in this cultural context.® 

The cultural concern was most strongly expressed whenever 
religious beliefs and practices were perceived to be violated by the 

“Shan Mohammad (ed.), Writings and Speeches of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 
Bombay, 1972, pp. 231-2. 


"For a discussion of educational ideas in the nineteenth century and their 
implications, see K. N. Panikkar, Presidential Address. 

“Gautam Chattopadhyay (ed.), 1965, p. xxv. 

“David Kopf, Brahmo Samaj and the Shaping of the Modern Indian Mind, 
Princeton, 1979. 
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administrative measures undertaken by the colonial state or by 
the evangelizing efforts of Christian missionaries. Legislative inter- 
ventions in social matters were interpreted as interference in ancient 
usages and customs, as reflected in the memorials against the 
abolition of sati and the Lex Loci Act.® A circular issued by 
the Hindus of Calcutta argued that the Act would prove a ‘weapon 
of destruction to the Hindoo race and eradicate the tree of 
Hinduism’; it would ‘sap the foundation of their religion’.7! 
A memorial signed by 14,000 Hindus of Calcutta expressed this 
fear in no uncertain terms and gave vent to their disenchantment 
with the British government, which, they feared, was aiding and 
abetting evangelization. The Hindu Intelligencer recorded that ‘it 
appears that [the] Indian Government as well as the authorities in 
Leadenhall Street have identified themselves with the missionaries 
and their cause.’”? The apprehension about the purpose of the Act 
and its possible consequences was shared by the Hindus in other 
Presidencies as well. In fact attempts were made to organize protest 
and opposition simultaneously in all the three Presidencies, 
including a call to desist from cultivation of land and payment of 


revenue.” 

That British officials were actively supporting evangelizing efforts 
was a growing suspicion. The close social intercourse between 
officials and missionaries in district towns, the partiality of officials 
to missionaries and converts in disputes,” the attempts to introduce 
a Christian content in education?> and the conversion of students 


Muhammad Mohar Ali, The Bengali Reaction to Christian Missionary 
Activities, Chittagong, 1965, pp. 117-36; and S. R. Mehrotra, The Emergence of 
the Indian National Congress, Delhi, 1971, pp. 47-50. 

"Ibid., p. 47. 

"Muhammad Mohar Ali, p. 130. 

"Ouoted in S. R. Mehrotra, p. 44. 
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"The Tinnelvelli riot case is a good example. About a hundred Hindus who 


had allegedly participated in the anti-missionary riot were jailed by the local 
magistrate but were acquitted on appeal by the sessions judge. The Governor 
of Madras disapproved of the action of the judge and transferred him from 
Tinnelvelli. See Robert Eric Frykenberg, ‘The Impact of Conversion and Social 
Reform upon Society in South India during the Late Company Period: 
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receiving English education reinforced this suspicion. Judgments 
in cases relating to the custody of converts, wives and children and 
other related matters had made even the judiciary look partisan.” 
A consciousness of the cultural implications of the colonial presence 
and of the need to preserve the Hindu way of life was a result of 
these perceptions. The opposition to the Bible Minute, in which not 
only orthodox Hindus such as Radhakanta Deb and Ashutosh Deb 
but also liberals like Devendranath Tagore participated,” and the 
mammoth memorandum from Madras signed by 70,000 people 
remonstrating against the use of education for religious propaganda 
and demanding that education be imparted without interference to 
religious beliefs, were indicative of this awareness.” 

The defence of indigenous culture and institutions and an intros- 
pective study of their strength and past glory were thus a consequence 
of colonial cultural intrusion. It was not, to repeat an earlier 
argument, a voluntary act, but was forced by historical circumstances 
which necessitated a redefinition of identity. Rejecting all that 
colonialism represented, it led to a search for identity in indigenous 
tradition. This tendency, although it originated simultaneously with 
colonial conquest, became clearly manifest only during the second 
half of the nineteenth century with the maturing of cultural and 
ideological contradictions with colonialism. Shared both by Hindu 
and Muslim intellectuals, it made religious particularism and even 
communalism possible. However, its origins lay not in the percep- 
tion of communal differences or communal antagonism but in the 
reaction to colonial culture and ideology. Viewed in this light the 
resurrection and reinterpretation of the past was not inherently 
retrogressive; it was only a means for self-strengthening and not a 
basis for a vision of the future. The tendency to rely on the vitality 
of traditional culture and to reinterpret it to meet the requirements 
of contemporary sociéty—as expressed in the thought of Bankim, 


Bible a textbook of English, observed in his controversial ‘Bible Minute’: ‘It is 
the only means I know of giving to the natives a practical knowledge of the 
sciences from which rise all those high qualities which they admire so much in 
the character of those whom Providence had placed to rule over them.’ Quoted 
in S. R. Mehrotra, p. 40. 
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Dayanand, Rajnarayan Bose, Bhudev Mukherjee, Pandit Guru 
Dutt, Syed Alavi and Mukti Tangal—was a part of this quest. It 
represented not cultural revivalism but cultural defence. This was 
not an end in itself but a component in the growth of dominant 
consciousness in colonial India. That it possibly hindered the 
growth of a secular ethos was a part of the general failure to 
effectively combine the cultural-ideological and political struggles. 


Societal Designs in History: 
The West and India 


SATISH SABERWAL 


The strong anthropological imprint given to sociology in India 
during the 1950s carried over into the early 1970s.! The central 
interests continued to lie in contemporary communities, in villages 
and towns, and in groups cast in terms of traditional Indian society. 
But there was also recognition of Indian society as something of a 
palimpsest, the earlier record erased only partially, with new social 
designs drawn upon it equally partially, often incorporating elements 
from earlier designs into the one currently intended.? Indian society 
had been cellular in the main, and the sociologist’s interests came 
to lie in the manner in which persons and groups moved between 
that cellular structure and the settings of everyday life, arising 
partly in the encounter with the West, and in how they reconciled 
the demands and the opportunities in these two sometimes disparate 
worlds.’ To a sociologist the significance of persons and groups 45 
loci of social reality was commonly self-evident; yet there had been 
little traffic between these foci and those of the historians, say, of 
modern India—with their confident analyses of such subcontinental 
phenomena as colonialism, the national movement, the capitalist 
class, agrarian structures, and so forth. 


IR. Mukherjee, Trends in Indian Sociology, 1977; ICSSR, Survey of Research 
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Scales apart, therehas beenthe concurrent difference of paradigms, 
each with its implicit premises: those of Indian sociology have come 
from social and cultural anthropology in the main, while many of 
the livelier historians have worked recently in the Marxian tradition. 
For reasons obscure, however, these premises, originating elsewhere 
on both sides, have not shown much tendency to converge by the 
common encounter with empirical reality in India.* Hence the 
argument in this essay. Part A will suggest that in part this intel- 
lectual insulation has arisen from the differences of social and 
institutional logic associated with the two layers in the palimpsest. I 
shall pursue the issue from both ends. In Section I, I find socio- 
logists struggling with complex field data from particular communi- 
ties yet unable to find the logic—to formulate concepts and rules— 
that would connect particular, local data with societal properties 
at the macro-level, a level constituted largely in terms of principles 
and institutions arising in European experience. 

Section II considers the other side of the coin: drawing a contrast 
between ingrained and external ideologies, I argue here that histo- 
rians of nationalism and related phenomena have been confined to 
a level structured by principles and institutions of European deriva- 
tion, taking the long-term fortunes of these institutions as unpro- 
blematical; this premise I hold to be in error. Recognition of this 
wever, is contingent upon the sociological insight that any 
at its core a distinctive set of ideas which 
give it consistency and direction; and that these core ideas are 
constitutive of the enduring institutions (and therefore of the recur- 
rent experiences) in the society over the long run. This insight I 
consider in Section III with reference to Weber and Dumont, and 
in the Appendix in more general terms—where the field of ‘ideas’ 
noticed is varied enough to be equated with ‘culture’. 

These introductory considerations will prepare the way for 
comparing, in Part B, some key ideas and institutions from the two 
traditions: Indian in Section IV and European in Sections V to 
VIII, taking the cue principally from Weber. The concluding section 
confronts briefly some implications of the differences between the 
ideas informing these traditions. It will be seen that the argument 
has a vast spread and this preliminary, tentative essay seeks to 


atement: S. Bhattacharya, ‘Paradigms lost’, 1982. 
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locate the key links. Consequently, its components are set together 
but loosely; and the documentation can be no better than suggestive. 


Part A: Sociology and History 


I 


The anthropological imprint since the 1950s notwithstanding, Indian 
sociologists have been aware of the necessity to transcend the micro 
level, and attempts to do so reached book length with M. N. 
Srinivas and Yogendra Singh. There was also the older work by 
A. R. Desai which, owing partly to paradigmatic affinity, appealed 
to historians rather more than to sociologists. Given the enormous 
complexity of Indian society, traceable severally to its cellularity, 
to variation between regions, and to the palimpsest quality, any 
attempt to transcend the micro level must resort to devices for 
radical simplification.5 Such devices may work well or badly, but 
without them the transition to the macro level is impossible. The 
following review of these three authors will search for their simpli- 
ficatory devices—used consciously or not—and this search will then 
be extended to Louis Dumont and André Béteille. 

Of the studies being noticed here, A. R. Desai’s is the earliest, 
preceding the empiricist wave of the 1950s. Its sense of the problem 
comes partly from Marx and partly from R. P. Dutt as well as 
others seized of the consequences of the colonial political and 
economic structures. In seeking to account for the emergence of 
nationalism as a considerable phenomenon, he sees the process as 
beginning with colonially induced economic and collateral changes. 
Realignments of interests follow; and over time, as frustrations 
with the colonial structure grow, feelings of opposition to it arise 
at various points and ultimately coalesce into nationalism. What is 
to be explained—Indian nationalism—directs Desai’s attention to 
the whole that is colonial society; and the Marxian paradigm 
provides the categories of class in terms of which people are assumed 


*Search for simplification is not sinful. Comparing the heliocentric with the 
geocentric view, Russell noted that ‘The merit of the Copernican hypothesis is 
not truth, but simplicity; in view of the relativity of motion, no question of 
truth is involved.’ History of Western Philosophy, 2nd ed., p. 225; also p. 514- 
One need not labour the obvious: without devices for strategic simplification, 
analysis at macro level would be unmanageable, with overloads of data. 
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to act. Older frames of social activity or social action—such as the 
caste group, so salient in later sociological literature—enter Desai’s 
phenomenon of nationalism only as objects of attack,’ though the 
expressions of solidarity around religious identities,’ which later 
sociologists would tend to ignore, are recognized (reluctantly?) in a 
work written at about the time of the Partition. 

If Desai’s particular focus tends to make him oblivious of the 
strength of traditional ideas and social relationships on the ground, 
M.N. Srinivas’ lacunae are of a contrary sort. Writing in the 
mid-60s,” he was wholly absorbed in reports of current field studies 
in the anthropological vein; there is little of the logic of the larger 
structures, despite an early announcement of a move towards them.!° 
He writes urbanely, but with only a few concepts: caste, dominant 
caste, sanskritization, westernization, secularization. The first three 
came out of the fieldwork context, the latter two were added ad hoc. 
Given the limited reach of fieldwork contexts, the phenomenal field 
examined does not really become very complex; so there is little 
need for simplificatory devices. Given furthermore the lack of an 
ational frame to direct the argument overall, it keeps return- 
vourite themes. Missing in the text is the 
| which would keep a complex exposition in 


organiz 
ing loosely to a few fa 
habit of analytic contro 
orderly flow. 

Yogendra Singh’s work is initially r 
essays are an attempt to analyse the processes of modernization in 
India from a systemic sociological perspective’, says the preface in 
its opening sentence. The subtitle to the book mentions ‘systemic 
study’, and a review of theoretical positions in Chapter 1 leads up 
to ‘Paradigm for an integrated approach’, apparently an ambitious 
frame for an overall argument.!? The frame employs three binary 
contrasts: (1) ‘sources of change’ may be orthogenetic, arising within 
the society, or heterogenetic, arising outside; (2) the processes of 
change may be in ‘culture’, i.e. beliefs, traditions, etc., or in ‘social 
structure’, i.e. social groups, social categories, etc.; and (3) in either 


ather more puzzling.!! ‘These 


"Ibid., ch. 11 on classes; chs. 14 and 15 on the caste system. 


tIbid., ch. 19. 

9M. N. Srinivas, 

'Ibid., p. 2. ? r , 

uy, Singh, Modernization of Indian tradition: a systemic study of social 
change, 1973. 

Ibid., p. 25. 


Social Change in Modern India, 1966. 
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of these latter aspects, some phenomena are large and others small 
in scale; and the processes of change vary accordingly. Hence a 
table with eight categories (2x 2x2), and there are other elabora- 
tions too. If these preliminaries suggest a tight-knit analysis to 
follow, the preface also refers repeatedly to ‘these essays’, implying 
a weaker interlinking of the chapters. Both sets of clues are needed 
to find a way through the volume. 

Each of Chapters 2 to 6 reviews a wide swathe of literature: the 
Hindu tradition; the Islamic tradition; Western impact; changes in 
macro structures; and changes in micro structures. Numerous studies 
are summarized at every point. As conceived here, ‘modernization 
has high phenomenal complexity, bringing diverse institutions and 
ideas into encounter. One looks in vain, however, for either the key 
insights which presumably govern the selection of what is noticed, 
or an inductive cumulation of general concepts, interpretive pro- 
positions, and the like. Though we learn early on that ‘Our primary 
objective would...be...to underline the patterned aspect of 
cultural changes in terms of an emerging general ‘macroprocess’ 
of change’,'> the concluding chapter, rather than identifying this 
‘macroprocess’, offers us another lot of summaries—this time 
including such general theorists as Parsons, Levy, and Eisenstadt. 
That is to say, while Yogendra Singh does notice the enormous 
phenomenal complexity, he does not lead us to connected general 
conceptions which would summate that specific, extraordinary 
complexity. 

Neither Desai nor Srinivas nor Yogendra Singh is able then to 
work a viable passage between fieldwork-centred empirical socio- 
logical enquiry and the complexity of larger Indian society: Desai 
wrote before the empiricist wave of the 1950s; Srinivas notices little 
outside that wave; and Yogendra Singh, starting ambitiously, is 
engulfed by the literature. That is why we cannot find in them much 
by way of summative, simplificatory devices of the sort needed to 
comprehend that complexity; and lacking these, there can be no 
orderly transition to the macro level—where the majority of histor- 
ians have operated. Louis Dumont and André Béteille, however, 
are two sociologists in whose work we have somewhat better luck. 

Both Dumont and Béteille started with fieldwork in Tamil 
villages. Both have moved on to more complex domains, along 


"]bid., p. 29. 
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divergent routes. In the palimpsest of Indian society, Dumont 
proceeded to look for the earlier design, identifying key ideas specific 
to it, especially in contrast with those underlying the Western 
societal design: hierarchy, primacy of group over person, separation 
and so forth.'* The likely continuing potency of such 
indicated in sociological doctrine, had been 
xperience. The working of these ideas 
has had a subcontinental spread; but it is a long journey from ideas, 
even dominant ones, to the institutions and the recurrent circum- 
stances which constitute the ongoing arrangements of society. To 
journeys of that kind, later sections will attend. It is part of 
Dumont’s simplificatory strategy, however, to abjure consideration 
of the ongoing arrangements of modern Indian society except 
insofar as, first, the caste system itself pervades these, and second, 
as the European tradition, his comparative interest, has also in 


sure entered these arrangements. 
have received rather more attention 


g Indian sociologists has been 


of groups, 
core conceptions, 
attested by his own fieldwork e 


some mea: 
These ongoing arrangements I 


from André Bēteille. Unigue amon 
his sustained search for generalized contrasts, usable recurrently, to 


take specific ongoing social arrangements apart: thus, the facets 
of inequality, namely wealth, status, and power;!5 the variable 
interplay of ideas and interests in shaping social action;!® general 
rules as against persons as the prime arbiters of social process,'” 
and so forth. Weber echoes through much of this,'$ and the search 
for generalized contrasts has long been staple to Western sociologi- 
cal practice. Such an analytic apparatus is essential for taking 
measure of the larger social complexity, but, given the palimpsest 
quality of Indian society, this needs an initial orientation to the 
historical dimension—which Béteille has more or less avoided. 


lI 


I have noted earlier several elements in the chasm between the 
1970. Criti- 


Politics and History in India, 
n.s., 1971, 


tions to Indian Sociology, 
homo aequalis’, 1979. 


“Homo hierarchicus 1970; Religion, 
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sociologist’s concerns and the work of leading historians of modern 
India; another element arises in a contrast between ingrained as 
against external ideologies. In this view, complex traditions have 
to be defined in terms of core ideas persisting over time, kept alive 
and propagated by specialist functionaries, ideas which come to 
impregnate—to shape and legitimize—diverse ranges of relationships, 
forms of living, and contexts of experience. Ideas refer to the nor- 
mative order here. These ideas may be held to be too sacred to 
test against any reality; or in a case such as that of the legal tradition 
coming down from Ancient Rome the efficacy of underlying ideas— 
say of formal rationality—may be confirmed by experience over 
time. Ordinarily thought to be reliable as guides to action, such 
ideas may be said to be ingrained in the society. 

If an ingrained ideology is embedded in workaday social relation- 
ships, experiences, and forms of living, an external ideology is not. 
The latter may have accompanied an intrusive regime, as in colonial 
conditions, or may be sponsored by a group which has newly risen 
to power or is socially marginal. If Jawaharlal Nehru, looking over 
his first parliament, sensed an estrangement between his own ideas 


and those of many other leaders of Indian society,'” the reasons 
are not far to seek. 


These introductory comments enable us to return to the gap 
between the sociologist and the historian. Between the two in India 
there has commonly been a difference of levels or layers; but also, 
one approaches the situation examined from particular points of 
departure—which may or may not be located within the discipline’s 
(often plural) intellectual tradition. When Dumont goes for tradi- 
tional ideology, his judgement of its importance comes from the 
depths of sociological tradition as an a priori; and he finds this 
confirmed in Tamil villages. When Bipan Chandra explores the 
ideology of economic nationalism, he too recognizes ideology as 
important; but, in the palimpsest, he examines a level unconnected 
with the ingrained ideology considered by Dumont. The latter has 
even less bearing on the structures, say, of colonialism or capitalism. 

Colonialism and capitalism are commonly seen as structures of 
interests; that there was ideology behind them too would be conceded 
but thought trivial, though the European origin of that ideology 

"S. Gopal, Jawaharlal Nehru: a biography, vol. 11, pp. 74, 76, 77, 82, 305 
and passim. 

"Bipan Chandra, Rise and Growth of Economic Nationalism in India, 1966. 
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would not be doubted. I wish to note, however, that if it is possible 
to consider nationalism largely without reference to traditional Indian 
ideology, it is only because the mould of nationalism too was 
European in origin.*! To be sure, opposition to colonial dominance 
had been widespread here, as it was to be elsewhere, but it had not 
been possible to mobilize the energies needed to confront it effectively 
within the indigenous frameworks of concepts and institutions. 

The idea that people from all over India might act politically in 
concert, organizing with reference to consciously defined purpose in 
terms of an ideology—this idea had been slow in forming and its 
secular idiom came to be modelled on a political style born in 
Europe.” The mould was put in place by the most westernized of 
Indian public men, though others like Tilak would pour into the 
mould symbols and sentiments pulled out of Indian history and 
myth.? And for binding allegiance these symbols were good at least 
in part. The idea of that kind of ideologically-based mobilization on 
a subcontinental scale had no roots within the Indian tradition,?* 
and therefore the historian of Indian nationalism can bypass the 
core ideas of the older tradition.?5 Yet, as the ingrained ideas and 
institutions have displayed their resurgent vitality in recent years, 
it does become increasingly difficult to continue bypassing them. 

Nationalism apart, there is the vast panoply of institutions and 
processes— bureaucracy, legal codification, legislatures, elections, 
constitutions, modern forms of scholarship: inventions of Europe 
implanted in India under colonial auspices. The words and actions 
modern nationalism: some theoretical 


0, pp. 85, 91. 
tional Congress, 1971, esp. 


pal, ‘The emergence of 
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ayt js necessary to remember that this was 
held together by a large dose of anti-colonialism; much less conspicuous were 


sentiments of relatedness, OT shared ideas or ideals, in any social depth. i 
25 Assembling groups around ideologies was not entirely unknown to tradi- 
tions within India. Romila Thapar notes the sects of Carvakas and Ajivikas 
‘among the early efforts at assembling groups around specific doctrines” 
(‘Renunciation: a counter-culture?’, in her Ancient Indian Social History, p- 87); 
but there is nothing to connect the content and purposes of these doctrines 
and their votaries” relationship to the larger society with, say, the Indian 
National Congress, whose model clearly came from other shores. 
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of political leaders, legislators, etc. during the colonial period seem 
to be more or less adapted to these formal frameworks, and the 
historian may well focus on these—from either of two contrasting 
standpoints: 

(a) Colonialism marks a break in Indian historical experience, 
yielding a new, continuous social and political fabric where the 
implanted institutions are as much Indian as any from pre-colonial 
times,?6 

(b) Pre-colonial social traditions and institutions live on under 
colonialism in ‘continuity and change’, and these may be and have 
been applied to emergent purposes easily and vigorously. This is 
the modernity of tradition thesis.27 

The fortunes of implanted institutions—and implicitly of their 
inner logic—in the host society have not been problematic to either 
of these standpoints, for these were seen as basically reasonable 
arrangements, likely in ordinary conditions to continue indefinitely. 
It might have been so but, writing in the early 1980s, I find it 
necessary to take less optimistic premises rather more seriously. 

This alternative would take the long-term fortunes of these 
implanted institutions as highly problematic, recognizing that there 
is a contrast—and a certain contrariety—between the logic of the 
two traditions, as suggested by Weber and Dumont. Disparate 
patterns of thought, ethics, and political structure—with specific 
historical beginnings and mediations—go into the forming of parti- 
cular traditions. When two of these come together, as in colonial 
India, the process is ad hoc, sclective, and unequal; and how far or 
easily the two logics blend is uncertain and problematic. Despite 
its weight in modern sociology, this alternative has not received 
due attention in the social sciences in India.28 As posed in this 


**Bipan Chandra, ‘Colonialism and Modernization’, ch. 1 in his National- 
ism and Colonialism in Modern India, p. 7, and passim. 


"Thus, Rudolph and Rudolph, Modernity of Tradition. 

"It will be recalled that a part of the Weberian position in relation to India 
was discussed during the 1960s. It was put aside, principally on the (short-run) 
pragmatic ground that industrialization and other processes of Western prove- 
nance were fitting into Indian society rather smoothly; and that the Weberian 
view perhaps overstated the tenacity of received ideas and social arrangements 
in the face of reasonable alternatives. See the review by Detlef Kantowsky, 
‘Max Weber on India and Indian interpretations of Weber’, Contributions to 
Indian Sociology, 1982, n.s. XVI, no. 2. The su bsequent Marxist revival 
seconded this dismissiveness towards the power of traditions. 
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essay, the issue will lean principally on Weber, with some support 
from Dumont. 


Ill 


Weber’s work on this civilizational contrast spans the first two 
decades of this century.”? It was in his hands, much in the course 
of this enquiry, that a good part of the sociological tradition came 
to be formed. Persuaded early of the power of values and beliefs, as 
against that of interests alone, in shaping action, he went on to 
consider how certain ideas or social and cultural devices, in one or 
another early combination, become embedded in institutional 
arrangements, and pull civilizations along or confine them to per- 
sistent historical directions. The appendix will return to these 
relationships. 

Weber’s itinerary during this phase virtually began with the 
theme of ‘rationality’: why did certain forms of rationality expand 
their sway within the Western tradition, and why did this not 
happen in other civilizations which nevertheless attained conside- 
rable complexity in other ways? Reasonableness in an ordinary sense, 
which Malinowski documented for Trobriand islanders,*° may be 
taken as a universal human trait; but Weber saw working out in 
the Western tradition rather particular and stringent logics; I return 
to these shortly.3! While pressing this overall issue, Weber breaks 
larger societal processes down to arrays of actions, relationships, 
beliefs, institutions, and so forth, exploring variations within each 
type by analysing, comparatively, its numerous instances which lie 
within his encylopaedic reach. 

Coming half a century after Weber, Dumont is heir to a socio- 
logical tradition which has been going vigorously for two generations 
already. Taking it as established that ideas at the core of a tradition 
influence its shaping importantly, he seeks the key ideas in Indian 
and Western traditions. The contrast of these ideas, and of how 
they are organized, gives his enquiry its larger design. In India he 


and around Weber is illustrated in R. Bendix, 
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tests the tradition’s ideas for their ‘weight’ in terms of their central- 
ity, both in the context of contemporary Tami! villages and in the 
doctrinal texts of Hindu tradition.? Assured of this centrality, he 
concentrates on the logic in which these appear in institutions, in 
this case those associated with the caste system. The latter’s histori- 
cal evolution® in detail is part of the background which Dumont 
leaves alone. For the West, he is familiar enough with its history 
and intellectual tradition to be able to dispense with ‘fieldwork’ and 
go directly to the structures of ideas.34 

Given Weber’s strong interest in historical processes, it has seemed 
appropriate to follow him in this essay. In the development of the 
Western tradition he sees considerable interna! continuity, facilitated 
partly by the processes of rationalization; and so the course of 
this tradition in fact dominates his discussion. Indian materials 
come in principally as a foil. In his long span, ranging from early 
ideas in Judaeo-Christian, Greek, and Roman traditions to the 
institutions of later centuries, thereis much crisscrossing of influences. 
Forms arising in one setting, and earlier achievements, are put to 
other purposes in emergent institutions; and a great many early 
impulses reach our time principally through the Catholic church in 
the medieval world. In the limits of this essay the issues can only 
be sketched in broad terms, searching for a pattern amidst an often 
chaotic flux. This whole exercise hinges, however, on the legitimacy 
of according to ideas an autonomous influence in shaping the 
social process, and this question will occupy the appendix. 


Part B: Societal designs 


IV 


Long-term relationships traceable to one’s moment of birth are 
significant in all societies, hence the considerable and widespread 
importance of lineages, clans and other kinds of descent groups: 
The Indian social tradition struck Weber as having taken pains to 


"Hindu" does not, of course, exhaust the category ‘Indian’ for Dumont; 
but strategic simplifications cannot be evaded. How one may identify the 
historical ideas of an integrated ‘Indian’ tradition remains to be shown. 

The historical influence of the institution is for Dumont self-evident. Those 
sceptical of this influence may wish to read sec. 1v below. 

"From Mandeville to Marx, 1977. ‘A modified view of our origins: the 
Christian beginnings of modern individualism’, 1982. 
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reinforce these relationships:*> most rituals were family-centred, and 
commensal and related barriers served to channel interaction into 
narrow grooves. This enclosure of the person in the kin group** 
entails also a concern with one’s ancestors’ welfare, a concern with 
the salvation of their spirits.’ And, in Weber’s judgement, this 
interest in salvation was to become salient enough to foster a strong 
focus, in Hindu tradition, for the growth of essentially magical 
practices believed to aid in securing personal salvation.** 

Magical thought and practice, put briefly, take their cause-effect 
relationships for granted, largely on grounds of tradition: ‘Magic 
involves a stereotyping of technology and economic relations.” 
These presumed relationships are not subject to testing against 
reality, by way of publicly available procedures, in terms of anything 
like a recursive rationality. These latter procedures developed late, 
out of earlier forms of thought which were universally magical.‘° 
In so far as extra-mundane purposes such as the salvation of spirits, 
beyond comparison with experienced reality, came to engage the 
leading groups in Hindu society,*! magical thought too secured a 
reinforced hold. To be sure, there was widespread and intense 
application to mundane interests, but particular segments were 
directed to specified kinds of activity: different caste groups were 
in effect left autonomous to work out their own ways of life, suited 
to their occupations. 


The pursuit of these occupations necessarily entailed working with 
material reality—say in production, trade, architecture, medicine— 

33B,g, Weber, Economy and Society pp. 1241f. See also R. Thapar, Asoka and 
the Decline of the Mauryas, p. 164. 

36Cf. Dumont, ‘The functional equivalents of the individual in caste society”, 
1965; and ‘The individual as an impediment to sociological comparison and 
Indian history’, in Dumont, 1970b. 

37To be sure, such concerns would have been active in the life style of only 
the better-endowed upper castes, whose numbers would have been relatively 
small; but there is the common pull of sanskritization, beaconing others who 
came to dispose of a surplus in the same direction. 

» Religion of India, chp. 5; Weber, Economy and Society, p. 422f and passim 
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but each of these achievements would be confined to relatively small 
social enclaves. From these rather specific practical forms of ratio- 
nality, a movement to generalized, theoretical yet reality-anchored 
models—for thought and for individual conduct—would have been 
impeded by the segmenting of experience imposed by the social 
order.*? Now and again that segmentation did receive serious chal- 
lenge—as from Lingayats**—but the habits of mind had sunk deep 
and sure. In due course the rebels or their progeny too would feel 
the boundaries of their own segment and enforce these, reconciled 
with the prevailing order. 

While that prevailing order did provide a serviceable template 
for organizing the village community, there have been difficulties 
beyond, due principally to the strong enclosure of the person within 
the kin group. It has been suggested for example that Asoka sought 
to promulgate a new ethic, dhamma, urging a sense of larger social 
responsibility*5 and ‘conscious social behaviour based on a simple, 
Teasoned understanding of social relationships’; such behaviour 
had been withering ‘under the influence of Brahmanical teaching'.* 
This social ground of intensive relationships within one's kin group, 
and attenuated ones outside one’s caste, favours the emergence of 
some and not other kinds of political arrangements. 

The influence acts first through the framework of relationships 
within a lineage which can act as arteries for control over the hinter- 
land for a kin-based state.47 That is to say, in such states the lineage 
may do some of the things that a bureaucracy does in other states. 
Second, the larger segments are able to sustain stable identities for 
their members, who may be spread over a considerable region. The 
cases of ‘Rajkumar, Chauhan, or Rajput’ are noted as illustrative 


“Weber, Economy and Society, p. 817 and passim. His Religion of India 
returns to the more general of Indian conceptual achievements several times 
(pp. 3-4, 146-47, 161); but the point is that the overall cultural tug was not 
towards but away from such reality-anchored generality. 

“Weber, Religion of India, pp. 298-305; Dumont, Homo hierarchicus, Art. 
93, 

“Romila Thapar, Asoka and the Decline of the Mauryas, p. 3. 

*Tbid., p. 164 and passim. i 

“Henri Stern, ‘Power in Traditional India: territory, caste, and kinship in 
Rajasthan’, 1977: and Richard Fox, Kin, Clan, Raja and Rule, 1971, ch. 3. 
Both studies examine Rajput dominated territory. My paper, ‘On the social 
crisis in India: political traditions’, 1984, examines the Rajput, the South 
Indian, and the Saltanat and Mughal cases more closely. 
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Of such stable identities.*$ These identities can survive even the 
short-run disruption of active kin relationships between some whose 
mutual political relations may have become hierarchical.” The 
complex model Fox presents may be thought of as being ‘hydraulic’, 
with pressures flowing back and forth: a strong, centralized state 
can reach into these frameworks of a dominant caste, reducing its 
members to ordinary cultivatorship; but as and when the state 
weakens and withdraws, kin groups rise again, phoenix like, able to 
become their own political structures.*° 

Why can a strong centralized state not arise out of this lineage- 
centred mechanism of power? Fox evades the issue, but for South 
India Stein argues that imperial centres of a sort did arise from 
similar social bases. However, their influence on distant localities 
was exercised not by way of bureaucratic control but, in the Chola 
case, of essentially religious hegemony mediated by dispersed 
Brahmin settlements.”' The Vijayanagar case is more complex, 
with its autonomous warriors’ control over regions and the state’s 
Brahmin agents trying to restrain them;5? in any case there seems 
to be no trace of a bureaucracy. If impersonal bureaucratic control 
is crucial in the long term for a coherent and large state structure, 
and if such bureaucratic order violates the essentials of a kinship- 
dominated social ground, we may have here a clue to the larger 
difficulty.5 This social ground enters much besides the structures 
of state and bureaucray, however, and the concluding discussion 


will refer to these wider issues. 
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magical thought and practices** concerned with attempts at magical 
coercion of the forces of nature for the actor’s own advantage. This 
rejection of the magical was inherited by the Christian tradition, 
but the latter was to go beyond Judaism in seeking to breach the 
‘barriers between clans, tribes, and peoples’ from the early years 
of its foundation.55 To illustrate the attack on clan ties, Weber 
refers to reports of the words of Jesus: ‘I came not to send peace, 
but a sword. For I am come to set a man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother’ (Matthew 10: 34-5); 
and ‘If any man come to me and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife and children, and brethren and sisters—he cannot be 
my disciple’ (Luke 14: 26).56 

Where the Judaic tradition in the Old Testament had set much 
store by specific rules (such as the decalogue) and rituals and obser- 
vances, Jesus and the apostles, as reported in the New Testament, 
tended to scoff at such Jewish specifics as circumcision and inheri- 
tance rules, and to preach instead about man’s relations with God 
and with other men in general terms.57 The recurrent injunction to 
love thy neighbour as thyself—whoever the neighbour—bespeaks 
the openness of social relationships advocated. The simplicity in this 
ethic is consistent with its early social appeal to ordinary men; 
Christianity did not become a religion of the powerful and the 
learned until several generations later.5* This simple early ethic 
would provide the core for casuistic elaboration by the Schoolmen 
(9th-15th centuries). 

Alongside the early proclamation that religious demands have 
priority over kinship ties is the effort to seck followers everywhere, 
to establish a universal church into which anyone may enter without 
invidious distinction on religious ground. Religious ceremonial 
seeks to foster a sense of community in congregation and in the 
wider church. In regard both to magical thought and to kinship ties 
and the like the Christan tradition took a direction opposite that 


“Weber speculates over the circumstances in General Economic History, p- 
265. My ‘Domains of rationality’ examines related issues at greater length. 

“Weber, General Economic History, p. 238, 

*Ibid., p. 50; see also Weber, Economy and Society, pp. 579-80. 

"Matthew 5 has ‘Sermon on the Mount’; similarly Paul's various letters. 
Russell, p. 147, sees a strong influence of Greek Philosophers on Christian 
doctrines, Paul onwards. 


“Dumont explores the setting specifically with reference to the idea of the 
‘individual’, ‘A modified view of our origins’, 1982. 
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of the Hindu tradition. What were the conseguences? 

; In tampering with inherited social ties and boundaries, the 
influence of the church did not dissolve kin groups; it merely 
reduced the capacity of the inherited boundaries to impede social 
relations across them.5? Movement through social space would thus 
be easier, widening the possible range of individual experience. 
More positive in its effect and more important in Weber's analysis 
was another consequence of this early disparaging of inherited 
boundaries: namely to create the social conditions and to provide a 
social model for disparate groups to relate to each other volun- 


tarily for collective action concerned with their interests. To this the 


next section will return. 


VI 


coming from early Ancient Rome, Weber saw 
the long-term rationalization of the West. 


As Roman control expanded to include all Italy, and later Greece 
and beyond, this tradition too underwent changes, developing a 
law meant to apply universally and believed to follow the dictates 
of nature; Roman practices were being influenced by Greek thought. 


By the third century BC this legal apparatus was responding to the 
contingencies of commercialized production and trade within the 
Roman republic’s expanding dominion. It invented the concept of 
‘absolute property’; and the later imperial phase ‘produced the 
great systematizations of civil jurisprudence in the 3rd century... 
that transmitted Roman law as a codified body to later ages. The 
solidity and stability of the Roman Imperial State, so different from 
anything the Hellenistic world produced, was rooted in this 


heritage’.®! 
As a cultural achievement this legal tradition has to be considered 
‘relentless social polarisation of property in 
Roman nobility as against the cultivating 
n Republican Rome, say in the 
fluid enough to be able to mobilize to good 


pulse from the east would be compatible with 
from Antiquity to Feudalism, 


In the /egal tradition, 
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peasantry. The latter accompanied the former; but as an example 
of what Weber calls formal rationality, the legal codes had the 
invaluable capacity to put vast economic and other relationships on 
orderly, predictable bases. Such was this inherent strength that this 
legal tradition was to survive both the emergence of the empire 
out of the republic and the dissolution of that empire four centuries 
later.® : 

It is this tradition of impersonal legal codes that the Italian 
merchants’ cities of the early second millennium sought to revive 
and promulgate as an aid to the orderly conduct of their commerce. 
To that end they needed autonomy vis-à-vis the landed knights 19 
the hinterland, lest the latter interfere in their affairs arbitrarily. 
They could secure such autonomy—and the legal codes once In 
practice could be sustained over time—because, Weber argues,** 
different groups could combine to support the autonomy and the 
codes unhindered by separative clanship and the like. 

The revival of this legal tradition in Italian cities during the 
twelfth century became part of a much wider movement which I 
shall consider shortly. Weber saw in it a strand in the secular 
tendency towards rationalization in Western society. The legal 
domain expressed this tendency in several different ways. First, as 
the tradition had evolved in Ancient Rome, it sought to subsume 
particular cases in general legal principles, which in turn had been 
derived from analysis of other cases previously. In the hands of 
specialist jurists an internal consistency of principles came to 
characterize the legal codes.® 

Second, in procedural law the merchant interests sought to dis- 
place procedures such as the duel, the correct recitation of legal 
formulae, and so forth, by more rational means of adducing 
evidence. Third, the uniform application of the law, with predict- 
able outcomes, was important for orderly commerce, and the Italian 
cities sought to ensure this impersonal application of their codes DY 
bringing in specialist outside officials who would have no local 


*Ibid., pp. 74, 131. 
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kinship ties to deflect them.” This formal, rational exercise of 
authority anticipated the development of modern administration. 
‘Everywhere, in the course of the twelfth century’, says Marc 
Bloch, ‘Roman law penetrated into the schools.’ Its influence 
would be felt by way not of the Roman codes themselves but of 
‘the marvellous instruments of intellectual analysis bequeathed by 
ancient jurisprudence’.® This intellectual resource was applied with 
enthusiasm to the tasks first of removing the ‘contradictions and 
uncertainties’ within the reigning, orally carried, customary local 
precepts, and second of formulating unified, internally consistent 
legal codes for the larger states or principalities which were emer- 
ging during this era of political consolidation in Western Europe. 
In feudal Europe, notes Anderson, ‘literacy had become clerical’: 
the legal tradition being revived in the twelfth century had been 
carried through the intervening centuries largely by the Catholic 
church and its institutions. In the advance of rationalization in 
Western Europe, however, Weber sees the church as having had a 
much larger part, being committed to a life of reason as well as 
faith. Latin was the language of learning and religious tradition; 
and the church was an active, effectively continental community, 
with much quick interflow of influence.”! The next section considers 
the varied sources and expressions of this rationality in the medieval 


Catholic church. 


VII 


Over the millennium between AD 400 and 1400 the Western tradi- 
tion radiating out of Rome often faced adversity: Germans and 
Vikings from the North, Arabs through North Africa, Turks and 
other nomads from the East, not to mention the plague in the 
fourteenth century; yet it could and did return to its early springs 


for each revival. Anderson sees the Church as ‘the main, frail 


67Weber, Economy and Society, pp- 1274ff. 
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aqueduct across which the cultural reservoirs of the Classical 
World... passed to the new universe of feudal Europe ...’.7? Often 
beset with the ills that go with wealth and power, the church did 
purvey a dogma too, with its demand for faith regardless of reason; 
so there has been much anti-clericalism.” Yet the institution had 
reserves of great vitality, and we need to locate their sources. 

Weber notes that Christianity, as it went west and north from 
Rome, developed a style markedly different from that of its Eastern 
counterparts in Greece and Russia as well as the other religious 
traditions; and in this difference he sees its Roman inheritance, three 
of whose elements bear closely on my theme: First, 


In Rome the nobles, who constituted a rational nobility of 
office of increasing range, and who possessed whole cities and 
provinces as client holdings of single families, completely 
rejected ecstacy, like the dance, as utterly unseemly and un- 
worthy of a nobleman’s sense of honour... . The Christian 
community of Rome in particular adopted this attitude against 
ecstasy quite consciously and consistently. In no instance did 
this community accept on its own initiative any irrational 
element, from charismatic prophecy to the greatest innovations 
in church music, into the religion or the culture. 


In this rejection of ecstatic abandon and related practices Weber 
sees the root of ‘the soberly practical rationalism of Christianity’ of 
Roman stamp.”* 

Second, the Roman legacy was evident also in the organization of 
churchmen as ‘holders of rationally defined bureaucratic offices’.75 

Third, there were the resources of Roman legal formalism which 
were applied to the simple ethic of early Christianity, with its 
‘minimum of formally binding norms of a ritual or legal character’ 
yielding the ‘purely rational enactment’ of Canon Law; and the 


Schoolmen would use their growing access to Greek logic to arti- 
culate church theology. 
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Using these resources of reason to buttress its own dogma, the 
church also kept these alive, in its scholarship and in its functiona- 
ries. Zealots advocating ascetic religion, say at the endof the first 
millennium, had little use for mere reason; yet, notes Bloch, 


in their campaign for reform, and in the course of the struggle 
which they were compelled to wage against the temporal 
powers...they were obliged to put their ideals in intellectual 
form; to reason, and invite others to do likewise....It was 
said that in Germany, even in the market-places and workshops, 
people read (or got others to read for them) works written in 
the heat of controversy by churchmen, wherein they freely 
debated such subjects as the ends of the State, and the rights 
of king, pope, and people.... Human affairs were newly 
emerging as subjects for reflection.”8 


The anti-ecstatic impulse from the Roman office nobility, noted 
earlier, may have gone into shaping the medieval European monas- 
tic orders whose prototypes Anderson traces to Egypt in the third 
and fourth centuries AD: ‘in the Western monastic orders, intellect- 
ual and manual labour were provisionally united in the service of 
God. Agrarian toil acquired the dignity of divine worship, and was 
performed by literate monks. . . 79 For Anderson the primary signi- 
ficance of monasteries lies in a release of the capacity for ‘technical 
invention and progression’; for Weber in the corresponding rationa- 
lization of conduct within monasteries, preparing men for ‘bureau- 
cratic centralization and rationalization in the church’, and provid- 
ing models for emulation outside.®° 

As noted earlier, the early prototype for that bureaucratic organi- 
zation had come from Ancient Rome. As the empire dissolved, the 
religious tradition found partial organizational anchor in monastic 
principles; but in later centuries churchmen in the world outside 
were drawn into the feudal order. Secular rites of feudal subordina- 
tion entered the core of ecclesiastical relationships; but for a cleric 
to put his hands, ‘sanctified by the consecrated oil of ordination 
and the contact of the Eucharist’,®! in the hands of laymen in feudal 


78Bloch, p. 107. 
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subjection publicly was an act that made the church profoundly 
uneasy. 

In reaction to this feudalization there emerged from the depths 
of monastic life in the mid-eleventh century the Cluniac movement 
for church reform. With Pope Gregory VII in the 1070s, the move- 
ment came to a climax in the Gregorian reform, imposing the 
requirement of celibacy on the clergy and claiming exclusive 
jurisdiction over ecclesiastical appointments everywhere. The subse- 
quent Investiture Struggle and the associated conflict between 
church and state were to abate slowly.*? In its midst the church 
became a considerable centrally controlled bureaucracy, its Canon 
Law expanding through legislation and decrees marked by formal 
rationality.s* 


VIII 


Let us pause to take stock. Impulses coming from Western anti- 
guity—rejection of ecstasy, the legal tradition, the bureaucratic 
organization of oflices, a universal ethic of general principles—had 
worked through the church into forms which lie at the core of the 
modern West. Patterns for conduct, for relationships, and for insti- 
tutions were worked out gradually, initially in the rather small 
enclaves of literati. Subseguently these became more generally 
available, flowing through far-flung church hierarchies, often in 
separate national chapters, with the help of the printing press, 
employing vernaculars. There is the growth in the church of a 
public institution of vast resources. These were, over time, secured 
against the risk of appropriation to private ends.’ Advanced under 
cover of religiosity, this bundle of processes, together called ration- 
alization by Weber, entailed centralization of control to ensure 
disciplined conduct; and within the church it fostered a personality 
type intended to subordinate personal advantage to impersonal 
ends: a prototype for the professional institution of later genera- 
tions. 


There is the growth here of a public institution which asserted 


"Ībid., pp. 350-2; Victor Turner, ‘Religious paradigms and political action’s 
1974, l 
Weber, Economy and Society, pp. 828-30 and passim. 
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and was able to attain considerable autonomy vis-d-vis secular 
power. It was the clerics who are said to have guestioned first the 
myth of sacred and supernatural kingship, arguing instead for ‘the 
notion of a contract binding the sovereign to his people’, generaliz- 
ing upon ‘the universally recognised right of the vassal to abandon 
the bad lord'.55 There medieval tendencies underlay ‘the emphasis... 
on the idea of an agreement capable of binding the rulers... ?.86 
It was furthermore the encounters such as that between Thomas 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Henry II, King of England, 
in the 1160s that established the subtle sense of limits which secular 
power could not cross lightly in its relations with the church.” 
Resort to force and arbitrary power is a perennial threat every- 
where; and the church had the resources of thought and tradition 
often to lead Europe in devising its restraints upon the threat. 
There is also growth here in the church of a vast and relatively 
ial field, accommodating a range of religious vocations— 
monk, priest, scholar, mystic, official—in varied institutional con- 
texts—monastery, confessional, electoral college, estate, ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. Much in this realm of faith was secular, and there was 
room also for reason and for a venerable tradition of distilling 
particular experiences into general forms. A tradition emerges of 
weighing doctrinal differences at conciliar meetings and of coming 
to authoritative resolutions,’ establishing procedures for seeking 
agreement out of disagreements without resort to violent conflict. 
Awareness of these forms seeped through the far-flung yet centrally 
supervised webs of relationships; and the long continuity of the 
church in space and time contributed to its larger cultural influence. 
Through its institutional channels were diffused various social 
devices, slowly, barely perceptibly: a religious ethic; sustenance in 
particular crises, linked in modulated, ritualized response with simi- 
°89 traditions of scholarship and of search for agree- 


lar crises earlier; 
ment; and the various forms of impersonal organization within the 
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church. Such devices often seem of little account to us, dazed as we 
are by the technological flood; but it is such devices that cleared 
the way for the flood. 

The foregoing discussion has reviewed the creative phase of the 
Catholic church, especially between the dissolution of the Roman 
empire and, say, the fifteenth century. Over this time the church 
acquired the burdens of an elaborate, dogmatic worldview, and of 
a great deal of power and wealth. Seeds of rational, critical judge- 
ment had by then been broadcast, however, and these could 
germinate henceforth, independently of the established church, 
within, outside, and in opposition to its institutions.” To these 
challenges the Catholic church often responded repressively; and as 
the Protestant sects grew, confessional differences were added to 
those of economic interests, language, and the like in forming 
national identities. The church would henceforth often bear the 
visage of reaction. Yet should we allow this latter to block our 


perception of what the church had done in the earlier shaping of 
Western society? 


IX 


In this shaping of Western society the theme of rationalization 
identified by Weber was one among several. Thanks to the particu- 
lar habits of thought and social organization originating in Western 
antiquity, and modulated principally within the medieval church, 
a good deal of this rationality had seeped into certain social seg- 
ments in Europe before the great economic expansion since, say, 
the sixteenth century. This process culminated in the rise of capital- 
ism, which, finding some of its attributes useful, tended to intensify 
them. The calculus of advantage defining capitalism, however, has 
a narrow instrumental rationality, which by itself corrodes the 
commonweal. In time the West did also throw up countervailing 
ideologies, groups, institutions, and the welfare state; but these rose 
upon an older base of values, of institutional forms suited or adapted 
to the purpose in hand, of the ease of mutual relationship, and of 
a religious tradition of dedicating one’s life to impersonal common 
cause. 


There is a common tendency to regard a rational worldviews 
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anneal Sad cr hah gr oneal T 
R orth as concomitants if not 
mere consequences of capitalist growth. In the perspective of this 
essay, such a view would be profoundly mistaken. Capitalism and 
these other institutions did get implanted in India under the colonial 
regime, and at least capitalism may well keep growing. Institutions 
such as an impersonal bureaucracy and judiciary, however, are not 
implicated in the logic of capitalism firmly. As we have seen, these 
have issued in Europe from long-term impulses from Ancient Rome 
and the Catholic church, and have become embedded historically 
in ideologies, personality types, etc. of a supportive cast. Where 
the institutions get implanted in contrary social ground, the lack 
of supportive ingrained ideologies is centrally important. 

In the Indian case, furthermore, as capitalism takes its corrosive 
path, the social segmentation may foster the accumulation of capi- 
tal in rather narrow segments.”! The associated traditions may 
ensure the thwarting of countervailing arrangements: by the shallow 
historical roots of available institutional forms (and the associated 
infirmity of support in values and social relationships); by the 
difficulty of relating across segmental barriers, given the weakness 
of supportive collective traditions; by a pervasive insensitivity to the 
utilities of an impersonal normative order; and by a general lack of 
enthusiasm for impersonal common causes. If these latter resources 
are prerequisites for making a modern institutional framework 
viable over the long run, these weaknesses would imply that earlier 


about the orderly continuation of this framework—and 
on to the working of traditional, ingrain- 


may need reconsideration. 


premises 
the corresponding jnattenti 


ed ideologies and institutions— 


Appendix: Ideas and Experience 


Bernard Williams’? has restated an old distinction in terms of 
«internal reasons’, acting from within the actor, subjectively, as 
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against ‘external reasons’, located in the external, objective situa- 
tion; and the argument to be advanced here will assume that certain 
core ‘ideas or social or cultural devices'—acting from within 
successive generations of actors in a society—can exert a long-run 
influence in giving a civilization direction. This viewpoint has tended 
to be neglected in India on grounds partly of short-run experience 
and partly of an alternative Marxian view: this latter would dis- 
count the autonomous influence of ideas, taking these rather as a 
function of prevailing interests or, more generally, of the GIEĢUTOSS 
tances of one’s existence.” In another view the determinative link 
between ideas and interests or circumstances itself has to be seen 
not a priori but as a variable,” influenced by the situation to be 
analysed. In what follows I consider this view in three steps: 

First, ‘ideas’ is a large and heterogeneous category; and how 
ideas exercise influence is equally varied. 

Second, in the press of this influence, it is the institutions express- 
ing the ideas (including those concerned with production) which set 
the stage, as it were, for experience—and for the meanings which 
are read into one’s experience. 

Third, ideas may change in response to exigent experience, but 
€quivocally. The pace, extent, and direction of such change are 
themselves mediated by the available range of ideas—and by other 
factors below the surface of that experience, Consequently, the 
long-run influence of ingrained, relatively stable ideas may not be 
dismissed a priori. 

Let us now elaborate on these steps. 

The heterogeneity of ideas will be seen readily if we merely list 
the dimensions of this variation. These include: 

—Functions: One or another set of ideas defines for us who we 
are and who we are not; explains for us why things are one way 
and not another; tells us the right ways of acting from wrong ones; 
provides analytic devices to examine phenomena and their similari- 
ties and differences compared with other phenomena; and so forth. 

—Availability: The weight of an idea in a tradition is a function 
not merely of its having been formulated at one time but also of 
the scale of its dissemination in the society concerned. Whether the 
reading of scripture is a lay religious duty or a religious offence 

DA, R. Desai is an example of this view. 
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makes a difference to the general availability of its underlying ideas 

—Rationality: Any body of cognate ideas may be more or less 
‘rational’ in, say, their vulnerability to reality-resting; in the rigour 
of their internal consistency; in their inner structuring by levels of 
generality; and in the extent to which they nourish rather than 
frustrate human needs. Such judgements can be made over a per- 
son’s occasional ideas and fantasies; equally can these be made 


civilization’s persistent ideas and fantasies. 


over a 
conscious/unconscious, and 


Other dimensions—sacred/secular, 
variations among those who may carry the ‘same’ ideas nominally— 
may be considered similarly; but perhaps it will be agreed that 
<jdeas’ is a heterogeneous category, and various ideas exercise their 


influence variously. 


Second, while an actor may feel the force of an idea directly— 


like Weber’s capitalists, if they did live by Calvinist ethic as he 
thought they had—rather more pervasive would be its influence by 
way of institutions®> recurrent forms of social relations, actions, 
and behaviours, which are sanctioned and legitimized partly through 
association with general ideas prevailing in the society. It is institu- 
tions which commonly provide the ground for circumstances to arise 
and which refract general ideas into meanings specific to settings; 
such working of institutions was considered at several points in 
Part B. It is in such frameworks that personal experience is located 
and that interests exist and can be recognized and may be pressed. 
For one who lives in a monastery or a caste-organized village, one’s 
particular experiences and circumstances may be taken for granted 
as simple matters of fact; but as the forms keep recurring through 
time and space, we have to recognize the underlying templates of 


ideas, the designs for life. 

One notices, however, 
multiple institutions, with 
meanings and interests, 
manoeuvre between alternate instituti 
interests. There is besides the complex 
to coercion and institutionalization. T 
it is clear that even when human action see 
interests this has to happen within certain ins 
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within certain designs for life, drawn with such templates as have 
been readily available; and these templates commonly express the 
ideas of one’s tradition. 

Finally, while ideas within traditions do change in response to 
experience, this ‘feedback loop’ may be slow or quick. This respon- 
siveness, this possibility of modifying a society’s received ideas and 
categories of thought, arises only as fresh experience is processed; 
but some societies push their members towards, and others inhibit 
them from, the active exploring of their environment, the enlarging 
of their experience. This societal inclination may be reflected in the 
prevailing personality types,” in dispositions to regard ideas, social 
arrangements and the like as tentative or immutable. Identities, if 
acquired early in childhood and implanted in the unconscious, fare 
with experience one way;?” secular knowledge acquired in the criti- 
cal mode does so in quite another way. 

Feedback loops linking ideas with experience become operative as 
experience is apprehended, analysed, interpreted, and rendered 
into alternative general categories and propositions, These capaci- 
ties for apprehension, analysis, interpretation, and generalization 
are culturally created skills whose power and availability vary greatly 
from one society to another. With such vast imponderables staring 


at us, an a priori closing of these issues would seem to be out of 
order.°8 
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